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Tae astonishment caused by the war of 1870 will be long 
remembered in the civilized world. That gigantic contest 
appeared to eclipse the military achievements of all previous 
ages, and to portend results as decisive and final as the fall of 
Rome or the destruction of Carthage. A Power which had 
stood against Europe in arms, and had triumphed for years in 
that unequal strife, was suddenly overthrown by a single 
nation, inferior in wealth and other resources ; and after a series 
of frightful reverses, was compelled to pass under the yoke of 
the conqueror, and reduced to what seemed all but hopeless 
prostration. 

The renowned and veteran armies of France, which, within 
living memory, had overrun the Continent, were simply 
annihilated in a few weeks, on their own soil, by a once 
despised enemy; and Metz and Sedan surpassed all that his- 
tory records of disaster in war. When the French people, too, 
as in 1793, endeavoured to struggle against the invader, after 
the loss of all their regular forces, the attempt proved in the 
long run fruitless, and only increased the tale of misfortune. 
The unexpected resistance of Paris for a time baffled the 
German leaders; but the capital ultimately opened her gates, 
with half-a-million of armed men inside them; the multitu- 
dinous levies raised by Gambetta harassed, nay, imperilled, the 


German hosts, but not the less surely were overwhelmed by 
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them ; the catastrophe of Bourbaki, in the east, only hastened 
an issue already certain; and the close of the conflict merely _ 
repeated the awful results of its opening scenes, saw fresh 
armies led into captivity, other fortresses in the hands of the 
victors, France more than ever crushed down and humbled. 
Can we wonder, then, that the minds of men, as they first 
contemplated this mighty collapse, were, in most instances, 
perplexed and confounded, and that their agitated judgments 
were often misled, especially as regards the military events 
that passed before them in such fearful succession ? 

It is, indeed, curious even now to note, though little more 
than five years have passed, the general conclusions of the 
great majority of the writers of the day on the war and its 
issues. France, it was almost universally assumed, had been 
blotted out as a military power, as though Richelieu had not 
followed the Peace of Vervins; as though Burke had not 
sneered at the “ extinction of Gaul,” just before the treaties of 
Luneville and Amiens. The French soldiery, too, who had been 
for years the admiration of European armies, and who, in the 
early part of this century, had planted the tricolor in Madrid 
and Moscow, were voted debauched and worthless cowards ; 
and the unparalleled defeats of Napoleon II1., and the break- 








down of the French military system, were wholly ascribed to _ 


the insensate folly, the incapacity, or the blind ignorance of the 
Emperor and two or three of his Marshals. In the vicissi- 
tudes of the second phase of the contest, the grandeur of the 
national resistance of France, the heroism displayed in the 
defence of Paris, in spite of weaknesses and shortcomings, the 
true character of the protracted siege, and the dangers that 
beset the invading hosts, in consequence of the miscalculations 
of their chiefs, were either ignored or escaped notice ; and 
the struggle, made indistinct by the glare of success, was 
commonly regarded as proving only the truism that improvised 
armies cannot cope successfully with matured forces. On the 
other hand, the excellences of the German troops, their 
‘solidity, energy, strong sense of duty, unrivalled discipline, 
and prowess in the field,” were extolled as something beyond 
example ; a Prussian army in its drill, its manceuvres, its power 
of marching and fighting, was simply perfection; and Von 
Moltke and other German chiefs had made discoveries in 
military science, and accomplished marvels in actual war, 
which raised them above all other commanders. It was, 
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indeed, demonstrated that the “‘ German staff” had called into 
existence a “new strategy,” which was the grand arcanum of 
the German triumphs; and German organization, engineering, 
and tactics, were absolutely faultless, and could do anything. 
France, in a word, had fallen, and that for ever, for her mili- 
tary greatness had been a delusion, and her national life was in 
lasting decay ; and Germany might safely repose on her laurels, 
assured that her armies could never be matched, and that her 
generals wielded the very bolts of fate ! 

Time has dispelled many of these crude conclusions ; and 
criticism and study have, by degrees, brought out the realities 
of the war of 1870. The subject, however, has not been ex- 
hausted; and we shall briofly retrace for our readers the 
most striking truths of the memorable strife, and shall point 
out what, we believe, they teach us. The first great fact to be 
borne in mind, is the extraordinary difference between the 
belligerents in the all-important point of readiness for war, and 
the results should be fully kept in view. France had a popula- 
tion equal to that of Germany; she had largely superior 
elements of power, more abundant wealth, more extended 
commerce ; and she had the strength that belongs to an 
ancient State, to national unity, and to grand traditions. In 
matériel, too, and appliances for the field, France was, on the 
whole, not behind her rival; and it is a mistake to suppose 
she did not possess as many men liable to appear in arms, for 
her nominal forces and those of Germany were each about 
1,100,000 strong. But the military systems of the two coun- 
tries left France comparatively unprepared to make a great 
effort in a short time, and secured for Germany this immense 
advantage; and, in the events that followed, this distinction 
weighed with momentous weight in the scales of fortune. 
France had a fine standing army, and a vast reserve on paper ; 
and, in the case of a protracted contest, this second line of the 
national forces would have been a precious addition to the 
first, and would have shown, in its true proportions, the great 
inherent resource of the people. But in 1870, the reserve of 
France was, as to four-fifths of its numbers at least—the 
Garde Mobile, 500,000 strong—a mere untrained and unor- 
ganized body; and accordingly, this was completely useless 
for a great, rapid, and decisive campaign, and only isolated 
and exposed the regular army. On the other side, the stand- 
ing army of Germany was about equal to that of France; but 
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as she possessed, besides, an enormous reserve, and this was 
composed wholly of experienced soldiers, and was prepared 
instantly to take the field, this gave her, in a sudden trial of 
strength, a preponderance which nothing, perhaps, could 
counter-balance. Germany in fact, had the means of opposing to 
France, under all circumstances, when hostilities opened, more 
than a twofold numbor of seasoned troops ; and this single differ- 
ence, as the war was conducted, contributed largely to all that 
ensued. Yet even this does not nearly explain how inferior 
France was to her antagonist in the great matter of readiness 
for the field. Military administration in France was unduly 
centralized ; and without an order from the Minister of War, 
and the superintendence of his officials, hardly a step sould be 
taken, even in the remotest provinces, in arranging, raising, or 
collecting troops. For the same reason the matériel of war 
was kept stored in France in a few large depdts ; and, as the 
inevitable result, upon a summons to the field, the distribution 
to the newly-formed army of all that was most essential to it 
was slow, confused, and often inadequate. Again, and most 
impcrtant of all, perhaps, the elements of the military power of 
France were disseminated over all parts of the country ; regi- 
ments were not formed into divisions and corps, except at two 
or three well-known places; and when an army was prepared 
and called out, even the first supports required to raise the 
regimental units to their fighting strength, were frequently at 
a great distance from them. Delay and uncertainty were the 
consequences ; and the “ mobilisation” of the forces of France 
was, in 1870, as the event proved, a tardy, cumbrous, and im- 
perfect process. On the other hand, the military organization 
of Germany is local in the very highest degree ; the military 
divisions of the Empire have each a separate administration 
for war, subject only to a general contrc:; matériel for the 
field is widely aiffused, and always on the spot for those who 
need it; troops are held together in their several districts, and 
even in peace form diminutive armies; and these distinct and 
independent groups have each their reserves so close to them 
that they can rapidly expand to their fullest proportion. This 
system is not without serious drawbacks ; but it worked admi- 
rably in 1870, and experience has shown that when it works 
well, it can “ mobilise” formidable masses of men, and send 
them equipped against an enemy with a celerity, a precision, 
and a completeness unattainable by any other means. 
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This difference, as regards preparation for the field, was 
soon attended with immense results. Napoleon III., when he 
planned his attack, believed that the first line of the French 
army would consist of about 400,000 men, against a German 
first line of equal strength; but he calculated that—as in pre- 
ceding wars—the French would be ready before their foes ; 
and he expected that early and speedy success would more 
than make up for the absence, in France, of a well-trained and 
efficient reserve. Never were hopes, however, more cruelly 
dashed, by reason mainly of the distinction in the military 
organization of the hostile nations. Within three weeks after 
the declaration af war, not more than 240,000 Frenchmen were 
assembled on the Moselle and the Saar; the ‘‘ mobilisation ” 
of France, as the Emperor said, requiring the machine to be 
put together, with infinite labour, in all its parts, before it 
could fitly perform its functions. But under the German 
system, as it now showed itself, the machine, so to speak, 
was all but ready at hand, it was necessary only to set it in 
motion, and nearly 500,000 German troops were gathered to- 
gether within the Rhine as quickly as half that number of 
enemies. Nor does even this give the true measure of the in- 
feriority in power of the weaker belligerent. Behind the 
outnumbered French army lay only the supports that had not 
yet joined it, and a reserve, large, but, for the present, worth- 
less ; the immensely more numerous German host was fed by @ 
reserve 300,000 strong of disciplined and thoroughly trained 
soldiers ; and it is the simple truth that, in military strength, 
France was now exceeded upon her frontier in the proportion 
at least of three to one. ‘This astonishing result, of course, 
put an end to the Emperor’s offensive scheme at once; but it 
did not follow that all was lost, still less that the world should 
have witnessed scenes like the capitulations of Metz and Sedan. 
To perceive this, let us fairly consider how affairs stood in the 
first days of the campaign. By this time the French leaders 
were aware that the enemy was greatly superior in force; and 
it should have been evident that the French army disseminated 
along a very extensive front, would but court defeat if, alone 
and isolated, with every odds against it, it should attempt to 
throw back the huge German masses on the French border. Yet 
it was equally certain that this very force, if properly directed, 
and not wasted, could long hold in check the most powerful 
foe, and retard even the greatest invasion; and it was sufli- 
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ciently shown that, if time were gained, the military strength 
of France would largely increase, and that every advance they 
made into the country would diminish the numbers of the 
German hosts, and make them more equal to that of France, 
provided these were not rashly engaged. ‘T'he eastern frontiers 
of France, besides, presented numerous positions of defence ; 
behind ran the lines of the Moselle and the Meuse, and ulti- 
mately those of the Marne and Seine, memorable for the ex- 
ploits of 1814; in the rear of all was the proud capital, now a 
colossal fortress of the first order, and was it too much to hope 
that the armies of France, if these various obstacles were 
turned to account, would at last be able to withstand the in- 
vader, and contend with a reasonable chance of success? 
Every consideration, therefore, of prudence urged that the 
French army should have been moved from the frontier, and 
concentrated at least behind the Vosges; that it should have 
contented itself with delaying the enemy until his forward 
march and the necessary task of guarding his communications 
and masking fortresses, had very greatly reduced his numbers ; 
that it should have done everything to protract the struggle, 
avoiding, indeed, a mere passive defence, and making a skilful 
use of all points of vantage, but fighting only when there was 
a fair chance of victory, as occasionally, doubtless, would have 
been the case; and, finally, that it should have risked great 
battles only when all its reserves had rallied to it, when, if 
possible, they had been in some measure formed, and when 
the patriotism of Paris and France had accumulated the means 
of general resistance. A judicious, though not a timid defen- 
sive, wearing away gradually the invading armies, drawing the 
war probably to the very walls of Paris, and seeking to develop 
the power of the nation, was, in a word, plainly the true French 
strategy at this critical, yet, perhaps, not hopeless juncture. 
The events themselves of the war indicate that, had such a 
course as this been followed, France need never have signed the 
Treaty of Frankfort. The object of the Germans, it is well- 
known, was to advance on Parisas quickly as possible, for they 
believed the capital would not stand a siege; and they calcu- 
lated, with their superior numbers, that they could safely 
attempt this daring movement. Paris, however, certainly 
could have held out against the enemy in any circumstances ; 
and it has been admitted by the German staff that even if the 
comparatively small army, which MacMahon rallied at the 
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camp of Chilons, had been employed in defending Paris, the 
investment would have been made impossible, and the projects 
of the Germans altogether frustrated. What then, we ask, 
would have been the result if, instead of having been nearly 
destroyed, the forces of France had been led from the frontier, 
intact, during the first days of August; is it too much to say 
that, on that assumption, the war would have taken a different 
turn, and the invaders, far in the depths of the country, might 
have incurred certain, perhaps great danger? The operations, 
however, of the French were not only opposed to sound princi- 
ples, but seem, at first sight, to have been as extravagant as 
literally to conflict with the simplest reason. The French 
army, flung upon the frontier, was allowed to remain scattered, 
from Thionville to Belfort, and separated by the chain of the 
Vosges, while its foe was collecting quite close to it, and it was 
left exposed, where it could scarcely unite, to an attack of 
simply irresistible strength. Nochange was made in this false 
position until the Germans were upon the Saar; and then, as 
often happens on such occasions, a hurried effort to concentrate 
failed, and the French were caught in the very worst condi- 
tions in which the campaign could have opened for them. The 
result was that, at Woerth and Forbach, the thin weak front of 
Napoleon III. was broken through by two terrible attacks ; 
and MacMahon was driven, routed, from Alsace, while the 
remaining part of the army of the Rhine was compelled to 
retreat, without its right wing, through Lorraine. These 
defeats, however, might have been repaired; for, notwith- 
standing all that has been said, the pursuit of the Germans 
was slow and cautious; and the forces of France might still 
have been rallied, and drawn together behind the Moselle, where 
they might have begun the conflict anew, not without hope, if 
wisely directed. But, while MacMahon fell back on Chilons, 
the left and centre of the beaten host paused, and actually 
took the offensive again; and this effort having, of course, 
failed, its leaders still wistfully clung to Metz and hesitated to 
abandon Lorraine. This ruinous delay enabled the Germans 
to cross the Moselle before Bazaine, and to intercept his retreat 
to the Meuse ; and the great battles near Metz followed, the 
result being that the very flower and strength of the military 
power of France was overwhelmed after a stern resistance and 
driven upon the fortress by superior forces. MacMahon’s army 
now alone remained ; and no doubt can exist that it should 
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have retired as quickly as possible on the capital, thence- 
forward the real point of resistance. The Marshal, however, 
as is well known, undertook the desperate march to the 
Meuse, in the vain hope of releasing Bazaine; that is, set 
off on an offensive movement, which exposed him to a most 
disastrous attack, and sent him into the very jaws of an 
enemy flushed with immense success and of overpowering 
strength. It is unnecessary to dwell on the ensuing disaster, 
for Europe has rung with the tremendous tale. The French 
army, weak and ill-organized, and wholly inferior to its foe in 
numbers, was skilfully checked by a re‘arding force, until it 
was overtaken by the enemy in its rear; and then, beaten, 
harassed, and almost surrounded, it was forced on Sedan and 
brought to bay, a battle that was all but a massacre, compelling 
its remains at last to lay down their arms. 

By these sudden and immense reverses the whole of the 
organized forces of France were, in a few weeks, swept 
away fror: the scene; and literally were as completely lost to 
her as u they had been engulphed by an earthquake. The 
catastrophe of Hohenloe and Mack had been far surpassed ; 
and, through the strange irony or play of fortune, the sufferers 
were the nephew of Napoleon I., and the modern successor of 
the Grand Army! As we have said, the generalship of the 
French leaders seems, when first examined, to have been mere 
foolishness ; and, even when we obtain the true clue to it, it 
must, after all due allowances, be pronounced devoid of 
resource and vigour. Hven when the Germans were upon the 
Saar, the French army might have been collected more ably 
than it actually was; De Failly might have joined MacMahon 
at Woerth ; Bazaine might have sent aid to Frossard; and, in 
either case, the two first defeats of the campaign would have 
been less crushing. After the decision to retire from Metz 
had been made, Bazaine was not equal to his arduous task ; he 
lost many hours in crossing the Moselle; he fought at Borny 
against his own interests; and possibly he would have shaken 
the Germans off, had he acted with real energy at Mars la 
Tour. At the great battle of Gravelotte, too, he failed 
to seize more than one occasion ; he probably would have 
maintained the position had he sent the Imperial Guard in 
time to reinforce his imperilled right ; and in all his operations 
he showed a timidity and an incapacity for great combinations 
which mark him out as an inferior commander. As for the 
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calamitous advance of MacMahon from Chilons, after admitting 
all that can be fairly said as to the ill-provided state of the French 
army, the Marshal is largely answerable for the delay himself ; 
and he thus let slip the one chance of success presented by 
the ill-starred enterprise. De Failly, besides, was discreditably 
surprised just as the French were crossing the Meuse; the 
battle of Beaumont was ill-conducted, and the retreat on Sedan 
was a false movement; and the doomed army, it does appear, 
might, in part at least, have effected its escape, had a great 
commander been at its head, and had it retired at once on 
Meziéres, and not challenged a hopeless encounter. These 
errors and shortcomings, no doubt, aggravated the ruin that 
befell the French arms; but the true reason why the French 
strategy appeared so reckless, and was so faulty, is to be 
sought for in another direction; nor were Napoleon III. and 
his marshals so devoid of sense as is commonly supposed. 
The simple truth is that, after Sedan, sound military rules 
were set at nought in the hope of attaining other objects; 
and, as often has happened in similar cases, the consequences 
were immense and decisive. Napoleon III. advanced to the 
frontier, as the Prussians did just before Jena, in the hope 
partly of pleasing the nation, and partly of gaining to his side 
allies whom a bold offensive would, he believed, secure. For.the 
same reason he hesitated to take precautions for defence till the 
last moment ; and, though he knew the enemy was superior in 
force, he still delayed to fall back at once. A desire to retrieve 
the credit of the Imperial army, and to allay the terrors and 
wrath of Paris, led to the feeble attempt to attack in Lorraine 
which was made even after Woerth and Forbach ; and similar 
motives were the origin of the fatal irresolutions and delays 
at Metz, which placed Bazaine in such peril from the first, and 
terminated in the loss of two great battles, and in the enclosing, 
within a fortress, with but a faint prospect of escape or relief, 
of the great bulk of the French forces. As for the ruinous 
march towards the east, it was undertaken and then continued 
in deference solely to the demands of the capital ; Napoleo 
III., and MacMahon himself, protested against it in the 
strongest terms; and it was really fear of the “ Revolution in 
Paris” that impelled the French marshal to his fate at Sedan. 
Thus the general direction of the French armies, and the great 
operations on which all depended, were determined, not by 
military reasons, but by considerations often inconsistent with 
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them; and it is here that we find the true cause of. the 
tremendous mistakes and the false generalship which were at 
first too difficult to understand. 

This subordination, on the part of the French, of the art 
of war to political objects, is one of the most striking features 
of the first scenes of the conflict. Turning to the strategy of 
the German chiefs, it deserves criticism of a different kind 
from the blind admiration it has commonly received. The 
highest gift of a great commander is to make skill compensate 
for want of force on a theatre of extensive operations, and to 
arrange his plans, to manceuvre and fight, as to cause an army 
inferior in strength to get the better of a superior army 
throughout the course of an important campaign. Von 
Moltke may possess this transcendent art; but as the armies 
directed by him have immensely exceeded their foes in 
numbers, he has never had an occasion to show it; and he 
cannot be compared in this respect with the general who, on 
a rock near Lisbon, confronted the power of three-fourths of 
Europe, or with the warrior who, with a few thousand men, 
struck down the Austrian monarchy on the Adige. Nor can 
it be said that the German strategy has displayed that 
grandeur and splendour of design which distinguishes some of 
the great conceptions of war; or has even given proof of that 
rapid perception, of that indomitable constancy, of that com- 
mand of events, which have been the attributes of some great 
leaders. No movement in the invasion of France was as fine 
as the Alpine march of 1800, the profound combinations which 
enclosed Ulm, the dazzling manoeuvres of 1814; none of the 
German battles were so marked by genius, fertility of resource, 
and precision of judgment, as Rivoli, Austerlitz, and Sala- 
manca. It is absurd, too, to imagine, as has been generally 
said, that the German operations were simply faultless; as 
always happens in military affairs—when it may be necessary 
to act on imperfect knowledge, and the best laid projects are 
sometimes baffled by accidents of almost every kind—they 
exhibited, as we regard them after the event, a full proportion 
of errors of detail. The attack at Woerth was not well con- 
ducted, for MacMahon ought never to have had a chance against 
an enemy threefold in strength; and the onslaught of 
Kamecke on the Spicheren heights cannot, in a military sense, 
be justified. It is extraordinary, too, that, after Woerth, 
MacMahon and De Failly should have escaped and even com- 
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pletely eluded their foe ; nor was the German advance through 
Lorraine so rapid, but that the French might have passed the 
Moselle. Bazaine, besides, was given a chance at Mars la 
Tour which he might have seized ; and the German armies, on 
the following day, unquestionably lost sight of the French 
marshal, a circumstance which caused Gravelotte to be less 
decisive than it ought to have been. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, all this, the generalship of the Germans did exhibit very 
high powers in this part of the contest, and surpassed all that 
our generation has known. Von Moltke perceived the true 
points in the theatre for the invasion of France, and, at the 
same time, for the defence of Germany ; and the concentration 
of the German armies in the Rhenish provinces was a notable 
exploit. In the first operations of the campaign, too, he 
worked out, with very great ability, a well-laid and excellent 
plan; and he turned to account, with rare skill and energy, 
the extraordinary errors of his antagonists. The sweep round 
Bazaine across the Moselle was a manceuvre worthy of a great 
commander, and though mistakes occurred in carrying it out, 
it completely succeeded in its main object. The detaching, 
too, the Crown Prince of Saxony, when MacMahon had broken 
up from Chilons, to cover the right of the German line, and 
to prevent an attempt to release Bazaine, displays remarkable 
judgment and forethought; and the pursuit of the marshal 
beyond the Meuse was conducted with admirable insight and 
vigour. The German chiefs, in a word, have shown that they 
can wage war on the greatest scale, with a mastery of their 
art and marvellous success ; and their strategy gives proof of 
matured reflection, of true military science, and of a careful 
provision for the exigencies and the perils of the field. In 
one respect, however, the German projects in the war of 1870 
were founded in error; the German staff, as we have seen, 
resolved to advance on Paris as quickly as possible, believing 
that the capital would at once succumb; and this mistake, as 
we have endeavoured to show, might have cost the daring 
invaders dear, had the power of France been properly 
employed. Even after Sedan, it exposed the conquerors to 
dangers they could not avert or conceal, when France had 
nothing but rude levies to oppose to immense victorious armies. 

The superiority in force of the German hosts, the wholly 
false generalship of the French leaders, and the capacity and 
skill with which their adversaries, as a general rule, conducted 
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the war, sufficiently explain the tremendous disasters of France 
in the first part of the contest. It is impossible, however, we 
think, to doubt that the French army, even when not out- 
numbered, was inferior as a wilitary instrument in some 
respects to its German foe; and this difference ‘.ad its effect 
also, though it was considerably less than is usually supposed. 
In certain points the French had a real advantage ; their small 
arms were much better weapons; they had more strictly 
professional soldiers; and their inferior officers had greater 
experience and were more practised in military duties. It is 
also simply idle to question the bravery of the French in 1870, 
or to ascribe the results of the contest to the “ natural 
superiority” of the ‘Teutonic race. The heroism of tue 
defeated army at Gravelotte and Woerth was beyond praise ; 
and the men who triumphed at Sedan and Forbach were the 
sons of those who, from Valmy to Ligny, had been almost 
always beaten by Frenchmen. Again, too, much has been talked 
about ‘‘ the unsurpassed excellence” of the German soldiery ; 
their merits have been unduly extolled; and the defects that 
may be observed in them have been forgotten or kept out of 
sight. The steadiness, for example, the strict discipline, the 
solidity, and the power of fire which, in 1870, were so much 
admired, were counterbalanced by several drawbacks; and, 
notwithstanding all that we have heard, the marches accom- 
plished by the German masses were seldom rapid or at all 
surprising. Attentive observers, too, perceived weak points 
in the military system of Prussia, even amidst the splendour 
of her success; the young troops, which composed the first 
German line, suffered a good deal more than is commonly 
believed from fatigue and the effects of privations ; and their 
losses of this kind would have been prodigious had the French 
made a well-ordered defence. Nevertheless the French army 
of 1870 was, on the whole, less good than the German, less 
trustworthy and efficient in the field. France had slept for 
many years on her laurels; she had suffered from the effects of 
luxury and revolutionary changes and passions ; Germany had 
long been preparing for war, was not enervated by wealth or 
renown, was more steadily ruled than her enemy; and these 
circumstances—without reference to the military organizations 
of the two countries—made themselves apparent in the two 
armies whenever they could be fairly compared. The army of 
France in 1780 was in a great measure, a mercenary force, 
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without a strong patriotic feeling ; though largely composed of 
veteran soldiers, it contained also an immense admixture of ill- 
trained and ignorant men; and it was very deficient in strict 
discipline, and in a calm and well-regulated sense of duty. Its 
tactics also were bad or obsolete; its leaders did not possess 
the secret of making the best use of the three arms, and of 
turning modern improvements to account; and the infantry 
were imperfectly trained ; the cavalry had forgotten their most 
important function as a covering and exploring force, and 
believed they could fight as in the days of Brown Bess; the 
artillery had an inferior weapon; and the staff service was 
far from efficient. Such an army, brave and proud as it 
was, was wanting in moral force and cohesion, and liable to 
be out-manceuvred and surprised; and these defects were 
visible in most of the battles from Forbach and Woerth to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. The German army, on the other hand, 
though not without weak elements of its own, was really 
the armed strength of the nation; its spirit was high and 
its training excellent; and the troops, though generally 
young, were better disciplined, more equal in force, more firm 
as a whole, than the ill-compacted array of their foes. In 
1870, besides, the German tactics were decidedly better than 
the French; every arm was employed with greater effect, and 
the superiority in this respect which, seventy years ago, was 
wholly on the side of the French army, was in the last war 
transferred to its enemy. The German staff seems to have 
surpassed the French in every respect in 1870; and, on the 
whole, we have no doubt, that division for division, and corps 
for corps, the German army carried off the palm; though the 
difference, we repeat, was not so great as superficial persons 
have said. 

From Sedan, we turn to the second phase of the war, the 
agony and ultimate defeat of France. ‘The most prominent fact 
in this death-struggle was the energy displayed by the French 
people, and sufficient justice, in our opinion, has not been done 
to its noble efforts. If we bear in mind under what conditions 
the fearfully unequa! contest was waged ; with what constancy 
it was fought out to the last; and how Kurope, which at 
first had deemed the possibility of resistance vain, saw its 
calculations wholly set at nought, we ought to admit that 
History shows few such examples of a national defence. After 
Sedan, France was without an army; she was overrun by half- 
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a-million of men in the highest state of military power; she 
had nothing to oppose to this colossal force but young levies, 
and a few strong places; she was overwhelmed by appalling 
reverses ; and Paris alone, for the moment, possessed the means 
of even staying the invader’s progress. Yet the capital and the 
nation did not hesitate, and with a courage which more than 
atones for whatever weakness France had displayed, they ac- 
cepted the terrible odds against them, and nerved themselves 
to a mortal conflict. Nor were their exertions, or the results, 
unworthy of the heroic resolve, generally at first condemned as 
mere rash vanity. It is easy to ridicule all that was grotesque 
and unfortunate in the defence of Paris, to scoff at a popula- 
tion playing at soldiers, to hold the excitability of the Parisians 
cheap, to dwell on shortcomings of every kind, and grave 
military errors were, no doubt, committed; the most was not 
made of the immense resources and favourable position of the 
beleaguered city ; and the crimes, the follies, and the horrors of 
the Commune reflect discredit on what took place before it. 
The stand made by Paris was, nevertheless, admirable, and her 
attitude surprised the civilized world. A vast, luxurious, and 
polished capital—a centre of pleasure and ardent passion— 
saw, with hardly a murmur, its free life controlled by unbending 
military rule; resigned itself to complete isolation ; endured 
months of want with stern and silent patience; blenched at 
none of the terrors or perils of war, and yielded only to Famine 
when the fell destroyer had spread far and wide its fatal 
influence. During all this time the citizens lavished their 
wealth and industry in promoting the defence ; their efforts, if 
often misdirected, were not the less devoted and great, for 
hundreds of thousands of men were armed, drilled, and 
equipped within a few months ; the fortifications and works of 
the place were repaired and extended as if by magic; and if the 
attempts to break the investment failed, they were repelled 
only at a terrible cost, and they seriously alarmed and annoyed 
the besiegers. The nation, too, did not fail to respond to the 
impulse first given by the defiant capital. Call it as you will, 
despair, or the effects of tyranny, France rose, almost to a man, 
in arms; young and old flocked to the colours in masses ; and 
though a regular government scarcely existed, and the contest 
seemed to be all but hopeless, but few shrunk from the claims 
of duty. Within three months from the capitulation of Sedan, 
France had four organized bodies in the field, not wholly unworthy 
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of the name of armies; and if we reckon the defenders of Paris, 
she had, in fact, nearly a million of men under arms, after the 
ruin of all her regular forces—a result absolutely unexampled 
in war. Nor were these gigantic efforts fruitless, though they 
did not avert the fatal issue. The unforeseen resistance of 
Paris checked the overwhelming flood of invasion, gained time 
for the nation in some degree to show its prodigious innate 
strength, and, with the exertions of the provincial levies, 
placed the enemy more than once in danger. The siege of 
Paris, it is now known, must have been raised but for the sur- 
render of Metz—an episode, we fear, of disgraceful treachery 
—with what results who shall pretend to say? and twice at 
least the army of the Loire all but attained impcrtant success. 
Von Moltke, in fact, admitted that until the capital fell, the 
German armies were not safe; and this is evident if we reflect 
that they had marched precipitately into the heart of France, 
and that, with their communications liable to attack, and a 
chain of fortresses lying in their rear, they were for months 
exposed, in a position of peril, to a fierce and tremendous 
national rising. Nor, though France succumbed, were her 
struggles vain, even in the narrowest military view—and apart 
from the question of national honour—the Germans will think 
twice before they again invade a country which, even when all 
seemed lost, exacted from conquest a fearful penalty. 

At this crisis, however, with many other things, superior 
direction was wanting to France. The movements, indeed, of 
the young levies, if we except Bourbaki’s unhappy enterprise, 
were not so contrary to military rule, as had been those of the 
Imperial Army, and great allowance should be made for short- 
comings at suck a trying and severe conjuncture. The absence, 
however, of matured design, of united effort, of commanding 
genius, was generally visible in the French operations ; and 
though this may not have decided the issue, it contributed to it 
in no trifling degree. The conduct of the defence of Paris was 
marked by much indecision and weakness, and had a real 
leader of men appeared, the city, perhaps, would not have 
succumbed. ‘Trochu, instead of mastering, followed events ; 
he allowed his projects to be set at naught by ignorant and 
presumptuous sciolists; he repeatedly yielded, with feeble 
compliance, to the demands of aset of noisy demagogues, and 
the consequences were disastrous in the extreme. More than 
once he actually gave his consent to military operations which 
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he knew would fail ; he was over-persuaded to abandon the plan 
for raising the siege which he had thought promising ; and his 
measures in regard to the National Guard considerably dimi- 
nished the value and number of the efficient forces available 
for their defence. Ability, too, of the highest order was never 
shown in opposing the enemy; immense industry was, no 
doubt, displayed, especially in strengthening the forts in the 
lines; but the range of external hills that surround Paris, her 
natural barriers at the present day, were given up without 
firing a shot; and a well-sustained effort to force the invest- 
ment by counter approaches was never made, The sorties, 
besides, were not well carried out, and on one occasion at least, 
a bolder attack might possibly have forced the German lines, 
and certainly would have been in part successful. As for the 
operations of the armies in the field, admitting fully their in- 
ferior quality, they were too often rash, incoherent, and aim- 
less. As we have said, the march of Bourbaki to the east 
cannot be justified in any way; it was an extravagant and 
almost hopeless movement, and it terminated in an awful catas- 
trophe. D’Aurelle, too, lost one good chance, and though a 
good organizer, was a timid chief, and the prospect of 
success in the advance from Orleans was, in a great measure, 
disconcerted and marred by the inexperience and meddling of 
M. Gambetta. The generalship of Chanzy, however, forms a 
signal exception to this list of errors. The campaign in the 
Loire of this distinguished soldier, was a real specimen of 
military skill; and his fine defensive strategy which harassed the 
Germans, and weakened them more than they cared to avow, 
showed what a true leader could even still accomplish. But, 
independently of: failures in detail, there is reason to doubt 
whether the general scheme of the defence of France such as 
it seems to have been, was not founded on a wrong principle ; 
at least it seems open to grave objections. The plan made all 
depend on the siege of Paris; the capital was crowded with 
armed masses, which, it was hoped, would break the besiegers’ 
lines, and the efforts of the provincial levies had the relief of 
the city ever in view. A continual offensive against an enemy 
in enormous strength and exulting in success, and that, too, 
under the worst conditions, was, therefore, the leading idea of 
the scheme ; and this, in the existing state of affairs, was, pro- 
bably, not the true course to have followed. The great object 
should have been to protract the contest and to maintain the 
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defence, and for this purpose a garrison only of sufficient 
strength should have been left in Paris; and the forces of 
France should have been husbanded, trained, and collected in 
certain points, so that when the city had fallen at last, there 
might have been means to carry on the struggle, and to keep 
up a general national war. In this way the military power of 
the country would not have been wasted in a losing game, the 
loss of the capital would not have caused the final submission 
of the French people, and possibly the enemy, having dis- 
covered that he had stil to subdue a nation in arms, might 
have concluded an honourable peace. It should be noticed, 
too, that France made no use of her command of the sea at 
this stage of the war; yet had her fleets thrown a large force 
from the northern coasts on the communications of her foe, the 
result might have been very important, and it is strange no 
attempt of the kind was made. 

As for the strategy of the German leaders, it appears less 
excellent in this phase of the contest than in the earlier part 
of the campaign. ‘The aristocratic nobles of Prussia, ignorant 
of the force of popular feeling, and of deep and ardent national 
sentiment—a real defect in their military views—believed, we 
have said, that Paris would yield once the French armies had 
suffered defeat ; and, as we have pointed out, this capital mis- 
take, which affected their general scheme of invasion, might 
have cost them dear, had the war been conducted on the 
French side with good sense from the outset. After the over- 
whelming disaster of Sedan, they thought little remained to be 
done, and they marched at once their huge armies on Paris, 
disregarding the fact that they had not made their communi- 
cations secure and complete, and that they had left numerous 
fortresses behind which, in a great measure, impeded their 
movements. When contrary. therefore, to their expectations, 
the great city refused to sm .-’er, this miscalculation had 
striking results, fallen as was the state of their defeated enemy. 
It became necessary to make large detachments from the in- 
vesting army to procure supplies, and to maintain the roads to 
the east open; and, in order to secure the invader’s base, 
several strong places were besieged and taken, at a heavy cost 
of men and material. As the inevitabie consequence, the 
whole scheme of German generalship was more or less baffled ; 
the investment of Paris was but feebly maintained ; reserves 
had to be called up from Germany, and France was given a 
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short breathing time to prepare herself for a renewed 
struggle. In November, 1870, the world saw with wonder 
the great host which had triumphed at Sedan spread round 
Paris in a position of danger, and actually assuming a defen- 
sive attitude, and grave apprehensions were felt at Versailles 
when D’Aurelle, after his success at Coulmiers, seemed for a 
moment threatening to advance from Orleans. Even six weeks 
afterwards, the exploits of Chanzy caused serious alarm in the 
German camp, and compelled fresh levies to be made in Ger- 
many ; and, as we have said, had not Metz fallen, “ in the very 
nick of time,” to use the phrase of a German commander, the 
siege of the capital would have failed. All this ren ‘ered the 
German operations comparatively hesitating and uncertain for a 
time ; nor can it be said that they were devoid of very evident 
errors in detail. The investing Paris was a wonderful feat ; 
and still more admirable was the military system by which the 
besiegers were fed and supplied for months, in the heart of 
France, in the depths of winter. But it has generally been 
admitted that the siege of the city was very feebly conducted. 
It is difficult to understand why an attempt to attack and 
reduce the forts was not sooner made, and why the German 
armies were allowed to remain so long inactive around the 
place. The offensive engineering works of the Germans 
appear not to have been well constructed, and the bombard- 
ment proved anignominious failure. Mistakes, too, were made 
in the field. Von der ‘ann narrowly escaped ruin; had 
Chanzy been in the place of D’Aurelle, the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg might have had cause to lament his ill-considered 
march to the west, which actually opened the road to Paris; 
and for some unknown reason Bourbaki’s movement was not 
discovered for a considerable time. Nevertheless, the German 
strategy showed a definiteness, a fixedness of aim, a precision, 
a force, which it is impossible to find in that of the French; 
and viewed as a whole, it was fine and skilful. When the 
effects of the miscalculation as ‘regards Paris had been re- 
moved by the rapid increase of the military forces of the 
invaders, there were few shortcomings, at least in the field, and 
the operations against the masses of levies which pressed for- 
ward to relieve the capital were generally in the highest degree 
admirable. Troops were drawn from the investment and 
added to it at the right moment in a masterly way, detach- 
ments were sent against Faidherbe and Chanzy with extra- 
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ordinary judgment and art, and ultimately all the efforts of the 
foe were prostrated, paralyzed, and reduced to nothingness. 
The most remarkable instance, however, of German general- 
ship at this juncture was the march against Bourbaki’s army 
in the east, and the driving him across the French frontier ; 
this alone proves that Von Moltke possesses the capacity of 
a great commander. 

In this second phase of the war, however, the main 
difference between the contending nations lay in the quality of 
the opposing armies. The German troops unquestionably 
suffered heavily; signs were not wanting, as the contest went 
on, that the resources of Germany were severely strained; and 
the efficiency of the German hosts became evidently a good 
deal less. What the losses of the invaders were may be 
gathered from the fact that the first Bavarian corps, originally 
30,000 strong, and reinforced by contingents from home, had 
dwindled down to 6000 men after the struggle with Chanzy on 
the Loire; and the great sortie of the 30th of November, cost 
the Saxons nearly a fourth part of their numbers. Neverthe- 
less the military system of Germany proved equal to the 
demands made upon it; the losses of war were far more than 
replaced by fresh draughts from the national reserves. When 
Paris fell, 700,000 invaders stood in triumph upon the soil of 
France, and those, unlike the young French levies, were for 
the most part real and trained soldiers, and found what they 
needed amply supplied. It should be observed, moreover, 
that the want of sympathy between the Landwehr and regular 
army, which is a source of weakness in the forces of Prussia, 
did not make itself felt in 1870, such was the impulse of re- 
peated success; and, in fact, the invasion at last resembled 
the inroad of one of those gigantic hordes which more than 
once overthrew the power of Rome, with this difference, that 
the assailants possessed the advantage of civilization and 
science, and superior direction, training, and. discipline. Con- 
trast with this terrible array of war the quality of the new 
French armies, and can we wonder how the conflict ended ? 
France, we have seen, raised nearly a million of men; but the 
great mass of them were unformed recruits, and the organiza- 
tions formed out of these had all the defects of hasty creation. 
Owing largely to Trochu’s defects as a chief, the number in 
Paris of what we may cail troops—that is, of men capable of 
fighting beyond the walls—seems at no time to have exceeded 
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150,000; and these undoubtedly often gave proof of brilliant 
courage and noble devotion. But the great majority of the 
Gardes Mobiles were allowed too much license to become 
soldiers; the National Guard, from first to last, was of very 
little military use, and even proved mischievous by absorbing 
men who otherwise might have done good service, and in this 
way an immense deduction must be made from the effective 
strength of the armed multitudes which defended Paris. The 
levies in the field were much less a paper force; they probably 
were 500,000 strong, and that they were arrayed at all is an 
astonishing proof of what the energy of France could effect. 
But these bodies of immature troops could not bear the shock 
of well-ordered armies, and they were usually unable to cope 
with success with their firmly-compacted and trained antagonists. 
It was not that these youths shrank from danger and fighting ; 
they often displayed heroic valour, and some of the battles 
upon the Loire were contested with remarkable vigour. But 
they could not endure the fatigues of war, they did not possess 
the strong cohesion which belongs to a well-organized force, 
they were ill-officered and often ill-provided, their movements 
were unsteady and cumbrous; and accordingly they were 
deficient in military worth, and they dissolved and failed.under 
protracted trials. It is, however, an utter mistake to suppose 
that the young French levies of 1870--1 were superior to those 
of 1793-4; both, in fact, displayed the very same qualities, 
but the difference was that in 1793-4 the army of the old 
monarchy of France gave consistency to what was unformed 
and weak, that this element was wanting in 1870-1 ; and fur- 
thermore that there can be no true comparison between the 
imbecility of the League that trifled under Cobourg, and the 
energy and power of the late German invasion. 

Such were the broad facts of the war of 1870; what 
general deductions shall we make from them? ‘The events of 
the contest were no doubt most striking and without a parallel 
in this generation, though they scarcely surpass those of the 
campaign of Jena, of the retreat from Moscow, and of the 
struggle of 1815. They lose, however, when calmly ex- 
amined, the marvellous and transcendent character which they 
wear in the eyes of hasty observers ; and, though they afford 
new and important teaching, they do not form, so to speak, 
the point at which military science will henceforth begin. All 
that has been said, too, about the evident decline and in- 
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feriority of the French as a race, may be dismissed as not 
worth notice ; and neither were French generals mere reckless 
fools, or the German chiefs unerring commanders who excelled 
all previous masters of war. Indeed the most conspicuous 
truths to be learnt from an attentive review of all that 
occurred, are by no means of an extraordinary kind, and 
simply fall in with our previous knowledge. A nation 
thoroughly prepared for war will defeat a nation that is not 
prepared ; a military system that works well will be superier to 
one that works badly ; large armies better disciplined and led 
may annihilate small and ill-trained armies; it often fares ill 
when military ends are sacrificed for political objects; rude 
levies cannot possess the value of well-formed and experienced 
troops—these are the great phenomena of the mighty strife ; 
and they repeat themselves, more or less distinctly, in almost 
every important conflict from the days of Hannibal to those of 
Napoleon. Nor do we accept without reserve, or qualification of 
any kind, certain military discoveries as they are called, which 
the late campaign is supposed to indicate. Wars, it is now 
asserted, must be affairs of a few months, for the power and 
resources of modern states send enormous masses into the 
field ; these can be moved with extreme rapidity to the 
most important points of the theatre; and, accordingly, they 
will soon decide the contest. We have no doubt there is some 
truth in this; Europe will probably never again witness the 
agony of a Thirty Years’ War; but is not the above conclusion 
far too sweeping, and based on a shallow view of the late 
German triumphs? If the military organization and effective 
force of two nations be about equal, the fact that their armies 
would be larger, and would be more quickly sent into the field 
than was possible fifty or sixty years ago, does not at all show 
that a war between them would necessarily end in a short 
time; the antagonists being fairly matched might well carry 
on the struggle for years; and, in that event, probably the 
longest purse would, now as heretofore, decide the issue. In 
fact, the war of 1870, and that of 1866, were brief simply 
because the victors were infinitely stronger than the beaten 
side, not because the forces engaged were immense ; and when 
a disparity like this has occurred, the struggle ha: often before 
been short, as witness the campaigns of Jena and Waterloo, 
though the contending armies were comparatively small. 
Again it has been said that recent experience shows that a 
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bold and rapid offensive is more than ever effective in war ; 
that “ time is no longer on the side of the defence ;”’ and that 
patient and scientific defensive strategy will never again 
achieve what it once accomplished. Here, again, perhaps 
there is a grain of truth; but the general impression is not 
at all warranted, certainly not from the war of 1870. The 
Germans were enabled to invade France more quickly than 
was before possible; but the chief reason why their success 
was so great was that their superiority of force was immense, 
and that the enemy simply played into their hands ; and there 
is no proof that, had France been equal in strength, or even had 
made a good use of her armies, she would have failed by stand- 
ing upon the defensive ; nay, there is every reason to believe the 
contrary. It should be remembered, besides, that if offensive 
strategy may be more terrible than it has been of old, it also 
may be a great deal more dangerous ; an invader may quickly 
reach the very heart of a country by taking possession of its 
main railways; but it will be ill with him if his foe should 
master these vital yet delicate means of passage on which the 
advancing army may depend for everything. Possibly, too, 
the considerable increase of force acquired by the defensive on 
the field of battle and in tactics by recent changes in small 
arms, may compensate, in a very great measure, for what the 
offensive has gained in strategy; and a cautious inquirer will per- 
haps conclude that the question as yet is by no means settled. 

The war of 1870, however, does teach new and im- 
portant lessons. The most striking of these, perhaps, is its 
illustration, on the largest scale, of the power of the German 
military system, and of the success with which it can combine 
armies, and send them, completed, into the field. These 
characteristics, indeed, had not escaped the notice of real 
masters of the science of war; a remarkable passage in 
Napoleon’s +vorks proves that he contemplated for the forces 
of France an organization in the main similar to that which 
Prussia has since perfected; and Marshal Marmont distinctly 
foretold that the institutions of Prussia would produce armies 
of formidable strength and ‘‘ rapidly mobilised.” The truth, 
however, was not brought home to Europe until the late 
mvasion of France, and the impression it has made appears 
from the fact that all the great Continental Powers have more 
or less adopted the German system in constituting and 
arranging their military power, and even that England has, 
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in some measure, borrowed in her late army reforms from 
Prussia. It is, we think, impossible to deny that the 
organization for war of Germany is, in theory, one of the 
rarest excellence; and the world has seen how, in certain 
circumstances, it can array real and well-trained armies, and 
can “mobilise” them with extreme celerity. The principle 
that, with some fixed exceptions, the whole male population 
of a State is bound, when called upon to take up arms, must, 
if really applied, make the military strength of a nation 
gigantic at least for a time; it was in this way that, in 
1793, France set on foot her “ fourteen armies,”’ and actually 
possessed more men on paper than the Coalition united against 
her. So, too, the principle that a local system is best adapted 
to military affairs, that each division of the State should possess 
the elements of a complete force, and that troops should be 
arrayed in them in separate groups, and with their reserves at 
hand, has an obvious tendency to ensure simplicity and swift- 
ness in “ mobilisation ” for the field ; and in 1870, as we have 
seen, the consequences were, in the highest degree, surprising. 
But if the adoption of these rules seems to have made 
Germany of late all powerful, it does not follow, even in her 
case, that this would be the result again, still less that other 
nations are wise in seeking to imitate her peculiar system. 
Anything like universal military service, except under strong 
national impulse—witness the fortunes of the conscription in 
France—becomes ultimately almost impossible in a civilized 
and progressive State ; it weighs, an enormous and harassing 
burden, on the resources of the most powerful community ; 
and it is attended with grave, perhaps fatal, peril in the case 
of a nation not well united, and liable to revolutionary 
shocks and changes. Not to speak of England, where, we 
need not say, such a demand on the people would not be borne, 
these facts indicate that the very first condition of the 
military organization of Germany is not likely to be of long 
endurance; and time alone will show whether it will not 
prove an iustitution, with evil effects, in many of the lands 
where it has been established. Again, the local military 
system of Germany has worked admirably under good local 
chiefs, and a vigorous and skilful central direction ; it has 
accomplished great things when the whole German nation, 
in every State from the Niemin to the Rhine, was animated by 
a strong common purpose, and stirred by a passion that spread 
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everywhere ; and it has perfectly succeeded in short campaigns 
when the German armies have always marched to victory. 
But how would it have been, if, as might have happened, the 
local authorities in several provinces had abused the great 
powers committed to them; if the central government had 
been weak or corrupt ; if local discontent had widely prevailed, 
and Posen, for instance, had risen in revolt, or Bavaria and 
Baden had quarrelled with Prussia; or, finally, if immense 
disasters had overtaken the German hosts, and three or four of 
the provincial contingents had been annihilated or largely 
reduced in numbers? In these events would the “ mobilisa- 
tion ” of Germany have been as rapid as it was; would the 
world have seen the astonishing sight of a nation rising as a 
man to arms, and taking the field with unwonted quickness ; 
would districts, deprived of the flower of their youth, have 
quickly filled up the gaps in the armies, especially when a 
general average was not, so to speak, made of the loss, and 
other districts had not to contribute? These considerations 
would tend to show that grand as is, in theory, the German 
system, it is nowhere likely to prove permanent; that its 
success or its failure depend on conditions apart from it, 
which must be borne in mind; and that neither in Germany 
or in any other country will it necessarily produce the immense 
consequences which have been wholly ascribed to it. Its 
excellences are, no doubt, great, but there are several grave 
objections to it; and that it triumphed in 1870 was due not 
only to its real merits, but to a singular combination of 
circumstances not at all likely to occur again. 

In strategy the war suggests reflections that also deserve to 
be weighed and dwelt on. The great principles of the art, doubt- 
less, remain what they have ever been ; and now, as heretofore, 
it should be the object of a general in command of an army to 
operate on the decisive points of the theatre, to aim at the most 
vulnerable part of the enemy, so to arrange his forces as 
to be superior in numbers and strength on the day of battle. 
We may, also, pass by the idle assertion that Germany “ has 
discovered a new strategy,” or that the “system of vast con- 
centric attacks” is the true secret of the German success ; 
this is the delusion of those who cannot perceive that the 
same truths may have diverse aspects. Nevertheless the 
methods by which strategy attains its ends may have somewhat 
altered; the forms in which it exhibits its powers may vary 
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from what they have been formerly. The increase in the size 
of modern armies, and the multiplication of roads and railways, 
enable, nay force, commanders to move on more numerous 
lines than they did of old; and the field telegraph in some 
measure averts the danger of operating from distant points and 
with divided masses, against a collected enemy. Armies are 
more separated than was once thought prudent; and great 
manceuvres seem more and more to consist in extensive flank- 
ing movements, in which the adversary is caught and turned 
by opponents gathering on all sides upon him. ‘The im- 
portance, too, of interior lines, that is, of a position in which 
a commander can reach and strike his foe, when divided, 
keeping his own force well together the wk'le, is not, perhaps, 
what it once was; the campaign of 1870 saw nothing like 
what Napoleon accomplished in 1796, against Beaulieu, 
Alwazi, and Wurmser, or in 1814, against Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg. ‘These changes, however, may well be less 
decisive than they at first appear, and before 1870 they were 
at least prefigured. Had they not been largely superior in 
force the Germans probably would not have relied so com- 
pletely on great outflanking movements; and it remains to 
be seen whether attempts of this kind can succeed against a 
determined chief at all equal to his opponent in strength. Nor 
are great turning movements in the least a novelty ; what else 
was the celebrated march on Ulm, or the series of manceuvres 
that led to Jena? by what other means have, in a hundred 
instances, the communications of a foe been reached? all that 
can be said is that, in modern war, they seem to become more 
and more frequent, and in 1870 their results were immense. 
As for interior lines it is more difficult to move a large than a 
small mass with rapidity against a divided enemy; and armies 
being what they now are, the peculiar advantage of this 
position may have to a certain extent diminished. If, however, 
we compare the campaign of 1813 with those of 1796 and 
1814 we perceive that this is no new truth; Napoleon’s 
manceuvres on the plains of Saxony with 250,000 against 
400,0U0 men, were infinitely less precise and successful, than 
when, with 40,000 or 50,000, he conquered at Rivoli or Mont- 
mirail. Nevertheless the value of interior lines is still 
important in a high degree, as the war of 1870 itself demon- 
strates ; it was partly because the Germans held this position 
upon the frontier of France that their first operations were 
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so decisive; and Von Moltke’s movements against the armies 
that were pressing forwar’ to relieve Paris, shows what use 
may be made of interior lues against enemies far apart und 
separated. In leaving this topic we would say a word on a 
singular paradox as regards strategy which has been suggested 
by the war of 1870. It has been said that the success of 
the Germans was due to their organization alone, and that 
generalship had little to do with it; and the sweeping con- 
clusion is thus drawn that the issue of campaigns will hence- 
forth depend less than heretofore on strategic skill. This is 
as much to say that the same instrument in the hands of 
good and inferior artists would give out equally perfect 
melody; and, in fact, as far as regards the operations of 
war, the contrary is the exact truth. The larger and more 
efficient armies become, the more their mechanism is made 
perfect, the more rapid their manceuvres are, the more will 
the powers of their chiefs be taxed; and the result of the 
struggle will more and more turn on the general direction 
given to it. Assuredly it is idle to say that strategy played an 
unimportant part in the great contest we have been noticing. 
Place Von Moltke where Bazaine was between the 12th and 
the 17th of August, and does any one imagine that Irance 
would have suffered the humiliations of Metz and Sedan? 

It is in tactics that the war of 1870.is most valuable in its 
practical teaching, at least as regards the professional soldier. 
‘Tactics are continually in a state of change, and it is in this 
province that the vast improvements in military appliances of 
the present age have, perhaps, had the most striking effects. 
The great general truths of tactics cannot, indeed, be said to 
have varied ; the three arms should always support each other, 
and the object of the tactician should ever be to employ each 
on the field of battle in its proper place, and to the best 
advantage. But the relative importance of the three arms has 
considerably altered of late years, and a revolution has almost 
taken place in the modes in which they are used and em- 
ployed, and, therefore, in the arrangements of battles. Small 
arms, rifled and quickly loaded, have prodigiously increased 
the power of infantry, and have made this arm more than ever 
effective; and while artilleiy has retained its value, the work 
of cavalry as a fighting force has diminished in a remarkable 
degree. The late war has conclusively shown how these 
changes must effect tactics and the disposition of troops in the 
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field, and in these respects its lessons are plain. The fire of 
infantry is now so intense that it is impossible to resist it in 
the dense formations which formerly composed the order of 
battle ; and at the same time it is of such destructive force it 
has made the bayonet of such little use, that it is a matter 
of the first moment to secure for it the widest development. 
Attacks, therefore, in close columns, as the Germans found to 
their cost at Gravelotte, should, in modern war, be never at- 
tempted, and infantry must always be led into action, in an 
order extended as far as is safe, so as to give the breechloader 
its real efficacy. The best way to effect this seems to be, as 
the Germans have often proved, to send forward numbers of 
active skirmishers, and to support them with light, flexible 
columns; and even the solid but not deep line seems now 
unable to oppose the rifle, and must be given up on the 
offensive as least. As regards artillery, the great object is now, 
as always, to make its fire as concentrated and destructive as 
possible ; but owing to the angmented range of the guns, and 
in some measure to the greater extent of the field, in the case 
of most modern battles, batteries are often apparently more 
dispersed, and not confined to so few spots, as they usually 
were in the days of Napoleon. Still the massing of guns on 
decisive points is the true way to employ the arm. The 
superiority of the Germans over the French in this respect was 
very remarkable, and it contributed largely to the final result 
of Gravelotte, and, above all, at Sedan. With respect to 
cavalry, we shall prcbably never see again anything like the 
charges of the French horse on the squares of Waterloo. 
Woerth showed that even the heaviest horsemen have little 
chance against a line of infantry; and the arm, we believe, 
must henceforward play a secondary part in the shock of 
battle. The importance of cavalry, however, is still great, in 
exploring and guarding the march of armies. This is admir- 
ably illustrated by the Germans in their march through 
Lorraine and upon Sedan; and even in action, as at Mars la 
Tour, opportunities will occur when it may be possible to 
employ horsemen with terrible effect. These changes neces- 
sarily have affected the dispositions for and the conduct of 
battles, and this was very evident in the last great contest. 
Armies seem now to engage more loosely and with less preci- 
sion than they did formerly, their lines appear to dissolve and 
break into swarms of rapidly-moving skirmishers, and dense 
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masses are not often seen attempting grand aud imposing 
charges. Cavalry, too, can seldom show in the front; the 
guns, though terrible in their fire as ever, are less conspi- 
cuously, perhaps, in sight, and few attempts are made to carry 
positions by direct movements and downright fighting. There 
is more space, however, for manceuvres than before ; order, 
discipline, and steadiness are quite as important; and, as in 
strategy so in tactics also, attacks are generally made by 
turning movements, combined by an advance in front, the 
fire of small arms being now so severe, that frontal and central 
attacks are extremely difficult. 

On the whole, the defensive has a greater advantage in the 
field than it had seventy years ago, and an able general in 
this position may often wear out a superior opponent. In 
other respects, however, there is not much difference from 
what was seen in the last age, and the war of 1870 has com- 
pletely dissipated some fanciful notions on this subject. 





























Aristophanes. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


—~———_ 


No ancient author has been, on the whole, so well and so 
deferentially treated by his translators as Aristophanes, and 
yet, of all the great writers of antiquity, not one, perhaps, has 
been so imperfectly interpreted to the popular mind of the 
modern world. Not, as I have said, for want of skilful inter- 
pretation, but simply because of the lack of due cultivated 
receptivity ov the part of modern readers. We knights of the 
pen—scholars, may be, more or less imbued with the spirit 
of old Greek wit—are given to deplore the dulness of the mass 
of contemporary readers, and stigmatize it in our imper- 
tinence as Philistia. It becomes us rather to use our 
best efforts towards its enlightenment; and as regards 
Aristophanes, British Philistia need certainly not remain 
in the dark. It may have enlightenment if it will. In 
the year 1820, Mitchell published the first volume of 
his well-known translation, and vol. xxi. of the Quarterly 
Review contained Frere’s memorable article upon it. 
Mitchell deserves honour as the first translator who ap- 
plied to the great comic dramatist a freer rhythmic method 
than any of his predecessors; and if Frere’s brighter 
light had not obscured him, he might have been regarded 
as facile princeps almost to this day. But Frere possessed 
deeper insight and greater rhythmic power. Himself a Tory, 
he caught the spirit of the great Athenian Tory, at the same 
time echoing his marvellous metres with thorough felicity. 
It would be impossible to surpass Frere’s definition of the 
Aristophanic comedy: “It is a grave, humorous, impossible 
GREAT LIE, related with an accurate mimicry of the language 
and manners of the persons introduced, and great exactness 
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of circumstance in the inferior details. The English reader 
can find no better example of this mode of writing than 
“ Gulliver’s Travels.” Only admit the preliminary GREAT LIE— 
the Liliputian or the Yahoo—and all else follows with an 
inflexible logic. But as Aristophanes was a poet of the 
highest order, in him we find a loftier element than in Swift’s 
great work—a sublime impulse of song, which arises skyward 
in the midst of the broadest comedy. The alternations are 
most abrupt. The hoopoo bursts into summoning song amid 
the chaff of Peisthetzerus and Euelpides; and while Socrates 
is invoking the clouds in noble lyric language, Strepsiades 
is playing the buffoon. 

If Frere is forgotten—which surely should not be the 
case, since in 1871 his works were admirably edited by two 
of his nephews, Sir Bartle Frere writing his memoir— 
Philistia might learn something of Aristophanes from a living 
translator, Mr. Rogers, whose versions of the “ Peace” and 
the ‘‘ Wasps” are before me. He has also translated the 
“ Clouds,”’ but that is now out of print. I rejoice to say that 
he promises to give us a revised edition, and to translate such 
other plays as Frere has left untried. Mr. Rogers stands on 
equal grounds with Frere. At this point let me also name, 
to show that Aristophanes is not forgotten in this age, 
Mr. Green’s scholarly edition of four plays in the “ Catena 
Classicorum.” If Philistia will read Aristophanes, in Greek 
or English (Mr. Rogers gives us both), there is abundant 
opportunity for doing so. 

And this is a time to study him. He was a haughty and 
scornful humourist, who tried to stem the tide of Attic deca- 
dence. A Tory I have called him; this he was by emphasis. 
He was born, like the late Lord Derby, in pre-scientific times. 
He hated the demagogue, the sophist, the.sentimentalist. He 
found developments of these in Cleon, Socrates, Euripides, all 
three of whom stalk among us in their later forms. Mr. 
Grote considered him unfair to Socrates. Mr. Browning 
deems him unfair to Euripides. He was unfair. In strenuous 
party encounters there must be unfairness. I have no doubt 
that if Mr. Bright deigned to read Aristophanes, he would 
think him unfair to Cleon; but our great Liberal orator would 
admit that it is not an unparliamentary unfairness. Scholiasts 
and commentators have been saddened by the hard hitting of 
the prince of Greek Comedy, but he did a world of good in 
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his day, and has done good since, through his influence on 
the minds of men who understood him. He is not easily 
understanded of the multitude. Shelley's high-flying lyrics 
are a puzzle to many; “ Gulliver's Travels” are a perplexity 
to others beside the Irish bishop, who thought they must 
contain some exaggeration. Hence, a writer who soars into 
the highest ether with Shelley, yet grovels on the ground 
with Swift, is destined to be the delight of a minority. But 
the purely English reader, who will study Frere’s or Rogers’s 
versions, will be well rewarded. 

The Poet and the Professor are natural enemies; and by 
the professor I mean anyone who takes up politics, science, art, 
war, and even poetry itself, ma purely professional way. If 
Homer is the Revealer and Shakespeare the Creator, Aris- 
tophanes is the Antagonist. He is the accusing spirit of that 
mighty multitude which loves the sordid life of perfect prose. 
It is notable, as Frere perceived, that he composed upon prin- 
ciples of generalization. Other satirists have sketched real per- 
sons under false names, as Pope has done in his lines on Sappho 
and Atticus. Aristophanes took a name, sometimes imaginary, 
often that of an individual, and made it the type of a definite and 
permanent class. Thus, in the “ Acharnians” (I quote Frere), 
Lamachus is not the Athenian general whose name he bears. 
“ He is as pure an abstract as his opponent, Diceopolis; 
the one proud, haughty, courteous, romantic, adventurous, 
and imaginative ; the other shrewd, calculating, peaceful and 
sensual, humble or saucy, as circumstances may require or 
permit. ‘They are the permanent contrasts of human nature, 
and, like their parallels, Don Quixote and Sancho, belong 
equally to all nations and times.” So, in the “ Clouds,” 
Socrates is the generic type of a pseudo-philosopher, and 
though, doubtless, the aristocratic poet had a contempt for 
Socrates himself, who ostentatiously walked barefoot, and 
filled the public places with disputation, the character in this 
play was simply labelled Socrates (and probably played by an 
actor who wore a mask like Socrates), for the sake of arousing 
public attention. Meton, in the “ Birds,” the first geometer 
of his time, is put as a representative of the race of land- 
surveyors who played knavish tricks in new colonies. Agathon 
and Euripides, in the “ Thesmophoriazusze”’ and the “ Frogs,” 
are representative, not individual characters. If Mr. Browning 
had understood the poet’s method of work, “ Aristophanes’ 
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Apology” need not have been written. Aristophanes saw 
with disgust a tendency to vain sophistry, effeminate habits, 
mawkish play-writing on mean and vulgar themes. He drew 
strong and severe caricatures, and gave them the names of 
living men. Socrates was a sophist, Euripides a poetaster, 
Lamachus an ostentatious soldier. Quick-witted Athens saw 
the meaning of these personifications ; later ages, with duller 
wit, have defaced the memory of the great poet with what 
Frere aptly calls “ heaps of calumnious rubbish.” His lava- 
stream of indignation scorched the fools of a decadent time, 
when sophistry was rampant, when the younger generation 
were a race of smatterers, fond of litigation and debauchery, 
afraid to handle oar or lance,—when public spirit was forgotten, 
and every man was seeking his own ends, careless of the 
future of Athens. Enjoyment of a sensual sort was the dream 
of the young Athenian : 
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Since Aristophanes wrote about sixty plays, of which 
eleven only have reached us, it would be a thing impossible to 
trace out with accuracy his political development. The plays 
written between the fifty years’ truce and the Sicilian expedi- 
tion have not been preserved ; and these six years were fall of 
excitement in Athens. Quiet times led to great prosperity 
and luxury; but the hot youth of Athens were restless, and 
Alcibiades filled the people with dreams of conquest. It is a 
misfortune that we have not the comedies of Eupolis and 
Aristophanes written during that time, when the people were 
fired by the thought of conquering Italy and Carthage, and of 
founding the Empire which fate had reserved for Rome. The 
agitated state of the Athenian wind is graphically described 
by Plutarch and Thucydides ; but of what Aristophanes wrote 
on the question we have no evidence until, after the second 
Sicilian campaign, the “ Birds” appeared—a play manifestly 
designed to ridicule the attempt to humble Sparta by a com- 
plete blockade of the Peloponnesus. So far as we can judge, 
Aristophanes was throughout the supporter of a peace policy, 
and believed that the prosperity of Athens was only to be 
secured by the avoidance of war. And, indeed, if the brilliant 
life of the violet-crowned city, with its white temples silent in 
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the sunlight, could have endured, untouched by barbarous 
hands, the gods of Olympus might have envied it. The 
sources of its brilliance were elements of destruction. The 
war between the aristocrat and the demagogue was bitter. 
That “ lion’s whelp,” Alcibiades, had been brought up in the 
city, and was untameable. Had he won his will, and been 
allowed to attempt the vast enterprises which he planned with 
daring and adroitness, it is just possible that there would have 
been a Greek instead of a Roman Empire, and that the history 
of the world would have been changed. ‘ The glory that was 
Greece” might have superseded “the grandeur that was 
Rome.” It was not to be. Lysander took Athens. Alcibiades 
died in his prime; and the dream was over. 

While, therefore, in this essay, no attempt can be made to 
portray Aristophanes as a politician, I hope to give some idea 
of him as a master of language, a censor of poetry, a reflector 
of society. On the threshold, let me remark that, great as are 
Mr. Browning’s poetic powers, he is an inadequate interpreter 
of Aristophanes. The Englishman either loves obscurity or 
cannot emerge from obscurity ; the Greek is as clear as the 
Attic air in which he dwelt. Mr. Browning chooses and 
invents the most cacophonous metres. Livery line of Aristo- 
phanes is full of miraculous melody. Chief distinction of all, 
Mr. Browning holds that art has no morality, and that the 
poet shows greater power by stooping to the dunghill for a 
theme than by soaring to the sky; while Aristophanes taught 
that noble verse could not be written on an ignoble topic. 
And now, twenty-two centuries after the death of Euripides, 
Mr. Browning tries to make Aristophanes apologize for his 
treatment of that dramatist. 

Aristophanes was nineteen when his first comedy, the 
“ Revellers,’ was played, in the Archonship of Diotimus. 
This play and its immediate successor, the “ Babylonians,” 
have perished; the earliest that has reached us is the 
“ Acharnians,” which took the first prize when the poet was 
twenty-one, Euthyemus being Archon. The English reader 
cannot do better than study Frere’s admirable version of this 
play. Its chief character is Dicwopolis, an embodiment of 
honest shrewdness, an Athenian Sancho Panza. The Pelo- 
ponnesian army is invading Attica, and he is driven from his 
farm to take refuge in the city. He goes regularly to the 
Pnyx, 
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“ Resolved 
To bawl, to abuse, to interrupt the speakers, 
Whenever I hear a word of any kind 
Except immediate peace.” 


The Athenians were so maddened by the thought of victory 
that, if a god had come to propose peace, they would not have 
listened; the poet shows this by bringing the demigod 
Amphitheus into the assembly, commissioned by the gods 
themselves to arrange peace between Athens and Sparta; but 
he is ignominiously ejected. He is followed by the Am- 
bassadors sent to the King of Persia, who after a long absence 
have brought back with them an emissary, 


*‘ Shamastabas 
By name, by rank and office the King’s Eye.” 


This personage, doubtless wearing a mask with an enormous 
eye in it, was designed in ridicule of the strange offices held 
at the Court of Persia; from which other and more modern 
courts are not wholly free. The King’s Eye is in- 
vited to feast with the Council in the Prytaneum—a kind 
of Lord Mayor’s banquet; and old Diceopolis, disgusted, 
looks after Amphitheus, and induces him, on payment of 
eight drachmas, to make a separate peace for himself with 
Sparta. ‘This manifest absurdity is the key to the drama. 
Amphitheus presently returns with samples of truces, and 
Diceeopolis, having chosen one that will last for thirty years, 
resolves to go and keep the Festival of Bacchus in his own 
village ; meanwhile Amphitheus is obliged to escape as fast as 
he can, being pursued by some people of Acharne, whose 
vineyards the invaders have ruined, and who are furious against 
any one who proposes peace. These rustics give the play its 
name. 

When Diczeopolis prepares to celebrate the Dionysia, the 
Acharnians attack him. He induces them to listen to him, 
saying he will speak with his head onablock; and, in order to 
arouse pity, goes to Huripides, and borrows the rags of Telephus 
in which to dress himself. Here Aristophanes is laughing at 
the fancy which Euripides had for disguising his heroes as 
beggars. Diczeopolis brings one half of the Acharnian chorus 
to his side; but the other half is still for war, and Lamachus 
comes on the scene. Here, as already has been remarked, the 
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name of a real person is used to typify a class; Lamachus is 
as much the type of the ambitious soldier as Diczeopolis of the 
peace-loving Attic farmer. Lamachus is foiled in all that 
ensues; the Acharnians are won over; open market is pro- 
claimed for all but Lamachus. The incidents of this market 
are intensely ludicrous—especially the scene where a Beotian 
exchanges his wares for what could only be found to perfection 
in Athens—an informer. Then Lamachus goes off reluctantly 
to war, and Diceopolis joyously to his banquet. Peace gets 
the best of it all through, and the wonderful power and 
humour of the poetry should not cause us to forget the political 
foresight of the young dramatist, who did his best to check 
the warlike policy which led to the ruin of Athens. 

The “ Knights” followed, the year afterwards. This also 
has been translated by Frere. It is a tremendous attack upon 
the demagogue Cleon, for whom the poet had intense detesta- 
tion. As Cleon was a tanner, Aristophanes depicts him as 
being superseded by a sausage-seller ; and the contest betweeu 
the two is the main action of the play. The Athenian people 
are admirably personified by Demus, just as the English take 
individual form in John Bull. The characters of this play are 
few—Demus—Demosthenes, Nicias, and Cleon, his slaves, all 
actual personages—and the imaginary sausage-seller, after- 
wards known as Agoracritus, 


“So called from the Agora, where I got my living,” 


who turns Cleon out, and boils old Demus down until he is 
young again. ‘The play takes its name from the constituents 
of the Chorus—the Knights, a body at that time of about 
twelve hundred, to which class it seems probable that Aristo- 
phanes himself belonged. ‘They had done good service in war, 
and were an aristocratic body; and, when the poet determined to 
make a fiercer attack than ever upon Cleon, who had brought 
him before the Council for his previous satire, it was natural 
that he should imagine such a Chorus. The Chorus, being 
sacred to Dionysus, could often say what the author dared not 
put into the mouths of his characters ; and at this time, when 
Cleon was so exasperated against Aristophanes that no actor 
would venture to play the demagogue’s part, and the poet had 
himself to undertake it, we find that the Chorus denounces 
Cleon in unmeasured terms. Still, even in the dialogue, there 
is some plain speaking. Demosthenes says :— 
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“Well, come now! I'll tell ye about it—Here are we 
A couple of servants—with a master at home 

Next door to the hustings.—He’s a man in years, 

A kind of a beanfed, husky, testy, character, 
Choleric and brutal at times, and partly deaf. 

It’s near about a month now, that he went 

And bought a slave out of a tanner’s yard, 

A Paphlagonian born, and brought him home, 

As wicked and slanderous wretch as ever lived. 

This fellow, the Paphlagonian, has found out 

The blind side of our master’s understanding, 

With fawning and wheedling in this kind of way: 

‘ Would not you please go to the bath, Sir? Surely 
It’s not worth while to attend the Cour‘s to-day.’ 
And, ‘ Would not you please to take a little refreshment ? 
And there’s that nice hot broth.—And here’s the threepence 
You left behind you.—And would you order supper ?’” 

















This homely narrative was well understood by the audience 
to indicate Cleon’s methods of retaining power by flattering 
and bribing the democracy ; and it is curious to contrast the 
toleration of Athens with that great British squeamishness 
which not long ago caused a farce to be withdrawn because a 
“break-down” was danced in it by actors who mimicked some 
well-known politicians. Cleon doubtless sat through the 
representation of the “ Knights,” and saw himself dethroned 
by the sausage-seller. Demosthenes goes on to say :— 









“ T’d made a Svartan cake at Pylos lately, 
And mixed and kneaded it well, and watched the baking ; 
But he stole round before me and served it up.” 


This refers to one of Cleon’s most characteristic exploits. 
Demosthenes had blockaded in Sphacteria, in the Bay of Pylos, 
a body of four hundred Spartans, many of the first families. 
To release them, Sparta sued for peace ; Cleon, who desired to 
prolong the war, boasted that he would take them all prisoners 
if allowed to supersede Demosthenes; and, to the surprise and 
delight of the Athenians, he fulfilled his boast. As a result 
he obtained the command ayainst Brasidas, by whom, two 
years after this play was pertormed, he was signally defeated 
and fell on the battle-field. 

When the predestined sausage-seller appears, Demosthenes 
has some difficulty in persuading him that he is born to have 
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greatness thrust upon him. The future ruler of Athens is 
modest. ‘“ But bless ye!” he cries, 


“ , . . only consider my education ! 
I can but barely read . . . in a kind of a way.” 


To whom Demosthenes :— 


“That makes against ye! The only thing against ye— 
The being able to read in any way: 
For now, no lead or influence is allowed 
To liberal arts or learned education, 
But to the brutal, base, and underbred.” 


Plain speaking this, and not delightful to the dull ear of the 
demagogue. Plainer speaking still when the Chorus of Knights 
announce to Cleon that they have found his master :— 


“ But now with eager rapture we behold 
A mighty miscreant of baser mould! 
A more consummate ruffian ! 
An energetic ardent ragamuffin ! 
Behold him there !—He stands before your eyes, 
To bear you down, with a superior frown, 
A fiercer stare, 
And more incessant and exhaustless lies.” 


There follows a most humorous contest between Cleon and 
the sausage-seller, which ends in the triumph of the latter, 
and the disgrace of his rival. Then, while the Chorus occupies 
the stage for awhile, Agoracritus is supposed to boil Demus 
behind the scenes, and make him young again. This he 
announces ; and the Chorus exclaims :— 


“O what achange! How sudden and strange! 
But where is he now? 
Ag. On the citadel’s brow, 
In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 
With the noble Ionian violet crown. 
Chorus. What was his vesture, his figure and gesture ? 
How did you leave him, and how does he look ? 
Ag. Joyous and bold, as when feasting of old, 
When his battles were ended, triumphant and splendid, 
With Miltiades sitting carousing at rest, 
Or good Aristides, his favourite guest. 
You shall see him here straight; for the citadel gate 


Is unbarred ; and the hinges—you hear how they grate!” 
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[ The scene changes to a view of the Propylewm. | 


Give a shout for the sight of the rocky old height ! 
And the worthy old wight that inhabits within ! 
Chorus. Thou glorious hill! pre-eminent still 
For splendour of empire, and honour, and worth ! 
Exhibit him here, for the Greeks to revere, 
Their patron and master, the monarch of earth!” 
So Demus is restored to his pristine glory, Agoracritus becomes 
his minister, and Cleon is contemptuously permitted to take 
up the sausage-selling trade. 

In the “ Knights” Aristophanes is more in earnest, real 
savage earnest, than in any other play. You can see that he 
hates and despises Cleon, whom he regards as a vulgar 
demagogue, assuming the position which had been nobly filled 
by Miltiades and Aristides. In the “ Clouds,” which followed, 
he made his famous attack upon Socrates and the Sophists— 
an attack which has been considered the cause of the con- 
demnation of Socrates more than twenty years later, which is 
highly improbable. 

In the “ Clouds,” old and young Athens are personified in 
Strepsiades and Pheidippides. Both are typical characters ; 
but in Pheidippides we see Alcibiades and his dashing reckless 
set painted in the poet’s usual way. Indeed, as Siivern points 
out in v. 1381 of the comedy, the tpavdicpds of Alcibiades, 
an affected infantile pronunciation, is clearly indicated. More- 
over, his high birth and hereditary love of horseflesh are made 
prominent. The poet reversed his usual method; and, 
although the name of Alcibiades does not appear in the play, 
his individuality must have been manifest to an Athenian 
audience. As Mr. Rogers’s version of the “ Clouds” is not 
accessible, I will try my “ ’prentice hand”’ upon a few passages. 
In the opening scene Strepsiades and Pheidippides are in bed 
early in the morning, the father awake and his son asleep. 


Str. A... hbh! A... hhh! 
King Zeus, is night a weary, space unendable ? 

Will day ne’er come? I heard the cock crow long ago. 
My slaves are snoring, with a new audacity. 

O war, I hate thee heartily for many things, 

And much because I cannot thrash these vagabonds. 
There’s my young rascal, too, who sleeps in happiness, 
Huddled beneath five heavy blankets shapelessly. 
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Well, let me try to sleep.—I can’t—impossible, 
Bitten by bills and writs for that same son of mine. 
He oils his hair, and drives his team, and dreams of them, 
While I am reckoning when comes round the twentieth, 
With growing usury. Boy! alight. My tablets here. 
Now let me calculate, and see the worst of it. 
What do lowe? Twelve minae first to Pasias. 
Pasias—twelve minae—what result? A thoroughbred. 
Kgad, I’d rather lose my eye than look at him. 
Ph. (in his sleep.) Philo, you’re wrong there——Keep within the 
course, fellow. 
Str. Ah, that’s the frightful evil that oppresses me. 
Even in bis very sleep he dreams of racehorses. 
Ph. How many heats this race? How many heats, I say ? 
Str. More than enough, by Zeus. You’ve heated me enough. 
Well, what extortioner comes after Pasias ? 
A chariot, eh ?—three minae—from Amyntias. 
Ph. Come, strip him of his harness: take him home again. 
Str. You’ve stripped me bare enough. 


In this amusingly dramatic fashion the comedy begins ; 
presently Pheidippides awakes, and father and son discuss the 
state of their affairs. Strepsiades attempts to persuade his 
son to study sophist~ under Socrates and Cherephon, in order 
to outwit his creditors ; but Pheidippides will not hear of it, 
and takes refuge with his uncle Megacles. Thereupon Strep- 
siades himself decides to become a pupil of Socrates, and 
learn the logical subtleties which Aristophanes ascribes to the 
philosopher. After an amusing scene with a disciple, Strep- 
siades sees Socrates high in air, suspended in a basket above 
the stage. 

Socrates agrees to introduce his new pupil to his own 
especial goddesses, the Clouds. There follows one of those 
magnificent passages which must always be the despair of 
translators. The invocation of Socrates, in a metre most 
difficult to represent in English, the coarse humour of Strep- 
siades, sometimes too coarse to be rendered, the delicate 
beauty of the Chorus of Clouds, form a combination purely 
Aristophanic. Still, let us try :— 


Soc. Keep silence, old man, and listen to words, that shall fill 
thee with terror and wonder. 
O absolute King! O measureless Air! who holdest the 
Earth in suspension! 
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O Aither light-bearing! O Clouds everlasting, the givers 
of lightning and thunder! 

Arise and appear, strong daughters of Air! and suspend me 
the thinker’s invention. 


Str. Not yet! not yet! Let me double my cloak. 


By Jove, you'll be drenching a fellow. 
What mischievous fiend sent me out in this storm without 
a great-coat or umbrelia ? 


Soc. Come, terror-clothed Clouds, whether now ye may rest on 


the snowy Olympian summit, 

Or whether ye gather round Ocean your father, and whirl 
with his pearly-bright daughters ; 

Or whether from Nile in pitchers of gold ye draw up his 
vaporous waters ; 

Or rest on Meeotis, or hover around the snow-bearing fore- 
head of Mimas. 


O, hear and appear, and the sacrifice take, which thy priest- 
hood offer rejoicing. 


At this point, doubtless, the Clouds appeared above the 


stage in a veil of haze, and gradually turned into charming 
women. It is clear that theatrical machinery was in Athens 


carried to great perfection. The Chorus of Clouds is now 
heard :— 


Immortal Clouds, 
Let us arise, bright in our natural dew, 
From deeply-roaring Ocean’s fatherly breast 
Until we rest 
On lofty mountain peaks amid the blue. 


From the great hill tree-tressed 
We see the wondrous prospect long and wide, 
The sacred earth that happy fruitage bears, 
Rivers divine that to the great sea glide, 
The deeply murmuring tide. 
Adther’s untireable eye 
Pierces the mistiest limits of the sky. 
Away afar the stricken vapour fares, 
And we, revealing deathless beauty, gaze 
O’er earth’s wide-winding ways. 


Thus do the Clouds announce their appearance in the form 


of goddesses. The eye of Aither, the sun, melts their misty 
wrappages. Omitting the intermediate dialogue between 
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Socrates and Strepsiades, I will attempt the second strophe of 
this imaginative and musical chorus. 
Rain-bringing maidens we, 
Now we descend and see 
Pallas’s radiant land, the happy earth, 
Whereon the dauntless race of Cecrops dwell: 
Here there is sacred mirth, 
Here the unutierable mystical rite 
Is celebrate, and goodly gifts are given 
To all the gods of heaven. 


Here temples marble-white, 
And god-like statues standing, chiselled well, 
Crowned offerings to the gods with festive cheer, 
Banquets throughout the year ; 
Ay, and in spring the Bromian delight, 
Re-echoes in his might, 
The dancing chorus eddying lightly round, 
The full flute’s sound. 


Here the poet condenses into a few lovely lines one chief 
aspect of Athens, its honour for all gods, its endless festivals, 
its noble temples, and multitudinous statues. Hven when 
St. Paul visited it, the spirit of the gay Greek faith had not 
wholly fled. 

If in this play Socrates is ridiculed as the representative of 
the sophists, the Athenian people are also laughed at, in the 
person of Strepsiades, for their ready credulity, and for imagin- 
ing that philosophy could be applied to unphilosophic purposes. 
The old Athenian consults the sage in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of his debts ; and caricature of the base uses to which the 
common people thought the new-fangled rhetoric could be 
applied. Strepsiades fails as a pupil of Socrates, and his son 
Pheidippides is taken on instead; wherein we may read the 
poet’s opinion, that the new sophistry was well suited to the 
new generation. There is a very amusing passage, where 
Strepsiades threatens his son to turn him out of doors unless 
he goes to receive instruction from Socrates. The old man is 
full of his new-found knowledge. Pheidippides says : 

Why, poor old dad, you're going daft, ’tis evident. 
You are crazy, that you are, by Zeus the Olympian. 
Str. Haha! haha? Olympian Zeus! What idiocy! 


You really think there is a Zeus, you dunderhead ! 
Ph. Why do you laugh at this ? 
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Str. To hear a child like you 
Echo the obsolete tales of ancient fabulists. 
But listen: I will teach you. Having learnt of me, 
You shall arise to manhood from this babyhood. 
Deep is the secret—name it not to any one. 

Ph. What is the mystery ? 


Str. Well, you swore by Zeus just now. 

Ph. I did. 

Str. Attend, and I will teach you wiser things. 
There is no Zeus, Pheidippides. 

Ph. Who is there, then ? 


Str. Wurrt is the King of the World, and Zeus in banishment. 


This theory Strepsiades fancies that he had learnt from 
Socrates, at an earlier period of the play, where the philo- 
sopher attempts to explain to him that the movements of the 
clouds are due, not to the direct impulse of the Deity, but to 
the aifépios Sivos—the etherial whirl. The old Athenian 
takes Whirl as a proper name, and supposes that Whirl has 
superseded Zeus as Zeus superseded Cronos—only the news 
had not reached him. Here, and in many other passages of the 
play, Aristophanes is delicately satirizing the popular mis- 
apprehension of the Socratic philosophy ; and the very delicacy 
of the satire seems to have caused the comparative failure of 
the play. Even Grote cannot see that the “ Clouds” is much 
harder upon the poet’s perscnifications of old and young Athens 
than upon Socrates and his sophistry-shop ; yet the fact that 
the highest poetry is given to the philosopher might surely 
have been deemed remarkable. Again, when [heidippides 
enters the school of Socrates, he kas to listen to two lecturers, 
one representing Justice and the other Injustice—the former 
dressed as Aischylus, the latter as Euripides. The two oppo- 
nent principles fight their battle in a most eloquent dialogue, 
and Injustice wins the day by an appeal to the populace. 
Here the poet clearly indicates that Socrates set before his 
disciples the true and the false aims of life, leaving them free 
to choose. Finally, when Pheidippides thrashes his father, 
sagaciously arguing that there is no sound reason for the 
paternal monopoly of discipline, Aristophanes foresees that the 
rhetorical customs of the sophists will place young orators in 
the position of veteran soldiers. It is a neat touch of humour, 
that the son thrashes his father for not admiring Euripides— 
Mr. Browning must appreciate this. 
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This particular play has troubled modern classical Radicals 
as much as it evidently perplexed the Attic audience. John 
Bull and Demus are much alike; testy, fond of grumbling, 
easy led by a new device, easily angered by a red rag. Demus 
was puzzled by Socrates, and even more puzzled by the 
Aristophanic analysis of Socrates. It is to me clear that the 
poet comprehended the philosopher, and admired his teaching 
—but that he foresaw the decadence of his beloved city from 
the glorification of Talk which rapidly followed—the establish- 
ment of sophistry-schools. Observe that in the “Clouds” (to 
repeat a previous warning), Socrates is a generic character: 
when he explains meteoric phenomena to Strepsiades, he 
manifestly includes Anaxagoras. If any one in these days, 
writing a political drama, were to make Mr. Gladstone a chief 
character, but bind up into the same dramatic entity Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Lowe, he would take precisely the method which I 
ascribe to Aristophanes. 

The “ Wasps” was played in the year that Cleon and 
Brasidas died. I have here the advantage of Mr. Rogers’s 
masterly translation; and the comparison of his style with 
Frere’s will be interesting. 

Schlegel deems the ‘‘ Wasps” the feeblest of the plays, 
and this because the subject is too limited. But the theme— 
the connection between the Dicasts and the Demagogues—must 
have had immense contemporary interest: and on this point I 
may refer the reader to Mr. Rogers’s able and exhaustive 
prefatory essay. As he tersely puts it, the drama deals with 
this question: “Are the Dicasts, as the Demagogues tell 
them, really lords of all, or are they in reality mere tools 
and slaves of the Demagogues themselves?” Philocleon 
and Bdelycleon, the supporter and the opponent of Cleon, 
fight over this: one maintains that the dicastic office is an ’apy? 
peyarn, the other that it is a weydAn Sovrela. There can be no 
doubt that the Demagogues were strongly supported by the 
Dicasts, who numbered 6000 of the citizens, or nearly one-third 
of the whole. The “ Wasps,” then, was an attempt to weaken 
Cleon’s influence with the Dicasts: judged from this point of 
view it by no means justifies Schlegel’s severe condemnation. 

The chief characters are Philocleon and his son Bdelycleon, 
the latter of whom, by persuasion and stratagem, tries to cure 
his father of the dicastic mania. He is at last so far successful 
that the old gentleman is induced to turn Dicast at home; and 
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he gravely hears a suit brought by one of his dogs against 
another, for stealing a Sicilian cheese—a parody of the im- 
peachment of Laches by Cleon for his conduct in command of 
an expedition to Sicily. In the second part of the play the 
old Dicast, under his son’s guidance, turns a fine gentleman. 
Mr. Rogers’s theory is that this part was added by Aristo- 
phanes to give his audience a taste of the buffoonery in which 
Cratinus excelled. There is much in favour of this hypothesis. 
Assuredly, while the earlier part of the drama contains some 
of the poet’s noblest achievement, the later scenes are merely 
tarcical, and have no logical connection with the main story. 

The parabasis of the “ Wasps” is especially noteworthy. 
Indignant at his recent defeat, Aristophanes is splendid in his 
wrath. This parabasis is perfect in all its parts. In the para- 
basis proper the poet maintains his supremacy :— 


“Now, all ye people, attend and hear, if ye love a simple and 

genuine strain, 

For now our poet with right goodwill, of you, spectators, must 
needs complain, 

Ye have wronged him much, he protests, a bard wko had served 
you often and well before ; 

Partly indeed, himself unseen, assisting others to please you 
more ; 

With the art of a Eurycles, weird and wild, he loved to dive ina 
stranger's breast, 

And pour from thence through a stranger's lips full many a 
sparkling comical jest. 

And partly at length in his own true form, as he challenged his 
fate by himself alone, 

And the Muses whore bridled mouths he drave were never 
another’s, were all his own. 

And thus he came to a height of fame which none had ever 
achieved before, 

Yet waxed not high in his own conceit, nor ever an arrogant 
mind he bore ; 

He never was found in the exercise-ground, corrupting the boys ; 
he ne’er complied 

With the suit of some dissolute knave, who loathed that the 
vigilant lash of the bard should chide 

His vile effeminate boy-love. No! he kept to his purpose pure 
and high, 

That never the Muse, whom he loved to use, the villainous trade 
of a bawd should ply. 
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When first he began to exhibit plays, no paltry men for his mark 
he chose, 

He came in the mood of a Heracles forth to grapple at once with 
the mightiest foes. 

In the very front of his bold career with the jag-toothed monster 
he closed in fight, 

Though out of its fierce eyes flashed and flamed the glare of 
Cynna’s detestable light, 

And a hundred horrible sycophants’ tongues were turning and 
flickering over its head, 

And a voice it had like the roar of a stream, which has just 
brought forth destruction and dread, 

And a Lamia’s groin, and a camel's loin, and foul as the smell of 
a seal it smelt. 

But He, when the monstrous form he saw, no bribe he took and 
no fear he felt, 

For you he fought, and for you he fights; and then last year with 
adventurous hand 

He grappled besides with the spectral shapes, the Agues and Fevers 
that plagued our land ; 

That loved in the darksome hours of night to throttle fathers, 
and grandsires choke, 

That laid them down on their restless beds, and against your 
quiet and peaceable folk, 

Kept welding together proofs and writs, and oath against oath, 
till many a man 

Sprang up, distracted with wild affright, and off in haste to the 
Polemarch ran. 

Yet although such a champion as this ye had found, to purge your 
land from sorrow and shame, 

Ye played him false when to reap, last year, the fruit of his novel 
designs he came, 

Which, failing to see in their own true light, ye caused to fade 
and wither away. 

And yet with many a deep libation, invoking Bacchus, he swears 
this day 

That never a man, since the world began, has witnessed fa 
cleverer comedy. 

Yours is the shame that ye lacked the wit its infinite merit at 
first to see ; 

But none the less with the wise and skilled the bard his accus- 
tomed praise will get, 

Though when he had distanced all his foes, his noble play was at 
last upset.” 


It would be impossible to excel this admirable line-for-line 
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translation of Mr. Rogers’s. The Monster whom the poet 
fearlessly attacked was of course the representative demagogue, 
Cleon; the spectral shapes—the nightmares of society—were 
Socrates and the Sophists. 

The parabasis proper is succeeded by the Pnigos, or 
“‘ Choker,” so called because the speaker had to utter it in 
one breath. It here consists of ten short anapeestic lines. In 
the epirrhema and antepirrhema the Chorus of Aged Wasps 
justify their personification. The former shows them fighting 
at Marathon in their youth, with swords for stings; the latter 
stinging the litigants in their present dicastic stage. The poet 
describes Marathon right nobly ; and his object in thus singing 
the glory of these *Artixol pdvor Sixaiws éyyeveis adtoxyOoves 
is to wean them from their subserviency to vulgar demagogues. 

I need not delay on the remainder of the drama. No 
doubt Aristophanes, in the sheer wantonness of wilful power, 
concluded a play full of his finest poetry with scenes in which 
he showed that he could if he chose outdo the buffoonery of 
his most vulgar competitors. Hence Schegel, misunder- 
standing the poet’s aim, condemned the play as feeble. 
Miiller, however, comes to quite a contrary opinion. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Rogers that the “ Peace” 
is “the tamest and most un-Aristophanic of all the extant 
comedies.” It was represented, B.c. 421, when Athens and 
Sparta were both weary of war. The gravity of the crisis 
deadened his wild humour. The plot is whimsical. Trygeus, 
a patriotic farmer, weary of war, trains a giant beétle, where- 
upon he resolves to fly to Olympus and entreat peace from 
Zeus ; but when he reaches the abode of the gods, they have 
left, and the demon War is installed in their stead, while the 
goddess Peace is imprisoned in a deep cavern. ‘Trygeus 
rescues her, and descends in triumph to earth; and the play 
concludes with a series of homely idyllic pictures which must 
have delighted the Athenian auditory, who were thirsting for 
peace. Dear lovers of the country, the war had driven them 
into city residences, often crowded and sordid. The epir- 
rhema must have been music to their ears :— 


“« As there’s nothing half so sweet as when the seed is in the ground, 
God a gracious rain is sending, and a neighbour saunters round. 
O Comarchides! he hails me: how shall we enjoy the hours ? 
Drinking seems to suit my fancy, what with these benignant 


showers.” 
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And the antistrophe :— 


“OQ to watch the grape of Lemnos 
Swelling out its purple skin, 
When the merry little chirpings 
Of the grasshoppers begin. 

For the Lemnian ripens early, 
And I watch the juicy fig, 

Till at last I pick and eat it 

When it hangeth soft and big: 
And I bless the friendly seasons 
Which have made a fruit so prime, 
And I mix a pleasant mixture, 
Grating in a lot of thyme, 
—Growing fat and hearty 

In the genial summer clime.”’ 


Aristophanes in the “ Peace,” disrobing himself of his 
satiric armour, showed his versatility by turning idyllist— 
bringing the scents and sounds of the country, its homely fare 
and joyous dances, into the Athenian theatre. 

The “ Birds,” played B.c. 414, must have been preceded by 
many plays irretrievably lost. It is, in one respect, the most 
charming of the comedies of Aristophanes. Should I be dis- 
loyal to Shakespeare, king of poets, if I were to say that in 
aérial grace it even surpasses the “Tempest”? But the 
“Tempest” has its Miranda. What a loss it was to the 
Attic comedy that there was no possibility of a Miranda or a 
Rosalind, a Portia or a Beatrice! How Aristophanes would 
have sketched the delicate beauty of womanhood, if it could 
have been produced upon the Athenian stage! The “ Birds ” 
has its political and social aspects. As to the former, Siivern 
is doubtless right in assuming that its main theme was the 
great Sicilian expedition, undertaken in the first year of the 
91st Olympiad. Alcibiades and his sanguine followers had the 
ambitious notion that by conquering Sicily, Italy, Carthage, 
and Libya, the Peloponnesus might be blockadea, and Sparta 
reduced to a secondary position. This Aristophanes ridicules 
by building a City of Comedy in air for the birds to inhabit— 
which done, they starved the gods by allowing no sacrifice or 
incense to pass. 

As a satire, this play was equal to the poet’s highest 
achievement. As a comedy of caprice, it is immortal—a dia- 
mond of whim. A city in the air—Nephelococcygia, or Cloud- 
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cuckoo-town, was the supreme Aristophanic idea. His sunlit 
imagination and bird-like music served him well. The two 
main characters, Peisthetszrus and Huelpides, are well indicated 
by their names; one the persuasive comrade, the other always 
hopeful. The former indicates Alcibiades, doubtless, with 
an admixture, Siivern thinks, of the Leontine rhetorician 
Gorgias—the most magnificent humbug that ever breatued ; 
whiie Kuelpides, the trustful and hopeful, is the typical 
Athenian, easily persuaded by voluble speakers, ever sanguine 
of success. 

The plot of the “Birds” is delightful. Peistheterus 
and EKuelpides go on a visit to the birds of the air, and per- 
suade them to build a city of their own, proving to them 
irrefragably that they are superior to both gods and men— 
an amusing satire on Athenian vanity, since Nephelucoccygia 
symbolized Athens. LHpops, the Hoopoo, is supposed to be 
King of the Birds, once having been Tereus the Thracian. 
When Peisthetzrus makes his tempting offer, Epops calls the 
Nightingale to summon the assembly of birds, in ar ex- 
quisite strain of verse. And this is a faint echo of his kingly 
song :— 

Cease thou from sleep, my fellow ! 

Pour sacred hymns forth from thy throat divine ! 
In plaintive numbers mellow, 

Wailing lamented Itys, thine and mine, 
With liquid tones that swell and rise and float 
Out of thy tawny throat. 


Clear the sweet sound is going 

Through the thick yew-trees to the Olympian throne : 
Thine eloquent anguish flowing. 

Wakes gold-tressed Phebus to his loveliest tone ; 
The gods are smitten by his ivory lyre 
With musical desire. 


The parabasis of this comedy is by many regarded as the 
masterwork of the poet in his lyric vein. It touches philo- 
sophic crotchets with a most dainty and fanciful satire. 
Frere has translated it finely, but 1 will venture on a fresh 
version :— 


Arise, O men, in your nature dark, like the race of leaves, 
of little might, 

Figures of clay, poor shadowy tribes, wingless, who cannot in 
air delight, 
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Mortals most wretched, the dream of a dream, to us immortals 
attend! to us 

The ever-existing aérial ageless, who meditate counsels glorious. 

Then when you have heard high things aright, and of birds the 
earliest genesis, 

And next of the gods, and of rivers next, and of Erebus, Chaos, 
and all that is, 

You may say to Prodicus, ‘Go to the deuce! knowledge like 
yours is of little use.’ 

Chaos was first, then Night, and then Erebus dark, and Tartarus 
wide ; 

Neither was earth, nor air, nor heaven, till black-winged Night 
arose in her pride, 

Laying a mystical windy egg in the bosom of Erebus, deep, 
immense, 

And lo there was joy, for in time the boy, young radiant Love 
rose merrily thence ; 

His golden wings were tempest-swift, and when he soared in his 
fairy flight, 

Black Chaos blushed, and a new life rushed, and we, the Winged 
Ones, came forth to light. 

There were no immortals until the day when Chaos was touched 
by the dart of Love. 

Then heaven and ocean and earth arose, and the strong 
unperishing gods above. 

Thus we are of gods most ancient far, and of Love the earliest 
born are we ; 

The proof is clear; to lovers dear, we follow them ever on land 
and sea. 

Oft will gift of a bird win love, when blushing beauty is shamed 
and coy; 

The fluttering plume moves youth in its bloom, and ever he 
brings you mortals joy. 

Spring and winter and autumn we show; when the screaming 
crane to Libya flies, 

Into slumber dips the master of ships, unshipping his rudder 
with drowsy eyes ; 

And it tells Orestes to weave him a cloak, lest he have to steal 
one, villanous joke. 

When the fierce kite soars, you clip your sheep ; when the swallow 
sails, how sweet it is 

To hail the new-comer who tells of summer, and light-clad feet 
the south wind to kiss. 

Ammon, Delphi, Dodona are we, Phoebus Apollo, lord of the lyre, 

For whatever you do you have to ask from the wandering birds 
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We tell you of gain, of labour, of marriage, every fancy you call 
a bird— 

A sudden surprise, a song that flies, anything new and freshly 
heard. 

If we’re the Apollo you fain must follow, and wisdom learn from 
our least song-word. 


The building of Nephelococcygia, in the sunlit air, has 
many humorous incidents. First there comes a poet, who 
mightily desires to be rewarded for hymns that he has made 
in honour of the city, and who is made happy with the conse- 
crating priest’s old clothes. Follows a soothsayer, who quotes 
Bacis and talks oracles, and whom Peisthetewrus upsets by 
inventing counter oracles of his own. Next comes Meton, the 
great Greek geometer. He appears—a little unfairly, perhaps, 
but ’tis the Aristophanic practice—as representing the surveyors 
who pushed their way into new settlements. Various legal 
personages also arrive, but Peisthetzerus is more than a 
match for them all. While he entertains and _ baffles 
them, his City in Air is finished. A breathless messenger 
arrives :— 





Where is he, 1say? Where ishe? I pray you, where is 
Peistheteerus our Archon ? he? 





Pe. I am here, fellow. 
Mes. The wall of the city is built. 
Pe. I am glad thereof. 


Mes. A wall most beautiful, and of manifold mightiness. 
Poxenides the Alderman of Brag Ward might 
Pass charioteer Theogenes on top of it, 

With teams as big as the horse of Troy. 

Pe. O Heracles ! 

Mes. The length is a hundred cubits. For I measured it 
Without a blunder. 

Pe. O Poseidon, what a length ! 
Who built this wall of wonderful enormity ? 

Mes. Birds and no creatures else. Egyptian bricklayers, 
Cutters of wood and stone were wholly absent there. 
Birds did the work, and I am full of wonderment. 
Came thirty thousand cranes or so from Libya, 
Carrying foundation stones. The corncrakes chiselled 

them. 
A myriad storks made bricks ; and radiant kingfishers 
Soared hither with the river’s water merrily. 
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Pe. Who carried mortar then ? 


Mes. The grey green herons did. 
Pe. How did they throw it in ? 
Mes. "Twas done right cleverly. 


Geese dipped their feet and tossed it, best of plasterers. 
Pe. Birds’ feet are marvellous. 
Mes. The ducks were hod-men too ; 
The swallows worked away like masons’ ’prentices, 
With mortar in their mouths. 
Pe. Why hire our servants ? 
Were, and what happened? did they finish the woodwork ? 
Mes. Pelicans did the carpentry : their chisel bills 
Hewed the great gates, with noise as of a dockyard there. 
And all those gates are watched by careful sentinels, 
Well fastened, visited by the watch, kept carefully, 
Guards at each station, every tower its beacon-fire. 


Excellent news, this, for Peisthetzerus, who had no idea 
of the prompt loyalty of his bird-empire. But there comes 
a second messenger, with something less pleasant to tell. 
A god from Olympus has flown through the city, having 
eluded the jackdaws, keepers of the gate. Already thirty 
thousand hawks have been sent to capture this dangerous 
voyager. It turns out to be Iris, the lady who treads the 
rainbow with divine messages, aeAXOTros ypuooTtepos. Zeus has 
despatched her to insist on sacrifices from the race of mortals— 
sacrifices whose incense has been intercepted by the building 
of the new city. Peisthetzrus, fearless of the gods, frightens 
poor Iris into flight, and boldly declares war. Indeed, the 
cool way in which Peisthetewrus sends off one troublesome 
personage after another, “ with a flea in his ear,” is doubtless 
a reflexion of the masterly audacity of Alcibiades. The City 
of Air is soon invaded by a host of people who long to share 
its advantages. A parricide, a poetaster, an informer, follow 
each other, and are dismissed with summary contempt. 
Presently comes Prometheus, in disguise, under an umbrella. 
He is typical of the numerous traitors that naturally came to 
the surface when there was war among the small Greek states. 
He has heard that the gods will send an embassy to the birds, 
and he advises Peisthetzrus not to accept any offer less than 
the abdication of Zeus, and Basileia (sovereignty personified) 
as a bride for himself. This points at the assumed policy of 
Alcibiades—that Sparta should yield the hegemony to Athens, 
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and that he should be the ruler of Athens. The meaning of 
Basileia is clearly expressed in the dialogue. 


Pe. And who is Basileia ? 
Pro. Damsel beautiful. 
She manages the thunderbolts of Zeus, my friend, 
Keeps all the keys, insists upon economy, 
Concocts the Budget, dominates the Admiralty, 
Maintains free speech, and Quarter Day, and Income Tax. 


The information of Prometheus turns out correct. and 
Peistheteerus receives an embassy, composed of Poseidon, 
Herakles, and a barbarian god called Triballus. These 
ambassadors represent the Peloponnesians and Thebans, the 
Corinthians, and certain outer barbarians, on whose support 
Sparta counted. The people of Hellas regarded all outsiders 
as barbarians; and Aristophanes, a Greek of the Greeks, 
carried this contemptuous whim to a climax, when he gave the 
barbarians a god of their own—a loutish divinity, who can 
speak nothing but gibberish, and whom Poseidon has perpetu- 
ally to call to order. He causes the King of Ocean to 
exclaim :— 


Democracy! oh, whither art thou driving us, 
Since the gods make this blackguard their ambassador ? 





The play ends with the triumph of Peisthetzrus over the 
ambassadors from Olympus, and the proclamation of his 
nuptials with Basileia. I take it.that Aristophanes, who all 
along had checked the ambition of Alcibiades, had begun to 
think that the supremacy of a daring and brilliant ruler would, 
in that perilous time, be better than the endless quarrels 
of vulgar and inferior demagogues. And verily, if Aristo- 
phanes had not tamed the “lion’s whelp,” Alcibiades might 
have done what was reserved for Caesar, and the Empire of the 
World might have been conquered by Athens instead of by 
Rome. What a difference! The two civilizations are essen- 
tially distinct; and it is most difficult to conceive a Greek 
Kurope substituted for our Roman Europe. Homer is closer to 
the Teutonic mind than Virgil: Aristophanes than Terence. 
How would this difficulty have worked if Greece instead of 
Rome had for centuries been the pivot on which the world 
revolved ? 

The “ Lysistrata,” acted B.c. 411, when Callias was Archon, 
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was again a plea for peace. Lysistrata, wife of an Athenian 
magistrate, summons a council of women from the various 
States, and they decide to take the strongest imaginable 
measures against their husbands until they consent to make 
peace. Perhaps Mr. Ruskin was thinking of this comedy 
when he suggested that during war the women of all civilized 
races should wear mourning, and decline festivity. While the 
younger women hold their assembly, the elder seize the 
Acropolis, where the treasure of the city is kept. The humour 
of this play is infinite, but not translateable virginibus 
puerisque. The women conquer, of course. Brilliant as is the 
“ Lysistrata,” it did not persuade the Athenians to a pacific 
policy, although Sparta was eager for peace: the two States 
seemed destined by some strange madness to unending 
warfare. 

The German commentators, to whose conscientious toil 
classical literature is vastly indebted, are occasionally amusing 
by their simple profundity. There is a chorus of old men in 
the play, and, of course, the poet makes them immensely old 
as to their reminiscences; so Bergler remarks simply that 
Aristophanes “ assigns to the chorus actions which have taken 
place long before any of those then living were born.” Even 
so Captain J.emuel Gulliver makes his giants much bigger 
than any of whom there is authentic record. Weare reminded 
of Porson’s epigram, after Phocylides— 


“The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five-score 
But ninety-five more ; 
All save only Hermann, 
And Hermann’'s a German.” 


The same year saw the “ Thesmophoriazuse,” a play 
directed against Euripides. That dramatist shows in most of 
his tragedies a strong dislike for women, which commentators 
have ascribed to his having twice been married, and each time 
divorced. The Thesmophoria was an autumnal festival of the 
Athenian women, held in honour of Demeter, the lawgiver ; 
and Euripides, hearing that he is to be accused and condemned 
by the women at that time, for his many attacks upon them, 
attempts to geta friend to disguise himself in female attire, and 
undertake his defence. He first tries Agathon, a tragic poet 
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of the time, whose peculiarities Aristophanes ridicules with 
great vivacity. One of his fancies, which I recommend to 
modern poets as a trick worth trying, is to dress himself in 
the costume of the character he is depicting. 


aaj ~ 
Airixa yuvatxel Hv morn tis Spapuara, 
Merovoiay dei tév TpdTwv 76 cap’ Exe. 


Agathon wisely declines the perilous adventure which Euri- 
pides desires to thrust on him; whereupon Mnesilochus, the 
father-in-law of Euripides, offers to undertake it. He is 
discovered, and given into the charge of a police-officer, and 
there follow a series of amusing scenes, wherein Euripides 
attempts his rescue in various disguises—as Menelaus, as Hcho, 
as Perseus—all the dialogues being in phrases taken from the 
tragedies of Euripides. 

The “ Frogs ” appears to have been twice acted—the first 
representation being B.c. 405, in the Archonship of Callias. 
In this play, Aristophanes discharges his final volley of shafts 
against Kuripides, who died the previous year. The maxim, 
de mortuis, was grievously infringed, no doubt; but Aristo- 
phanes could hardly be expected to throw away the opportunity 
offered him for a last grand protest against the degradation of 
the drama by Euripides and his school. I am not surprised 
that Mr. Browning, himself a vivisective poet, likes the diag- 
nosis of human malady which Euripides supplies. But to me 
that tragedian always seems insincere. I agree with the 
judgment upon him which that great poet and scholar, Landor, 
puts into the mouth of Aspasia, “ He writes tenderly, but he 
is not tender.” 

In the “ Frogs,” we find Athens in need of a tragic poet. 
Sophocles and Euripides had followed A%schylus to Hades. 
There was no adequate song of terror and sorrow to satisfy the 
dwellers in the violet-crowned city, the wearers of the grasshop- 
pers. Then Dionysus (whom it wili be more convenient to call 
Bacchus hereafter), being the natural patron of the Attic drama, 
which was chiefly presented at the Dionysia, resolves to descend 
to Hades and bring back Euripides. He takes with him his 
servant Xanthias ; and in the opening scene we have Bacchus, 
with his lion’s skin and club, to imitate Herakles, former 
treader of the dread downward path, while Xanthias, mounted 
on an ass, carries the baggage. The first act of Bacchus is to 
call on Herakles for directions as to his route. Herakles rallies 
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him amusingly, but gives him the requisite instructions. The 
broad fun of this opening may be judged from a single pas- 
sage. Xanthias is always complaining of the luggage he has 
to carry, and suggests that one of the dead men going to 
Hades should be paid to take it. At this moment a funeral 
procession passes— 


Bacchus. A good idea. There’s a dead man going now. 
Hallo! Isay. You, dead man! You. Attend to me. 
Listen. You’lltake my traps to Hades, won’t you, sir ? 
Dead Man. How many ? 

Bac, These. 

D.M. Tl take them for two drachmas, then. 

Bac. By Zeus, not likely. 

D.M. Bearers, move on quietly. 

Bac. Stay, my good fellow. Why not make a bargain of it? 

D.M. Pay your two drachmas, friend, or else don’t talk to me- 

Bac. Come, take nine obols. 

D.M. May I come to life again ! 


The dead man, who would rather come to life again than 
accept three-fourths of what he thought his right charge, is a 
charming exemplar of “ the ruling passion strong in death.” 

When Charon and Bacchus are rowing across the Styx, we 
have the famous chorus of frogs, from which the comedy is 
named— 


Brekekekex, koax, koax ! 
Brekekekex, koax, koax ; 
We marshy fountain-children, 
With harmony bewildering, 
Sing hymns to you, delightful hymns to you— 
Koax, koax ! 
Just such a joyous pxan, 
We sang to the Nysean, 
Jove’s son, amid his wine-drencht retinue, 
Wild in their devilry, 
Shaming the Chytre’s every-sacred revelry. 


Through this chorus, of which I render a few lines only, the 
croaking of the frogs of Styx is turned into a delicious Attic 
melody. 

Bacchus, arriving in Hades, pretends to be Herakles, and 
gets terribly frightened in consequence—the burly demigod 
having greatly deranged the order of things in the lower 
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regions when he visited them. Twice does Bacchus change 
costume with Xanthias, and make his servant play the part of 
Herakles. Passing this, I come to a choice dialogue between 
Macus and Xanthias, which leads to the main point of the 
drama— 


Ajacus. By Zeus, the Saviour ; but he is a gentleman, 
That master of yours. 
Xanthias. A gentleman! You're right my boy, 
He lives for wine and women—that’s a gentleman. 
Af. To think he never thrashed you, when you told us all 
You were the master, hé the slave? ’Tis wonderful. 
Xa. He would have suffered for it. 
Mh. Well, ’twas servant-like ; 
I'd do the same at any opportunity. 
Xa. You like the fun of it ? 
Mh. My friend, I honour you. 
When I can plague my master, I know happiness. 
Xa. And, if he thrashes you, out you go muttering. 
41, That’s some revenge. 
Xa. Yes, but the fun of gossiping ! 
Mi. By Jove, I don’t know anything more exquisite. 
Xa. By Jove, the god of families! And when you hear, 
Through keyholes, eh? The master’s secrets ? Glorious! 
Of course you go and tell your friends ? 
Mi. Of course I do; 
By Jove, ’tis then I know the height of happiness. 
Xa. Phoebus Apollo! give me your right hand, my pal, 
Let us embrace, for we are cronies suitable. 
And tell me now, by Jove, who is our fellow-slave, 
What’s all this hooting, crying, roaring, wrangling, 
We hear just now. 
4. Adschylus and Euripides. 
Xa, Ha! 
4i, Yes, an affair, a mighty affair, a huge affair, 
Arises among the dead, and plagues them terribly. 
Xa. How so? 
Ai, We've got a law that ’mong your geniuses, 
No matter what they do, the very best of them 
Shall dine in the Prytaneum, at Pluto’s table there, 
Where the grill’s the hottest. 
Xa. I see what you’re driving at. 
4i, Then, if another fellow, better up in it, 
Comes down, why this one has to yield his place to him. 
Xa. But why the devil should that trouble Aischylus ? 
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“@. He held the tragic throne, the King of Poetry, 
The highest, strongest, noblest. 
Aa, Well, who holds it now? 
“4. Euripides came down, and aired his poetry 
To tramps and beggars, pickpockets and parricides, 
Housebreakers, and the like. This place is full of them. 
They heard his turns and twists and curious sophistries, 
And went stark mad about him; claimed the throne 
from him, 
Whereon sits Aischylus. 
Xa. Did no one pelt the fellow ? 
“4. By Jove, not one. The mob went in for trying it ; 
Each playwright to come on and show his cleverness. 
Xa. The mob of rascals ? 
Mh. Ay, prize rascals, thorough ones. 
a. But surely there were some who stood for Aischylus. 
44, The good are few...in Hades or this theatre. 
Xa. And what will Pluto do in this emergency ? 
4G. He has ordained the great ordeal of skill forthwith. 
Xa. But wherefore is the throne unclaimed by Sophocles ? 
i. By Jove, not he. Having embraced great Adschylus, 
Given the hand of friendship and discipleship, 
He sat beside him. He would be third combatant 
If Aischylus were beaten, but not otherwise ; 
Bowing to Aischylus, he defies Euripides. 


Well, this is a charming scrap of comedy two thousand years 
old; it proves that human nature is much the same in England 
as it was in Attica. There are poets like Sophocles, and 
poetasters like Euripides; and alack! there are too many 
servants like Avacus and Xanthias. ‘The lazy, gossiping, eaves- 
dropping race is unchanged and unchangeable. 

Pluto selects Bacchus to judge between Adschylus and 
Euripides; and the god, in his vacillation from one side to 
the other, is an amusing caricature of the Athenian judges of 
the drama. The contrast between the rivals is at once visible. 
Aaschylus, a native of Eleusis, invokes the divine patroness of 
his town to aid him, offering incense. 


Aischylus. Demeter, of my spirit kindly nourisher, 
May I prove worthy of thy mighty mysteries. 
Bacchus. Now do you also offer incense. 
Euripides. Pardon me. 
Entirely different are the gods to whom I pray. 
Bac. Some of your own, quite lately coined. 
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Eur. Exactly so. 

Bac. Pray to your brand-new patent gods at once, I beg. 

Eur. Ether, my nutriment! and Tongue, hinged easily ! 
Thou, Subtlety ; ye Nostrils, keen in scent of faults ! 
Help me to overthrow all hostile argument. 


Thus Euripides begins, with what Droysen calls ‘ enlightened 
blasphemy,” deifying his own faculties and organs. 

The whole contest between the two poets is admirable, 
though some of the broad comedy therein makes Mr. Browning 
very fierce. Amid all his fun, Aristophanes sticks closely to 
his main thesis, which is, that poetry should deal with noble 
themes, and thus instruct the people. 


4s. The poets of old high stories told, which made the men more 

manly far. 

Lo, Orpheus blithe made known the myth, and bade us 
abstain from foolish war. 

Muszus taught health, the world’s best wealth, and brought 
down wisdom oracular. 

To Hesiod praise for his works and days, season of fruit and 
season of toil: 

Then Homer, the best, with his battle-zest, and the mighty 
fury of war’s turmoil, 

The marshalled legions, the conquered regions, valour and 
glory, splendour and spoil. 


Next Aischylus reproaches Huripi‘es with putting harlots on 
the stage—Pheedra and Sthenobcea , ard ere we come to the 
main point :— 
Eur. Your tale you stretch. What harm, you wretch, has my 
Sthenobcea ever done ? 
és. Why, women well-bred, from life have fled, have suffered a 
lewd Bellerophon. 
Eur. And my Phedra too, the story is true. Surely you haven’t 
a word to say. 
Ais, True, yes, and vile! Is it quite worth while to bring such 
filth to the light of day? 
The teacher of youth should feed them with truth, and not 
with the tales of the liars’ den, 
And you, the poet (full well you know it) are God-sent 
teacher of women and men. 


The reference to Sthenobcea is supposed to indicate that some 
Athenian lady of good position had recently committed suicide, 
in connection with an illicit amour, and had possibly justified 
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herself by the Euripidean exemplar. We have here, tersely 
put, the essence of the theory which Aristophanes held about 
poetry. He demanded noble themes nobly treated. Euripides 
preferred ignoble themes; and an ignoble theme cannot be 
nobly treated. 

I cannot find space for more of this contest, 

“Crammed full of genius, wit and fun and freak,” 

which ends eventually by the decision of Bacchus in favour of 
Adschylus, whom Pluto then allows to return to Athens. He 
had vowed, as we have seen, to take back Euripides; but from 
this vow he escapes by borrowing that dramatist’s own plea— 
it was what the Athenians called Sophistry, and we should call 
Jesuitry :— 

“* My tongue has sworn—but A‘schylus must go with me.” 


He quotes ipsius Euripidis verba. 

The “ Ecclesiazusee ” was produced B.c. 392, in the Archon- 
ship of Demostratus. In it the women enter the public 
assembly in male attire, and obtain a majority of votes, and 
establish a communism such as would amaze the wildest of the 
French theorists. The play is a splendid satire on the ideal 
republics of the philosophers, but the consequences are pushed 
too far and too plainly to be at all translateable. It is worth 
the study of speculative politicians ; but those gentry seldom 
know much Greek—and Aristophanes is not food for fools. 

Of the “Plutus” there were two representations, and 
probably two versions ; that which has come down to us may 
be a mixture of both. The dates are 408 B.c., when Diocles 
was Archon, and 388 B.c. when Antipater was Archon. In the 
latter year Aristophanes, whom I have briefly followed from 
his wondrous brilliant youth, was sixty ; and he is believed to 
have died soon after. There is record of two plays sub- 
sequently produced under the name of his son Ararus. The 
“Plutus” is, of all the plays of Aristophanes, the least 
dramatic—the least political and personal. It is more an 
allegory than a play. Chremylus, a man to whom virtue has 
given nothing but poverty, despairing for himself, asks the 
Delphic oracle whether he had not better bring up his son as a 
knave, to insure his prosperity. The god simply tells him to 
follow the first person he meets, and compel him to go home 
with him. He encounters a wretch in tatters, old and blind; 
this turns out to be Plutus, god of wealth, deprived by Zeus of 
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his eyesight that he might not distribute riches wisely. 
-Chremylus restores him to sight in the temple of Aisculapius ; 
whereupon all the good folk are enriched, and all the scamps 
made paupers. Delicious idea! Would that I were a 
Chremylus, and could take Plutus, his eyes keen as Jove’s 
eagle’s, into the core of the City of London! 

Of the “ Plutus” there is a good prose translation by 
Henry Fielding and the Rev. William Young; and from the 
dedication (to Lord Talbot) I quote these words: “The great- 
ness of this author’s genius need not be mentioned to your 
lordship ; but there is a much stronger recommendation to one 
of your known principles. He exerted that genius in the 
service of his country. He attacked and exposed its enemies 
and betrayers with a boldness and integrity which must 
endear his memory to every true patriot.” I fully agree with 
Fielding. No writer of antiquity had public spirit so com- 
pletely as Aristophanes, the King of Comedy; it was the 
unmoveable base of the slender-shafted column which was 
crowned with the lovely capital of perfect poetry. 

I observe that M. Sainte-Beuve, in his essay on Moliére, 
while he regrets that we know nothing of Menander, omits all 
mention of Aristophanes—the very first writer in the class to 
which Moliére belongs. The omission is curious; but Aristo- 
phanes is scarcely suited to the French mind. His haughty 
aristocratic contempt for democracy would hardly attract our 
ever-changeful neighbours. Arthur Clough used to say that 
“ Homer” was the man’s book; it is true. And I say that 
“ Aristophanes” is the Englishman’s book. I assign three 
reasons :— 

1, He hated democracy. Sodowe. He exposed its follies 
with a frolic fancy, a scorching wit, a humour beyond Rabelais. 
He personified Demus as we personify John Bull. He loved 
peace, quiet times, prosperous farming, the sober enjoyment of 
life. 

2. He hated sophistry. So do we. 

3. He hated morbid poetry. So do we. It gets its 
chance, this diseased stuff; but it cannot live. Great poems 
must be written on great subjects, by men whose spirits are 
pure. Such is, in my belief, the teaching of the great Attic 
comedian. — 
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BY BEATRICE MAY BUTT, AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


> - 


~ CHAPTER I. 


“ When thou hast met with careless hearts and cold, 
Hearts that young love can touch, but never hold, 
Not changeless, like the loved and left of old, 

Remember me, remember me, 
I passionately pray of thee!” 


I am looking out of one of the windows of our long salon, at 
the picture I think the loveliest in the world; but my eyes are 
so full of tears that I am trying hard to keep from falling, that 
TI can scarcely see the calm sweep of the Loire, bordered by 
its tall poplars, and the Chateau de Luynes in the distance, 
which, with the quaint old village, its tall church spire tower- 
ing above the surrounding cottages, makes altogether, on a 
bright day like the present, a view that many people would 
go far out of their way to see. 

What had brought the tears into my eyes was a remark 
my old grandmére, who was sitting knitting, had made to me 
a few minutes ago. I had been moving restlessly about from 
one window to another, and at last my grandmother looked up 
and said: “ Tiens, ma chére, it must be very tiring fidgeting 
about like that ; I fear that if we do have a ball, you will be 
too worn out to dance at it!” 

Oh, Grandmére! ” I cried, throwing myself down again 
in the arm-chair from which I had just risen, preparatory to 
taking another look out of the farthest window, “are we really 
going to have a ball, and why ?” 

‘Well, your father was telling me last night, that Raoul 
de Montcour’s people have arranged a marriage for him, and 
so as we shall not have the pleasure of seeing him amongst us 
much longer in the character of a bachelor, your father talks 
of giving a ball in honour of the great event.” 
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* Whom is he going to be married to ? ”’ I exclaimed breath- 
lessly. 

“Oh, a very good match,” replied my grandmother 
abstractedly, her whole soul once more given to turning the 
heel of her stocking. ‘A Comtesse Héléne something, very 
rich and very beautiful—two good qualities that do not often 
go together, and though it appears so desirable in a worldly 
point of view, it does not seem altogether a mariage de con- 
venance, as they are said to be quite ‘ in love.’ ” 

And this is why I am standing in the window with my eyes 
so full of tears that I cannot see the waters of the Loire 
sparkling in the summer sunshine. 

After a pause, I said, “ I think, Grandmére, I will take my 
pot of lilies down to the church; they are in full bloom now, 
and they will look pretty before the altar.” 

I did not seem to care to watch any longer for a chance 
visitor riding up the avenue. 

I flew, rather than walked, up the shallow oak staircase that 
led to my own room; that retreat once gained, I threw myself 
down on the bed, and wept torrents of tears. ‘ Cruel, cruel,” 
I sobbed, “ what right had he to come here day after day, and 
try to win my love, as I knew, none better, he had tried, 
when he could never give his own in return. It was heartless, 
it was wicked, to let me betray my love, as I remembered 
with reddening cheeks I had done again and again, when all 
the time he was counting the hours to be back in Paris, and 
most likely was writing amusing accounts to his belle Héléne, 
of the country girl who had fallen so desperately in love with 
him. Well, and after all,—this Comtesse Héléne—in what was 
I so much her inferior? Certainly I was not beautiful, but 
_I was certainly not ugly, at least Raoul had never let me think 

so;” but at that moment my grandmother’s words flashed across 
my mind, “she was rich and she was beautiful, two good quali- 
ties that do not often go together.” 

“ Ah, that was it, of course,’ and I rose off the bed, 
and began pacing hastily up and down the room with my 
hands clasped tightly together, “it’s all the money,” I ex- 
claimed angrily ; “ oh how I wish we were rich enough to afford 
to be happy, or rather that it was not the law of the land that 
happiness is to be always sacrificed to riches! ”’ But miser- 
able or happy, it was quite time I started if I meant to be 
back for dinner; so after dipping my face in cold water, and 
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trusting to the air to cool my hot cheeks, for I did not wish 
M. le Curé to ask any questions, I started. 

To reach the conservatory where my flowers were, I had to 
pass through the picture gallery, a long room which ran down 
all one side of the house, and which was used as a ball-room, 
on the rare occasions on which my father indulged in such a 
festivity, a thing he had not done since my brother Henri, 
who was now in Paris with his regiment, came of age three 
years ago. 

Slowly I paced down the hall until I stood opposite a 

picture which always had a strange fascination for me. It 
represented a tall, slight girl of about sixteen, playing at 
battledore and shuttlecock, in the very room where I was my- 
self standing. Her dark, wavy hair was gathered up over a 
cushion on the top of her head in the fashion our grand- 
mothers loved, and then fell in little loose curls on her fore- 
head; her eyes, of the darkest, deepest sapphire blue, were 
gazing eagerly upwards, following the flight of the shuttle- 
cock ; she was dressed in a plain muslin dress, the white folds 
of which were reflected in the shining parquet at her feet; 
ornaments she had none, save only a plain gold wedding-ring 
on the hand that held the battledore, for the curious part of 
the picture was that she was playing left-handed, the right 
being in a sling, and yet such was the skill of the artist, and 
the grace of the girlish figure, that there was nothing awkward 
about it. Underneath was engraved, “‘ Hester de Ligny, aged 
16,”’—it was a portrait of my father’s mother, taken the year of 
her wedding. 

As I stood gazing at the picture of my Irish grandmother, 
whose name I had inherited, and whom I was said to strangely 
resemble, her story came back to my remembrance, as I had so 
often heard it. The story of how my grandfather had met her 
first in Paris, and had fallen in love first with her lovely, laugh- 
ing face, and then with her sweet self. Quickly he had wooed 
and won his young bride, and brought her to his home by the 
Loire. But they were wild, lawless times in which they lived, 
and one night my father, who had gone into Tours on business, 
did not return as early as he was expected; becoming uneasy, the 
young countess opened the hall door, and stood on the steps 
listening, until she heard the first sounds of his horse’s hoofs, 
when she hurried down the avenue to meet him. He, on see- 
ing her, dismounted, and drawing the reins over his arm, 
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walked slowly back with her under the summer night. 
Suddenly her eyes wandering from right to left, caught the 
gleam of a pistol in the moonlight; and before she could speak 
a word of warning, there was a flash and a loud report. 

But love is ever quicker than hate; with the instinct of 
defending him she stretched out her hand, and the ball that 
was meant to have dealt death to the man at her side, only 
broke the arm of the woman who loved him. In the confu- 
sion that ensued, the would-be murderer escaped. 

The Count de Ligny carried his bride home, and with care 
and loving attention she was soon all right again; but one day 
on opening the door of the gallery, he saw his child-wife busily 
engaged in trying to play battledore and shuttlecock with her 
left hand, her right being still in a sling. 

“ Poor girl,” he said pityingly, ‘‘ see what you have to thank 
me for.” 

‘“‘T am sorry,” she replied gravely, “‘ because I know how 
you hate anything awkward! ” 

And then my grandfather caught her in his arms, and 
declared that of all the graceful pictures he had ever seen, was 
a woman playing battledore and shuttlecock with her left 
hand; “ And to prove I mean what I say,” he added, “ I shall 
have an artist down from Paris, and you shall be painted just 
as you are, that your descendants may have a memorial always 
of your love and courage, and your childish heart, which I pray 
God you may keep for ever! ” 

And so she did, as far as this world is concerned, for a year 
after that she died, leaving a little son (my father) to mourn 
a lifetime the mother, and the mother’s love he had never 
known. 

But before that sad ending to her romance, the great artist 
had come down from Paris, and painted the memorial of love 
and courage, which is the only relic we possess to-day of my 
seventeen-year-old grandmother. 

But when I had thought the story over, as I was fond of 
doing, I said aloud, gazing up at the happy face above me, 
‘No, I am not a bit sorry for you, for you had your happiness 
after all, so I cannot pity you. Willingly, most willingly, 
would I change places with you, to be loved as you were, 
though it was only fora year! Well, there is no use thinking 
of it,’ I added philosophically, so taking my pot of lilies, I 
started through the little wood that led to the church. Once 
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there, I placed my flowers among the other floral offerings, 
dedicated to the Mother of Sorrows, and after a few words of 
prayer, I hastened to return. After crossing the hot white 
road that divided the churchyard from our own grounds, it 
felt as cool as in some Gothic cathedral, to stand under the 
shade of the Charmille ; the thick boughs of the linden trees, 
under which so many generations of De Lignys had laughed, and 
played, and made love, and grown old, were cut into arches 
and then met over the head, and so thick were they, that they 
formed a shelter few rays of even that hot July sun could 
pierce. 

I took off my hat, pushed my wavy hair off my forehead, 
and stood still to enjoy the coolness, and the faint delicious 
scent of the lime flowers. Looking down presently, I saw 
at my feet a large Marguerite: I gathered it, determining 
to try my fate by it—anything to avoid returning to the 
house ! 

It was a large daisy, and took a iong time pulling to pieces, 
but at length I came to the last round, “ Il m’aime,” I said 
aloud in my eagerness, “‘ un peu—beaucoup—par fantaisie ”— 
and [ flung it petulantly on the ground, I might have known 
what the answer would be! 

“ Par fantaisie,” repeated a voice so close to me, that I 
fairly started, and turning round I found myself face to face 
with a tall, slight, fair-haired man who was regarding me with 
a half-amused expression of countenance; in other words, 
Raoul de Montcour, the object of my thoughts. Fora moment 
I was struck dumb with surprise, and then I said— 

“What are you doing here? ” 

“Well, at present,” he made answer, “I am on my way 
home, but I have been calling up at the Chateau, and hearing 
from your grandmother that you had gone to the church, I 
took the liberty of coming this way on the chance of meeting 
you, but I felt so interested in hearing what answer the daisy 
was going to give, that I could not speak before and break 
the charm! Really now,” he went on, “ you must gratify my 
curiosity, and tell me who it was you had in your thoughts 
when you pulled that daisy to pieces.” 

I shook my head. 

“Vl tell you what,” he said, ‘I will give three guesses, 
and if I do not hit it off in them, we will drop the subject ; all 
you will have to do will be to say ‘Yes, or no.’ Was it,” 
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he began—“ no, you must lift up your head and look at me, so 
that I may see whether you are answering truly.” 

I looked up, but unwillingly, for I was afraid he would see 
my eyes were red, but I half hoped that by this time the cool 
air had restored them to their natural colour. 

“Was it,”’ he began again in a slow voice, “ Eustache de 
YOrme, that friend of your brother’s, of whom I used to hear 
so much ? ” 

I made no answer. 

“ Was it M. le Curé?” he went on; “he is certainly not 
handsome, but then as he may not marry, he possesses the 
charm of being forbidden fruit. I am sorry at having to waste 
a guess on him, but then; unfortunately I know so few men 
that you do—and I conclude it was not a woman all that 
anxiety was wasted on ! ” 

“No, it was not,” I answered boldly, for I was irritated by 
his teasing tones, and I looked straight up in his face as I 
said it. 

“You have been crying,” he said, with a swift glance 
at my flushed cheeks, and then, without waiting for me 
to make any remark, he went on to his third guess. ‘“ Was 
it—I?” 

I made no reply, for I felt denial would be of no use, but 
my eyes sank under his, and my cheeks burnt till the tears 
came. 

“ Look up,” at last he said, and mechanically I obeyed ; 
‘try as you may, you cannot keep the truth out of your eyes 
—from me,” he added in a lower tone. ‘‘ Come and sit down 
in the shade for a few minutes,” he said, turning towards an 
old carved bench that stood under one of the trees near. As 
we walked slowly towards it, he said, “it ought not to have 
been “ par fantaisie,” I think, at least not as far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

‘That is not the way for an engaged man to talk,” I cried 
petulantly. 

With a look of blank surprise, he turned round and looked 
at me, “ Who told you I was engaged ? ” 

“My grandmére,” I replied, and then with a sudden feel- 
ing I could not suppress, I exclaimed, “ Oh, why did you not 
tell me yourself—before! I would so much rather you had 
told me yourself,” I repeated vaguely, with a dreadful sensa- 
tion that I was saying something I should be sorry just now I 
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had said, and yet withal a feeling that I could not help it, and 
that the tears were coming back into my eyes, and that if I 
spoke again, I should disgrace myself by crying. Therefore I 
stayed quite still, my face buried in my hands, he at one end 
of the bench, and I at the other, until he said— 

“* Were you sorry to hear it ?”’ 

Then there was a long silence between us, till he came 
round and stood in front of me ; I knew he was there though I 
never looked up. Presently he took one of my hands in his 
and stroked it softly, and then he said— 

“Tt is all wrong, somehow, Reine,” he never could say my 
English name, so he had given me this “ petit nom” in the 
happy days when we first knew one another. “I don’t know 
how it is, but it is all wrong somehow, the Fates seem all 
against us, even the daisies ! ” 

At that my tears began to flow again, and before I had 
time to dry them, I was in his arms, and he was kissing me 
passionately. 

“ T am going to be married, darling, and I am most utterly 
selfish to try and make you as miserable as I am myself, but 
for the life of me I cannot help it! I did mean to go away 
without saying a word ; I hoped you would not have heard of 
my engagement until I had left; but never mind, it can’t be 
helped now,—it’s all out, so there’s no use saying any more 
about it. I suppose other people live through these sort of 
things; but itis hard! Nay, child, darling Reine, do not cry 
like that. ‘There, I must go. Telle est la vie, little Reine! 
Stand up, and give me one kiss, and say good-bye.” 

I stood up obediently as he commanded. “Oh, Raoul,” I 
sobbed, looking up into the grey eyes: above me, in which the 
tears stood, ‘‘ I think you are more wicked than any one I ever 
heard of! What do you tell me all this for, when it can do no 
good, merely to break my heart ?” 

He caught me in his arms, and pressed me closer to him. 
‘‘T shall never speak so again, darling,” he pleaded, “ however 
great and many may be my opportunities, so say nothing for 
this once.” 

“ You will never have the opportunity, God knows; I will 
never willingly see your face again as long as I live ! ” 

“Then,” he said, looking down into my tearful eyes, “this 
being my last chance, I shall take as many kisses as I can get, 
to remember when I am gone!” 
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“ And I,—” I said pathetically ; “do you think all this 
makes it easier for me ?”’ 

He flung me almost roughly from him. “ Go now, quickly, 
before I play Comtesse Héléne false and say,—stay,” he said 
angrily. 

Without a word I turned and went. I had not gone many 
steps before I heard his voice calling, “Come back.” I 
turned immediately, why, I scarcely know. 

He laid both his hands on my shoulders, and said, “ Say, 
‘I forgive you, Raoul.’” I repeated the words after him, for, 
after all, I had no more to forgive than he had. 

“ And now, child, give me one kiss of your own free will; 
the first, and the last.” 

He stooped his tall head, and I lifted my trembling lips to 
his, and gave him, as he himself said, my first and last kiss of 
love. Then, before he could stretch out his hand to detain me, 
I was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


*“* J’avais un seul ami, 
Il est parti, 

Parti bien loin d’ici 

Mon pauvre ami.” 


Arter that many days passed away in a sort of dream; I 
came and went outwardly as usual, but under that calm 
exterior burnt a continual fire that those around me little 
dreamt of, until at last one morning at breakfast, my father on 
opening the ‘ Journal,” exclaimed, “ Listen, Hester, to the 
grand account of Raoul’s marriage. Ah, ma foi, what fétes ! 
But never mind, cheer up, little one, your turn will come; and 
in the meantime, to keep you merry, directly the bride and 
bridegroom return to Monicour, I will give a ball in their 
honour.” 

Fearing if I attempted to speak, the tears would sound in 
my voice, I merely smiled back at my father, who, after 
saying, “‘ Ah, Hester, you are always so ready for any gaioty !” 
became once more absorbed in his paper. 

It had come then at last! He was married! Oh, how had 
he found it possible? It seemed to me then, that to be 
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married to another man, to have to vow to love and honour 
another,—why death itself would be preferable; but then, 
men and women are so different! Directly I could make my 
escape I fled to the picture gallery, my usual place of refuge 
when in want of solitude. Oh, the miles I must have walked 
in it those first terrible days after Raoul was married! Once 
in there, with the doors shut at either end, I knew I was safe 
from interruption for hours. Up and down, up and down, I 
paced, with a wild, hopeless feeling at my heart; what had I 
ever done to him that he should have treated me like this. If 
he had only left me without saying a word, I should have for- 
gotten him in time, sol thought; at least I should have no 
remembrances of him that were dreadful to look back upon ; 
but now, what could I think of him? Hide it as I might, 
strive as I might to forget it, still I could not but know that he 
had behaved most dishonourably; he had yielded, perhaps 
only through weakness, to a temptation that I had not helped 
him to overcome, and the punishment was, that one, perhaps 
both of us, woula bear the wounds of it to the day of our 
death. 

At that time, however, I could not think of it so calmly; 
all I could do was to cry out in my pain, and my cry was, “I 
think I could bear it all, if I could only Jook back to one time 
when our love had not been sinful! If I could but do that I 
should not complain, though either he or I had died directly 
afterwards ; but to have nothing of any pleasure to look back 
upon that is not wrong, ah, I cannot bear it!” Then at 
last I prayed, wildly, passionately, not as our prayers should 
be offered to our Father, but madly, from the depths of my 
broken heart, that God would in mercy grant, before my life 
ended, that I might love him without sin—only that, I prayed, 
only that. 

Alas, indeed, we know not what to ask for, and perhaps 
after all, as I have somewhere read, we should thank God 
oftener for the prayers He does not answer, than for those He 
does. Answered prayers are so often sent as punishments, 
alas! Next I wondered if he were happy. “I hope not,” I 
exclaimed angrily; “oh, I hope not!” Then feeling that 
even the hot July sun, with its chances of sunstroke, was 
preferable to being indoors, I put on my hat, and crept down 
to the oak bench where Raoul had told me of his love. 

Once there, my tears flowed more calmly, and after watching 
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the lime leaves for a few minutes, and listening to all the 
summer sounds around, the trees gradually faded from my 
view, and I fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I was struggling up a steep hill, so steep 
that I often paused to get my breath, but I knew within 
myself that if I could only get to the top I should meet Raoul, 
therefore the more wearied I became, the greater the efforts 
I made. At last I stood at the top, and close beside me 
was a man that I knew to be him, though I could not sce 
his face, for between him and me was the figure of a 
woman. 

He stretched out his hand, and I heard him say, “ Reine,” 
but before I could answer, the woman had thrown herself 
upon his breast, and clasped her arms so tightly round his 
neck that I could not touch his outstretched hand; I could 
not even see his face, for her head was between us, and that, 
I thought, I am sorry for, for I should like to see if he is 
happy! And then I returned the way I had come. 

But once at the bottom, I heard a mocking voice crying, 
“Try again, try again!” so sadly and wearily 1 began once 
more to climb the mountain. But it was much harder work 
this time; the ground was covered with thorns, so that my 
feet were wounded often, and the boughs of the overhanging 
trees kept getting in my way, so that I could not see the 
top. The tears, too, would come into my eyes, as first one 
sharp bramble pierced my limbs, aud then another, but never- 
theless I stumbled on, until at last, once more, I stood on the 
plateau on the top. 

The sun was just setting, andi: ‘*e red glow it cast on all 
around, I saw him standing, but . .. now. With a cry of 
joy I staggered to his feet. ‘ Raoul, Raoul!” I cried, “ help 
me!” but he made no answer. Then I looked up, and the 
face which had appeared so distinct when afar off, was once 
more invisible, and when I looked again, I saw that this time 
an angel stood between us with outstretched shining wings, 
which cast a white shadow between him and me,—and with 
that I awoke; awoke with a strange frightened feeling at my 
heart. What did the dream mean? Was it a warning, and if 
so, of what? But perhaps it was only natural, after the 
thoughts I had had, and the way I had behaved that morning, 
that I should dream of him, and under the circumstances it 
was not likely I should dream anything cheerful, so with that 
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reflection I returned to the house, certainly calmer than when 
I had left it. 

That evening, as my grandmother and I sat out on the steps 
that led into the garden, alone, my father having gone to the 
smoking-room, after a long silence, spent by me in wondering 
how long it would be before Raoul returned to Montcour, I 
said, “ Grandmére, what sort of a woman was my mother ? ” 

‘She was very like Henri, tall and dark, with brown eyes 
and hair; she used to be very pretty, you know, my dear, 
before her accident.” 

“Tell me aboutit, Grandmére ;” for I felt in the humour to 
hear anything sad about any one. 

“She was out riding with your father; I don’t know 
exactly how it happened, but the horse ran away with her, and 
she was thrown. Her spine was injured by her fall in some 
way, and she never walked again, though she lived on for some 
time ; you were only four years old when she died.” 

My old grandmother had ‘tears in her eyes as she spoke. 
I stroked the dear hand that lay between mine. “Don’t 
grieve, Grandmére; I have never missed a mother’s love since 
you came here.” 

She kissed me and said, “‘I hope not, darling; sometimes 
I think I have been a better mother to you than I was to 
her, but I will never, God helping me, fall into the same 
mistake again; but, indeed, I did it for the best,” she added, 
somewhat eagerly. 

“What was the mistake you made?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, “‘ Your father was 
not the man she wanted to marry.” 

The same dreadful story over again. I started up, and 
exclaimed angrily, “Then I suppose the man she was in love 
with was poor, and the Comte de Ligny was rich,—compara- 
tively at least. Was that it?” 

“ Hush! my dear; please don’t speak like that, indeed I did 
it for the best.” : 

I sunk back again to my place at her feet. “I am sorry, 
Grandmére, very sorry, I did not mean to vex you, only it does 
seem 80 dreadful that money should always be put above every- 
thing else. Was she happy?” I added. 

“Oh, I think so, I hope so,” replied the old woman; “ but 
then she did not seem sorry to die, which sorely grieved me, 
for she was my only daughter, and I loved her dearly; and 
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your father worshipped the very ground she trod on; it 
almost broke his heart watching her lying out here in this 
garden, as she did, day after day, with her patient eyes fixed 
on the blue sky above her, as though her soul were eagerly 
waiting the summons that was to-set it free. Aud it came at 
last, after months of constant pain, and neither her husband 
nor I could wish to keep her, for we both knew that it was 
not here that she could ever have found rest for body or mind, 
for she had told him her whole story when she married 
him. Her last words to me were, that would I aiways live 
with you, and take care of you, and would I promise never to 
let the fear of poverty stand between you and any man you 
might wish to marry. I swore it to her, and so far, darling, I 
have kept my vow, have I not? Never, as long as I am here 
to look after you, shall my word to your dead mother be 
broken.” 

“Yes, dear Grandmére, you have always been perfectly 
kind to me, kinder than any words can say, and so you can tell 
my mother when you see her.” ‘Then there was a long pause, 
unbroken till my grandmother rose to go in, for the sun 
had set, and night was coming on with the rapidity it always 
does in a climate where twilight is almost unknown. ‘“ Grand- 
mére,” I said, stretching out a detaining hand, ‘‘ who was the 
man my mother wanted to marry ?” 

“The Vicomte de Montcour, Raoul’s father,” she replied ; 
“now you know why it is I am so glad to hear that he is 
marrying happily ; for her sake I love him, and for her sake it 
rejoices me to hear such good news of him.”’ : 

Left alone, I stood on the steps, and thought of my mother 
—my poor mother. Never had I seemed to love her as I did 
at that moment. Had Raoul’s father resembled him at his 
age? Had they wept their passionate farewells as we had 
done ? 

Well, she had gathered up the tangled threads of her life, 
and had married and had children; but then she had not 
grieved when she heard that she must die. Somehow there 
was something sad and touching in that. Then my thoughts 
wandered on to Countess Hester, and I seemed to see her 
standing on these same steps, watching for her husband, on 
the very spot where my dying mother had been laid, and I 
cried aloud, “Ah, Countess Hester, yours was the happiest 
lot after all, though you never saw your twentieth birthday.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“They seemed to those who saw them meet, 

The worldly friends of every day : 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet ; 
His courtesy was free and gay. 

But yet, if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 

The heart you thought so still and tame, 
Would struggle like a captured bird.” 


Arter that the days went by exactly like one another, until, 
on returning one day with my grandmother from our afternoon 
drive, | found upon the table two cards, “The Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse de Montcour,” and then I knew that they had 
returned, and that the fight was about to begin. 

At dinner-time my father spoke to us of the visit. 

“] am so sorry you were not at home, Hester, for she is 
charming. It has always been very dull for you here, and it 
will be pleasant having a friend who is not so very far off. 
But, after all, it does not signify ; you shall go and call there 
with grandmére next week.” 

I did not dare make any sort of refusal, but I trusted before 
next week some sudden illness would have seized me ; and yet, 
all the time I had such a longing to see the happy woman who 
was Raoul’s wife. 

“ And,” went on my father, “ everything falls in well, for 
to-day I received a letter from Henri, saying he will be here 
the end of the week on a month’s leave ; so now, sweet Hester, 
you can have your ball.” 

Miserable as I was, I felt half pleased at the prospect, for 
should I not see'them together ? 

Presently I said, totally irrelevantly to the subject under 
discussion, of which I had not heard one word— 

“ Did they drive ? ” 

“Who, my dear?” said my father. 

““M. de Montcour and his wife.” There, I had said it at 
last ! 

“Oh, Raoul! No, they were riding, and very well she 
rides too! How your mind runs on the happy pair, my dear. 
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I believe you are envious. Well, perhaps you will meet 
another Raoul de Montcour at the ball!”’ and with a laugh he 
left the table. 

“ Another Raoul de Montcour!” I got up too, and went 
and stood by the window, and looked down the avenue where 
I had so often watched for a solitary horseman. To think of 
him and his wife riding under those trees together seemed 
like desecration of the spot I loved best on earth, and I turned 
away with an aching heart. 

Two more days have passed away, and the dreaded visit 
is over. 

Late in the afternoon of a hot summer’s day, my grand- 
mére and I drove over to Montcour. 

We were ushered into a long shaded salon, from which 
every particle of sunlight had been excluded, and deliciously 
cool it felt after the long hot drive. 

Out of the depths of an arm-chair, a lady rose on hearing 
our names announced. She stood still for a second in the 
centre of the room, and passed her hands once or twice across 
her eyes, and then, with the sweetest laugh, she came towards 
my grandmother, saying, “I really don’t know how to ask 
pardon, for I sadly fear I was asleep. But now I am wide 
awake, and I am sure you must be Madame de Ligny. I hope,” 
she added, turning to me, “that you have not been here a 
long time, waiting for me to return from the land of dreams!” 

I assured her we had only just come in; and then we all 
sat down, and while she talked to my grandmother, I had 
plenty of time to take a long, quiet look at Madame de 
Montcour. 

She was not tall, rather under than over the middle height, 
with quantities of very fair hair, cut quite short, and curling 
all over her head; her eyes were dark brown, and they 
sparkled and laughed when she spoke, as I have seen some 
shady streams do when flashed upon by a ray of sunlight. 
But the most remarkable thing about her was her happy look 
—it was that, more than anything else, that would have made 
one single her out anywhere, for she possessed that wonderful 
charm of perfect happiness that nearly always passes with 
childhood. I could not feel I hated her then, try as I did! 

Gradually, under her pleasant, genial manners, I thawed a 
little out of the icy reserve in which I had frozen myself up ; 
and though I could not quite bring myself to talk to her as I 
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would to any one else, still I was getting on better, when the 
door opened, and Raoul was in the room. 

He evidently had not expected visitors, for I, who knew his 
face so well, noticed a look of annoyance pass over it when he 
saw who was there; but retreat was too late then. He ad- 
vanced to my grandmére, and received her good wishes for 
his future, delivered in courtly, old-fashioned language, with a 
pleasent smile, for they had always been good friends, and 
then he turned to me, and held out his hand. 

Before I could take it, my grandmother said, ‘I hope, 
Hester, you have been thinking all this time of how you are 
going to offer your congratulations. [I was so teken by surprise 
at Raoul’s sudden entrance that I could with difficulty think of 
anything to say ; but you cannot make the same excuse ! ” 

“‘ What a dreadful thing to be told to do!” here broke in 
the voice of Madame de Montcour. ‘‘ Never mind, Mademoi- 
selle, I will take the will for the deed,—I am sure you have 
known my husband too long not to wish him well ! ” 

I could have blessed her for that speech ; it gave me time 
to recover myself a little. 

“Well,” said my grandmére, “after that I will let you 
off, with merely saying, ‘A happy future’ !” 

My hand shook so that I was ashamed to hold it out, and 
besides, I felt myself getting as white as the dress I wore; 
but I looked up at him, and mechanically repeated the words, 
“ A happy future ! ” 

I saw a flush pass over his face as he touched my hand, and 
a warning look was in his eyes, which said to me as plainly as 
if he had spoken, “‘ ‘Take care! ” 

For the second it took me to repeat the words he stood in 
front of me, so that Madame de Montcour could not see my 
face, and then he turned to my grandmother, and talked to her 
without ceasing until we rose to leave, Madame.de Montcour 
in the meantime devoting herself to me. 

He followed us out to the steps, and put us into the 
carriage. As I took my seat by my grandmother, he said, so 
low that no one but myself caught the words, “ Believe me, it 
was unintentional; I had no idea yow were there!” and then 
we drove off. 

My last view of old Montcour, having in the foreground 
the white-robed figure of the young wife with her hands 
tightly locked around her husband’s arm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Alas! how easily things go wrong ! 

A sigh too many, or kiss too long, 
There follows a mist, and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again ! ” 


Ir was the night of my long-expected, long-promised ball. 
Henri, with some friends of his, had come down from Paris, 
and the old chiteau had become quite gay ; what with riding, 
driving and walking parties, and other amusements, there had 
been very little time for thought, and now, with infinite 
trouble, we had converted the long gallery into a ballroom, and 
very successfully, | thought, we had done it, as I stood alone 
in the empty room waiting to receive the guests. 

Generation after generation of De Lignys looked down on 
me out of wreaths of flowers and evergreens ; the doors into 
the conservatory, which was all lit up with Chinese lanterns, 
were open, showing a long vista of flowers, ending in a glimpse 
of the starry heavens—the door into the garden being also 
open. I moved downto the end so as to get a better view, 
and there met al] our own party. 

“Very good,” said my father, stopping short, “really the 
place is scarcely recognizable—your trouble is not thrown 
away. And now let me look at you,” he went on, turning me 
round so as to be able to have a good view. “ Equally good, I 
think I may say.” 

I was all in white, with bunches of large daisies in my hair 
and looping up my dress, and in my hand I held a bouquet, 
composed of nothing but Marguerites and fern leaves. 

“ Pretty and innocent-looking ! ” said my father, and kissed 
me. “ Enjoy yourself,” he added, “and you will make me 
quite happy.” 

“ Pretty enough!” chimed in Henri ; “ but rather young- 
looking for a woman of your age, I should say.” 

“One might tell with one’s eyes shut that that speech was 
made by a brother,”’ exclaimed his friend, Eustache de l’Orme, 
making me a low bowas he spoke. ‘‘1,if I were your brother, 
mademoiselle, should say something very different ! ”’ 

“No, Eustache, you would not—not being related to her, 
you are far more likely to make her pretty speeches than I am 
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who have known her so long and well. But now, pray, go on; 
you have raised our curiosity, what would you say to Hester, if 
you were her brother? It may serve as a lesson to me on 
future occasions! ”’ 

“Oh, no; you are far beyond profiting from any lesson of 
mine; so I think I will postpone what I would have said 
until the first waltz, which I hope Mademoiselle will give me.” 

I bowed acquiescence, and then, turning to my brother, 
said, laughingly, “ Don’t distress yourself about my daisies. 
I am not quite twenty yet: but I shall most likely attain 
that mature age before my next ball; that rubicon past, I 
shall leave off trying to make myself look young—I shall cer- 
tainly never wear daisies again! ”’ I added, in a lower tone. 

“Never mind, Hester,” he said, as the others moved away, 
handing me back, as he spoke, my bouquet, which he had been 
holding while I had been striving to fasten my four-buttoned 
gloves; “ whatever I may say, I am always proud of you, 
wherever you may be, or whoever may be near you! ” 

He was always a kind and loving brother to me, was 
Henri. 

“Tiens, Henri!” I said, laying my hand on his sleeve, as 
he was moving away, “‘ what do you think of Madame Raoul ? ” 

“What do I think of her?” he repeated. “I really 
don’t know—very pretty and very fascinating; don’t you 
think so?” 

“ What made him marry her ?” I went on. 

“ Money, I should think,” he replied ; “ what could a poor 
aide-de-camp have done without a rich wife? But in this case 
he seems to have got a good deal besides money, so they ought 
to be very happy. I always rather hoped,” he finished off in 
a whisper, “that Raoul would have been my brother-in-law ; 
but I suppose money—and we will hope other things—have 
won the day. You, perhaps, did not imagine this; but I did 
at one time, and I should have liked it. Poor old Raoul! 
Well, let us hope he will be happy, for there is no one I am 
more fond of!” and with this wish my brother left me. 

Half-an-hour afterwards I was standing by the door trying 
to cool myself after a long waltz with M. de Orme, when the 
Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Montcour were announced. 

I went forward to meet them, as in duty bound—it was 
easy enough to do company talk in a crowded ballroom. I 
shook hands with them, and then Raoul said, “I hope, 
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Mademoiselle, you have kept one dance for me, for old 
acquaintance sake.” 

I glanced down my card—anything to avoid having to look 
into his face, and said: “I cannot give you anything before 
the sixteenth.” . 

“That will be very late,” he replied, ‘“‘let me look at your 
card, and see if I cannot find another; we may be gone by 
that time.” 

I knew he suspected my little deceit, but still I hesitated, 
this was my way of trying to be good! so I held the card 
closer in my hand, for I did not wish him to see all the blanks 
there were before number sixteen, and besides, his wife might 
think it rude. Before however, I had time to answer again, 
she turned to me, and said merrily— 

** Quite right, Mademoiselle, put his name very low down, 
for he cannot possibly go without dancing with his hostess, 
and the later that occurs, the later we shall stay, and the 
happier I shall be, for I do so dearly love a ball!” 

“Do you, indeed?” said my father, who had joined us, 
‘it seems cruel to ask you then, but will you give me this 
quadrille ? ”’ 

She took his arm and moved off. Certainly there is a 
wonderful charm about her; it seems to be her mission in 
life to make every one happy and at ease around her. How I 
wish that she were only somebody else’s wife ! 

As I stood watching her, suddenly a dreadful feeling came 
over me that I was standing alone with Raoul, and that in a 
minute he must say something to me. Looking round despe- 
rately for some one to help me out of the difficulty, my eyes fell 
on Eustache de i’Orme, and I made a sudden movement for- 
ward, just as Raoul hadreached my side. ‘ Monsieur,” I said, 
‘would you be so kind as to take me to some cool place, and 
get me an ice?” 

He offered me his arm, and soon I was once more in safety 
by an old dowager. 

Shall I fetch you a chair ? ” 

“ Oh no, thank you, I will stand here by Madame de Lou- 
vain as I am not dancing this quadrille, and it is a pretty sight 
to look on at.” 

Just in front of me were Madame de Montcour and my 
father. She was looking perfectly lovely; dressed in her 
white satin wedding dress, with diamond stars in her fair hair, her 
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brown eyes sparkling with pleasure, and a little flush of excite- 
ment on her usually pale cheeks, she made a perfect picture. 

For some minutes I was so absorbed in watching her pretty, 
graceful movements, that I was quite surprised when the 
dance came to an end. As the music concluded, and the con- 
versation around me became once more audible, I heard a 
voice 1 knew only too well say, ‘‘What a wonderfu! like- 
ness | ” 

I looked up; Raoul and M. de Louvain were talking 
together, and as M. de Louvain had his eyes fixed on me, I 
concluded I was the person to whom he had been alluding. 

“ Yes, a great likeness,” replied M. de Louvain, glancing as 
he spoke from me to the picture above my head, which I then re- 
membered was that of Countess Hester. ‘“ A great likeness,” he 
repeated, evidently thinking I was out of hearing, “at first sight, 
but if you study the expression of the two faces, M. de Montcour, 
a great deal of it goes—at least, soit seemstome. The picture 
is that of a happy child, but the living face is that of a woman. 
Mademoiselle Hester used to be much more like it than she is.” 

As he said the last words I looked up, and met Raoul’s 
eyes fixed on me with an earnest questioning gaze which 
frightened me. 

I was quite glad to see M. de ’Orme coming up to claim 
me for the waltz that was just commencing. I seemed to 
dance a great deal with him, at least I heard afterwards that 
others had noticed it; but as for me, I was thinking of nothing 
but the dreaded waltz that was drawing nearer every minute. 
Oh, if I had only had the courage to refuse it at once, instead 
of merely putting it off! At last I saw that fatal number put 
up over the orchestra—I6. With a desperate feeling of 
escaping till it was over, I stepped inside the conservatory, 
but as the first notes of the band struck up, Raoul stood 
beside me, and offered his arm. 

“What made you come here?” he said, “ you did not 
think that I would not look for you, after waiting all these 
hours for this one dance! Why would you not give me 
another, and why would you not speak to me all the evening ? 
Come here, and we will sit down, and you shall tell me 
why.” 

He put two chairs as he spoke by the door that led into 
the garden. It gave me a feeling of rest only to look at 
the blue heavens, and listen to the cool splash of the fountain 
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into its marble basin; a feeling of rest and happiness to sit 
here with him once more by my side, after all the trouble and 
turmoil of the last dreadful weeks. 

“ Well,” he said, after a moment’s silence, “you have not 
answered my question.” 

“Well,” I echoed, “ why have you stood the whole evening 
without dancing, merely looking at me, and following me 
about, until the pleasure of r ¥ -vening has been completely 
spoilt ! ” 

“Tt was what I came for,” he =: ~. in a low tone, “ but I 
am sorry if it has spoilt the pleasure :: . our evening.” 

I made no answer. 

Presently he got up and stood in front of me, and put his 
hands on my shoulders. 

“ You must forget, Reine, you must,” he said harshly. 

“ How can I,” I cried despairingly, “you have made me 
miserable, most miserable, and then you tell me to forget ! ”’ 

At those words he turned and stepped into the garden, 
and stood looking up at the starry skies. 

I was touched then, and following hiw, I laid my hand on 
his arm: “ Don’t let me vex you, Raoul ; you remember I have 
forgiven you, and I don’t think it was any more your fault 
than mine, only it seems to come harder on me than you, for 
you have your wife, and in time you will be happy. You are 
sorry for me now, but when you are away from me, of course, 
you are happy, but I,—I have nothing, it seems to me! ” 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said, turning round hastily, 
* you will break my heart ; and how dare you tell me that I 
am happy, you know I am not! ” 

“Then you ought to be,’ I said quietly, for I was 
frightened at his-vehemence, “and if you will only leave me 
alone, and try never to see me again, I am sure you will be. 
No one,” I said after a pause, occupied in swallowing the sobs 
down that would rise in my throat, “no one could, I am sure, 
live with Comtesse Héléne, and not be happy, and you have 
no right, nor I any wish, that she should be made as wretched 
as lam!” 

It required a great deal to say that, but I could think of 
nothing else comforting to say, and he did seem so sadly in 
need of comfort. 

“You are a brave child, Reine, so listen; I swear it, for 
your sake, I will go away, and winter abroad. It. has taken 
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me all this time to make up my mind to that, but for your 
sake I will go away! I don’t think I ever did so much for 
any woman before.”’” And then he leaned down and gave me 
one kiss, standing there in the moonlight. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t! ” I cried out; “have some mercy on 
me. Leave me alone, it all makes it so much harder for me!” 

“Well, I won’t touch you again, or kiss you either, but 
just stand quite still there, and let me take one good look at 
you, my queen of daisies! Daisies are quite my favourite 
flowers,” he went on, taking two out of my bouquet as he 
spoke. ‘‘ You take this one, and we will each trust our fate to 
the daisies for the last time! ” 

I began mechanically pulling mine to pieces, but my tears 
often obstructed my view of the white petals. He had finished 
his first. 

“Beaucoup,” he said, throwing the stalk on the ground, 
and looking with his dark grey eyes into mine, “ of course it is 
horridly selfish,—but I am glad of it.” 

I pulled out the last petal as he spoke. ‘“‘ Par fantaisie,” I 
said, in a grieved tone, ‘‘ you see the daisy is true to its first 
estimate of your character ! ”’ 

He snatched the stalk out of my hand, and threw it angrily 
away. ‘‘ Don’t believe it,” he said; ‘‘it is not like the Reine 
des Marguerites,—all truth ! ” 

We stood still for a moment, listening to the splash, splash, 
of the fountain, and then, before I had time to speak or turn 
away, | was in his arms, and he was covering my face with 
kisses. Iwas very weak, was I not? But when I stood once 
more looking at him, standing before me, with his arms folded, 
waiting for me to reproach him, I could only look up at him 
and say pathetically, “Ah, Raoul, have pity on me,—do not 
try to make me more wicked than I am; as wicked as you are,” 
I added. 

“ T am wicked, am I not ?” hesaid. “ But don’t shiver now, 
and look so frightened, I am only goiug to give you my arm, 
and take you back to the ball-room for the rest of our dance, 
which will soon be over.” 

I felt ashamed of myself as I took his arm. I make no 
excuse, I knew it was wrong; but... . I did it, and soon 
we were dancing to that saddest of all waltzes “ Kiinster leben.”’ 
He never spoke till the very last bars were being played, when 


for a minute he held me closer to him, and whispered, “ Good- 
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bye, little Reine, something tells me we shall not meet 
again for a long time, but remember it is at your bidding ; 
never fear but I shall keep my oath, good-bye, God bless you!” 

I could only say, “‘ Good-bye, I think it is best,” in a falter- 
ing, trembling tone, when the dance came to an end, and he 
led me to my seat. 

As I sat down, Comtesse Héléne came up to ker husband. 
“ Really, Raoul, I am afraid we must be going. I am so 
obliged to you, Mademoiselle de Ligny, for keeping us so late. 
You have certainly performed your duties as a hostess,—as far 
as we are concerned,—perfectly ! ”° 

Before I could answer she turned to say something to 
Raoul; the look of love in her face seemed quite to glorify it. 
“ How fond she is of him,” I thought, with a pang, as they 
turned away; “how fond she is of him!” When they had 
gone the other guests began to think of leaving too, and soon 
I, with my faded daisies, was left standing alone in the deserted 
ball-room. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘In passion’s stress, the battle’s strife, 
The desert’s lurking harms, 
Maid-Mother of the Lord of Life, 

Protect thy men-at-arms.” 
Two years have passed away since that eventful ball,—two 
years, which, despite the changes they have brought, went 
slower and lasted longer than any others I have ever known. 
And yet changes generally make the time pass quicker! First 
as to the griefs I myself have suffered, for in two years who 
has not suffered some grief! My dear old grandmére is dead. 
She has been summoned home, and all I can hope is, that she 
has met my mother, and that she has found her happy as in her 
girlish days, with all the mistakes of this world set right, in 
that happy home where there is no trouble or sighing. 

As to other things, Raoul has kept his promise faithfully and 
honestly. From the day of the ball until now I have never 
seen him. Madame de Montcour is delicate, so both their 
winters since their marriage have been spent in Italy; last 
summer they were in England, and the short time they spent 
at Montcour before returning to the south, I was absent on a 
visit, therefore it has happened that we have never met. But 
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despite his long absence I have not forgotten him, as he com- 
manded me to do, and as I have prayed I may; on the 
contrary, the harder I have struggled against it, so it seems to 
me, the deeper and deeper has sunk into my heart my first 
girlish love. Sometimes I have thought, if I could only have 
seen him, however long the intervals between, I could have 
borne it better; and then again I have trembled with fear at 
the thought of the time when he should return, and almost 
hoped that I would die first. 

And now the time is at hand, for this very day my father 
has received a message from Montcour, saying the Vicomte 
was there, and would he kindly go overand see him if possible, 
and as speedily as might be; and my father has gone, for these 
are not times to stand upon ceremony. War, with all its horrors, 
is devastating the fair land around; the Germans have already 
crossed the Rhine, and the foot of the invader is on the 
soil of France. 

And now there is a cry over all the country for the sons of 
France to come forth and defend her, and amongst the first to 
answer the summons was Raoul de Montcour, and the thoughts 
of seeing him again are almost swallowed up in the remem- 
brance of the terrible days that have come upon us. My father 
has returned, and this is what he has told me. 

Raoul has returned to Paris already; his only object in 
coming was to ask my father if he would follow him there, 
taking me with him, to stay with Comtesse Héléne while he is 
away in Metz, where he goes to join his regiment. He thinks 
his wife will be safer, besides hearing news quicker, at the 
Hotel Montcour, than in her country house. 

“When does Raoul go to Metz?” I asked my father in a 
trembling voice. 

“To-night, or to-morrow morning; but if we catch the 
first train we shall be sure to see him.” 

With a bewildered feeling, that gave me a strange sensa- 
tion that I was not Hester de Ligny, but some one else who 
had taken her place, 1 began mechanically putting together 
the things I should want, and before many hours had passed 
my father and I were being whirled to Paris by the express. 
Arrived in Paris, a footman came up, and told us that M. de 
Montcour’s carriage was waiting for us, but that he, himself, 
had been unable to come. 


Still feeling it must be a dream, I passed through the 
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usually quiet station, now full of soldiers in every conceivable 
uniform, all shouting and screaming together, some singing 
loud, warlike choruses, some whispering hurried farewells to 
wives and children, while one man was reading aloud to an 
attentive audience the last news from the frontier, as published 
in an official notice on the wall. I was glad to find myself 
with my father out of the noise and confusion in Raoul’s 
carriage, driving towards the Champs Elysées. I don’t think 
we spoke one word until we drew up at the door, and then my 
father whispered, ‘I think, Hester, it would kill me if I were 
to see the Germans here; for the first time I am glad your 
mother is not alive,”” which showed me where his thoughts had 
been ever since we left Tours. ‘‘ And,” he added, “to think 
that I am too old to take a sword and go to the front with them 
—that Jam to be left behind! ” 

“Oh, don’t, father,” I cried, catching hold of his arm, 
“don’t say that, and don’t hint at such a dreadful thing as 
defeat. You may well say that would kill you!” ‘Then the 
door was opened, and I stood inside, for a moment almost 
blinded by the glare of light after the darkness outside. Before 
I had time to say anything, a door opened, and Madame de 
Montcour stood beside me, holding out her hand, and bidding 
me welcome. She looked paler than the last time I had seen 
her, but the childlike brightness that was so much a part of 
her nature had not left her, although I noticed there were dark 
rings round the lovely eyes which told of many sleepless 
nights. 

“T thought you would come!” she said. “ When Raoul 
asked me whom I would like to have to stay with me whilst he 
was in Metz, I asked for you directly, for I have never forgotten 
you, and I always hoped we should meet again.” I murmured 
some unintelligible words, and she went on, “You must be 
dead tired, come upstairs and take off your things, and then I 
daresay you will feel better.” 

I followed her upstairs, and I could not help noticing how 
small and frail she looked in her black dress—we all wore 
black at that time, for were we not all mourning for our native 
land ?—so small, that I felt quite a giantess as I stood beside 
her. She sat down for a minute, and I stood watching her. 
What a lovely face hers was! But I hardened my heart 
against her, and when she repeated, “‘ I am so glad you came! ” 
I only said, ‘‘ 1 was very glad to be of any use,” and washed 
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my hands, and smoothed my dark brown hair, and stood ready 
to accompany her downstairs. 

“ Would you like to see our baby?” she said in a hesi- 
tating voice, as she shut the door behind us. ‘Ah, no!” she 
added, “on second thoughts he is most likely just asleep, so I 
dare not disturb him. But you will see plenty of him, Made- 
moiselle, before you leave, I have little doubt!” and with a 
merry laugh, that reminded me of the Comtesse Héléne I 
had known before, she descended the stairs. When she 
opened the dining-room door, they were all standing there, 
my father, Henri, Raoul, and M. de ?Orme—all it seemed to 
me who had made up my life. I stood still for a moment with 
a feeling of nervousness I could not overcome, till Raoul came 
forward and said in a grateful voice— 

“T knew you would come!” and then immediately returned 
to his talk with my father. 

Madame de Montcour said, “I need not introduce M. de 
Ligny to you or M. de Orme either; they both go to Metz 
with my husband, so that I thought we would spend the few 
hours that remain to us all together.” 

I saw her lips tremble a little as she finished her speech, 
but no one noticed it I think but me. I could not help 
admiring her, as I saw her trying to keep her own fears down, for 
the sake of not disturbing him she loved. She was a brave 
woman was Héléne de Montcour! Oh, that dreadful dinner, I 
am sure I shall never forget it. I sat by Raoul, and he tried 
to make conversation to me, but ever and again I saw his 
glance wander to the head of the table, where his wife sat 
trying hard to talk to my father and brother, with a bright 
flush upon her cheeks, which told to the most uninitiated eye 
the efforts she was making; and every time I followed his 
glance, the truth was being borne deeper and deeper into my 
aching heart, that the love I had thought mine for ever, had 
been taken away and given to another. It was what I had 
told him would happen; I had, in the depths of my heart, 
known it all along, and yet, wicked as it was, 1 could have 
cried out at the pain it was to me, instead of rejoicing at his 
happivess. When dessert was put upon the table and the 
servants had left us, we all sat for a few minutes in silence, 
each one too much occupied with his own thoughts to speak, 
then Raoul suddenly stood up and said, “‘ Well, friends, before 
we go, and go we must in a very few minutes, let us drink a 
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last ‘ stirrup cup.’ ” He spoke almost merrily, but I saw his 
hand tremble as he filled his glass. Then he looked across at 
his wife and said, “ Fetch the child, Héléne, I have a fancy 
for us to be all together. It is the correct thing,” he added 
with a laugh, “ at a last stirrup cup.” 

Madame rose without a word, and presently returned 
with the child, in its little white night-dress, in her arms; he 
was sound asleep as she had lifted him out of his cradle. We 
all stood up, our glasses in our hands, but before he spoke, 
Raoul moved round from his place, and put himself next his 
wife, with his arm round her waist. 

“J must drink out of your glass,” she said with a faint 
smile, “ for I cannot hold one with the baby in my arms!” 

If only a painter could have seen us then, what a picture 
he might have made. The brilliantly-lighted room, the men 
in their bright uniforms, with their swords unsheathed, and 
their glasses lifted in which the red wine sparkled ; and we two 
women in our heavy black dresses, and the fair-haired child 
asleep in the midst. 

“To the health and success of the Emperor! ” said Raoul, 
and we all drank the loyal toast with bent heads. “To our 
safe return,” he went on in a lower voice, and then I saw one 
tear fall on the baby’s white dress, but Héléne’s voice sounded as 
cheerily as ever, as she lifted the glass to her lips, and said— 

“To our next merry meeting!” She was braver than [, 
for I could not have spoken to save my life. 

Directly after dinner I escaped so as to leave them alone. 
I went into the drawing-room, and stood in the conservatory 
which opened out of it, gazing out of the window, and saying, 
“Tt is just, it is just! I sinned, and this is my punishment,” 
when the door opened into the drawing-room, and they both 
came in. He had his arm round her, and her voice sounded 
rather tearful, but she was still, as always, thinking of him 
rather than of herself. ‘‘ Of course you will soon come back,” 
she said wistfully. 

“Of course, darling,” he repeated. How his tender tones 
maddened me, and yet I tried to say I was glad; I prayed to 
be glad. ‘ Give me one kiss,—I must go.” 

She did not answer, but followed him out again restlessly 
into the passage. 

As I stepped back into the drawing-room, a voice I recog- 
nised as that of M. de l’Orme’s said, “‘ Give me a daisy to fight 
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for. Give me some hope ; tell me that the answer your father 
gave me from you two years ago was a mistake.” 

As he leant over me, whispering in an excited voice into 
my ear, Raoul glanced into the room, but seeing us went out 
again, evidently thinking himself de trop. 

“No, don’t,” I cried, hastily passing him, as he stretched 
out his hand; “ it is cruel to ask me now,” I went on despair- 
ingly, and before he could speak again I was in the hall. 

They were just leaving. Raoul’s charger was at the door, 
a dark chestnut I knew well. A few more hasty words, and 
Héléne descended the steps, he following her out into the 
night. He jumped on to his horse directly—I think to avoid 
any more last words—without one syllable to me; I think he 
did not even see me. 

Héléne, standing at the bridle-rein, bent her fair head, and 
kissed the horse once, twice, betweeu the eyes. “ Bring him 
safe back,” she murmured passionately, and before any one 
could stop her, she had hastened past us all into the dark 
drawing-room, and the door shut behind her. 

I watched them all mount and ride away, with a feeling of 
pain at my heart that I had never felt since the day I first heard 
that Raoul was going to be married, but before the last sound 
of their horses’ hoofs had died away in the distance, Raoul had 
returned. I was still standing dazed on the step where they 
had left me. He leant down from his charger and whispered 
hoarsely in my ear, “ Take care of her, Hester. I believe you 
were once fond of me; so, for the sake of the past, take care of 
her, and I will watch over him as far asin me lies! ” And before 
my eager, “ Raoul, Raoul,” could reach him, he had ridden away. 





CHAPTER VI. 


“The night is dreary, 
The wind is eerie, 
And I am all alone; 
My heart is weary 
And very dreary, 
For my love is gone.” 


Gong! before my eager disclaimers could reach him! Gone! 
perhaps to his death, and he would never know! 

He believed that once I had been fond of him; oh, it was 
hard ! 
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Then, after all, the command he had laid upon me, to forget, 
was not an utter impossibility, for had he not fulfilled it? Was 
it, then, indeed, so easy? In two years! 

Why, why had not the same mercy been vouchsafed to me? 
I had prayed and struggled to forget, and had not succeeded ; 
but even as these wild thoughts swept over me, a still, small 
voice repeated in my heart of hearts, “It is just; you have 
sinned, and the sin has brought its punishment. 

“‘But why ? ” I cried, ‘“‘ why am I the only one to whom it 
has come? When we both sinned, why is he happy? Why 
has memory been taken away from him, and not from me?” 
And the still small voice replied, ‘‘ Judge him not. There is 
no sin without its punishment; perhaps his has already come; 
perhaps not yet. The heart knoweth its own bitterness; we 
cannot judge another because he appears light-hearted, and 
say of him, ‘That man is happy.’ ” 

“No, ah, no,” I said to myself, “ how could I hear his last 
words and think him anything but miserable ; and with that I 
remembered his parting injunction. For hissake I would take 
care of her. What would I not have done for his sake!” So 
with slow steps I traversed the hall, and entered the draw- 
ing-room. 

On hearing the door open, Héléne came forward to meet 
me, brushing the tears away as she did so. 

“Don’t say a word,” she began; “I am so ashamed of 
myself, but I am quite myself again now, and after a night’s 
rest, you shall see no more tears. What must you think of 
me? It almost looks as if I grudged him to France; but 
don’t imagine that, only farewells are always trying, are they 
not? But come, let us go to bed; you look as white as a 
ghost, and I have been selfishly leaving you to bear your griefs 
alone—without even the relief of tears.” 

And then I, seeing the mistake into which she had drifted, 
even as her husband had done, determined to do everything in 
my power to avoid present commiseration or future complica- 
tions, so I said boldly— 

“Madame, you must not think I have any more feeling for 
M. de Orme than for any other old friend; he once tried to 
make me care for him differently, but I could not. This I 
tell you in confidence,” I nee, “‘ because I do not like you to 
waste undeserved pity on me.’ 

She held out her hand, and taking mine, said simply, “I 
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am sorry, although, perhaps, it saves you much unhappiness 
now, but I always rather hoped you would have married him, 
because I consider M. del’Orme a good, honourable gentleman, 
and I thought, as did Raoul, that you were one of the few girls 
we knew who was worthy of him; but, perhaps, when he 
returns he may plead his cause again, this time more success- 
fully—we will hope so!” 

“‘ Never, never!” I said, excitedly, and with that she led 
me up to my room, and wished me good-night. 

Then week after week went by in dreary monotony; some- 
times we heard news, and sometimes none for days together. 
Next came the sad certainty that Metz was besieged, and that 
the German troops were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
capital itself. At that my father suggested that perhaps, 
after all, we should be safer at Montcour. But to this Héléne 
wonld not agree; every one was of opinion that Paris was 
almost impregnable, whereas in the country, with bands of 
soldiers, friends and enemies, wandering about, there must 
be always cause for alarm; so in Paris it was settled we 
should stay. Besides all this, if the siege of Metz were raised, 
to Paris Raoul would come. 

And shortly after that dawned the dreadful day when the 
first German gun echoed in the ears of the inhabitants of the 
* White-walled City.” It is needless to dwell upon that 
terrible time. Day by day Comtesse Héléne and I crept out in 
our long, black dresses and veils, to the hospital opposite the 
Hotel Montcour, where the fresh wounded were daily brought, 
to nurse them and tend them, and whisper words of hope and 
religion to them, and then either send them forth to lift an 
arm again for France, or else see them laid in their coffins, 
and follow, with our tearful eyes, the little funeral train 
leaving the hospital doors to take them to their last home. 
And day by day, as I watched her bright face bending over 
the sick, and saw how they one and all looked forward to 
her advent, and how, notwithstanding the terrible, agonizing 
suspense in which she lived, she yet always managed to keep 
a brave, cheerful face for those poor sufferers ; so, as I saw 
all this, my heart softened towards her, and my coldness was 
being gradually melted away in the light of her sweet eyes. 

“I don’t know what it is,” said one of the young soldiers 
to me, as I stood talking to him, one sunshiny, autumn morn- 
ing— I don’t know what it is about Madame de Montcour, 
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but she seems to remind us all of our mothers. Not her age,” 
he added, with a smile—a very tearful one, however, at the 
remembrances that name called up. 

I cannot think now how I stood out so long against her 
soft, winning ways—in my heart, I mean—for outwardly I was 
always, if not friendly, at least something like it ; but one day 
on our return home, my father met us with the dreadful tidings 
that Metz had fallen. 

“‘ However, I scarcely know what to believe,” he went on, 
“for the town is full of confused rumours. Now, please, don’t 
go and imagine all kinds of dreadful things, Madame, until we 
can find out the truth.” 

He added this at a frown from me, for I saw the face at 
my side becoming whiter and whiter. 

“ Don’t frighten us needlessly, father: tell us what it all 
means. Metz taken! Impossible!” 

“What does he say?” said Comtesse Héléne, looking 
piteously from him to me, “ what does he say ? ” | 

And then my father told us that a soldier, who had escaped 
from Metz, had managed to pass through the Prussian lines 
into Paris, and had brought the news that Metz, our virgin 
fortress, had been taken by the Germans, and that Bazaine 
and his whole army, who had escaped death, had been made 
prisoners. 

“Has,” said Madame de Montcour, with trembling lips— 
“has he brought any list of the killed and wounded ?” 

“No,” replied my father, hurriedly ; “the man was at the 
Palais de Justice, telling his story ; but what I have told you 
is all I heard. But don’t, pray, don’t grieve now. Of course 
he is all right,” went on my dear old father, putting his arm 
round her as though she were indeed his daughter—I am sure 
she had a daughter’s place in his heart. ‘‘ Of course he is all 
right—so many prayers could not have been all in vain! ” 

“ Please,” she said, pleadingly, taking his hand in both of 
hers, “please, I should so like to see this man. Could you 
find him? I must speak to him!” And before either of us 
could answer, she had passed us and gone into the baby’s room, 
and locked the door behind her. 

“J will go, Hester,” said my father; ‘try and cheer her 
up as soon as she will see you, for truly she is deserving of 
help from every one she meets upon her road, for no one has 
ever asked help from her in vain! ” 
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I went up to my own room, and sat down, feeling quite 
dazed with misery and anxiety. Hour after hour passed, but 
still I never moved; at last approaching night roused me. I 
got up and went down to the dining-room, where I found my 
father talking to a rough-looking soldier lad. 

I would have retired, but my father called me back. “Send 
up and tell Madame de Montcour that the man is here she 
wished to see.” 

I gave the message to a servant, and then sat down to 
await, with a beating heart, the story that was coming. 

Presently the door opened, and Héléne entered. The 
soldier started, and twisted his cap nervously round between 
his fingers, when he looked up and saw the frail figure of 
Madame de Montcour standing before him, for in her black 
dress, her brown eyes looking larger and brighter than ever, 
and the fair hair like a halo round her head, she did present 
somewhat the look of a messenger from another world. 

“This is the lady,” said my father, and then he went 
towards her to lead her to a chair, but she paid no attention 
to him, only turned to the soldier, and said— 

Tell us now everything you know.” 

He related his story then, much in the same words in which 
my father had already told it to us. 

“Yes,” she said, eagerly, “but how did you escape, and 
when was it, out of Metz?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘ I was taken prisoner with many others, 
but somehow, in the confusion that followed the surrender, I 
managed to get away. But I did not come here directly ; 
under the cover of the darkness, I walked on some miles 
during the night, until I reached a station some distance farther 
on, that I knew they,”’ with a little emphasis on the they, 
“would have to pass. I wanted to see the last of them—my 
own regiment—you understand ? ” 

She nodded her head impatiently. He went on. 

“‘T hid behind the station, and watched, and presently the 
train came in. A great many of the officers got out, and stood 
by their chargers, and I asked a man near me if he knew what 
was going to happen, and he told me that as the French were 
not allowed to take their horses into Germany, the officer com- 
manding had given them leave to try and sell them, as many 
as could, which of course they were willing enough to do, as 
money was not over-plentiful. Two or three I saw sold to 
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farmers and those sort of men, for fifty or a hundred francs, as 
the case might be. I tell you all this because you want to hear 
everything?” he said interrogatively. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, “go on; did you see anything 
more ? ” 

“Let me think. Where wasI? I am telling you all this, 
because at the end something did happen worth repeating. 
One officer I noticed, standing by the head of a most 
magnificent charger. Drawing his arm through the bridle 
rein, he presently brought it up quite close to where I was 
standing, as far away as possible from the spot. where the 
others were shouting and bargaining. He stood beside it 
quite motionless for a minute, while it looked at him, as 
if it knew the terrible chance that had befallen its master, 
and then he muttered: ‘No, you shall never take me back a 
prisoner ;” and at that he kissed it twice between the eyes, 
then before a single German could interfere, he drew a pistol 
from his pocket, and shot it through the brain; the poor beast 
fell over almost at my feet, quite dead.” As he finished 
his story, the soldier passed his rough coat-sleeve across his 
eyes, and looking at me said apologetically, “You would have 
been sorry too, Madame, if you had seen it! ” 

“Was the officer wounded?” I asked quickly, for some- 
thing seemed to tell me who he was. 

“Yes, Madame,” he replied, ‘‘ he was very lame.” 

“Did you never hear his name ?”’ said Madame de Mont- 
cour, in a quick, gasping voice that made me rise, and move 
towards her. 

“T did not, Madame, although I asked, but his horse was 
covered with a cloth, in the corner of which was a coronet, with 
‘R.de M.’ beneath it. See, I wrote the initials down for fear of 
forgetting them,” and he held out to me a piece of a dirty letter, 
beginning “ Very dear son,” on which the letters were copied. 

“Then he is not dead,” Héléne cried out, and with that 
fell fainting at my feet. 

My father lifted ker up, and carried her to her own room, 
where I followed her; first, however, pausing to turn to the 
soldier, and hold out my hand, much to his surprise. “ It is 
her husband,” was all I could find to say, and then I followed 
my father. 

I tried every remedy I could think of, and at last the life 
began to return to Héléne’s pale form. She opened her eyes 
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and smiled up at me. ‘“ You have had plenty to do looking after 
me,” she said, “but oh, you cannot imagine what this after- 
noon has been ; I had such a dreadful presentiment that I should 
never see him again, and now that my mind is easier, it has 
been too much for me! ” 

As she spoke she half rose, and stretched out her hand to 
draw me towards her ; the movement caused her wedding-ring 
to fall off. I picked it up, and handed it back in silence. As 
she took it, she said, ‘“‘ That fitted too tight, when 1 was married, 
to do that ! ” 

I threw myself down on my knees beside her. ‘ Oh don’t, 
don’t,” I cried, “you must not fret like this. I promised to 
take care of you, and just see how I have kept my promise ! ” 
And when I looked at her, my heart ached as I thought of 
her as she was at that ball at Ligny, only two years ago! 

“ My dear,” she replied, ‘it cannot be laid to your charge 
that I worry myself, and imagine all sorts of horrors. But 
you know it is useless telling me not to think, because I really 
cannot help it. And yet you have your brother there too— 
your nearest and dearest are in as much danger as mine, but 
you are not as selfishly nervous as I am!” 

“Yes,” I sobbed, with my head resting against her knee, 
“1 can feel for you! Sometimes, I have felt as if I should go 
mad with fright, but it is over now,” I added thankfully. 

“You have some one absent then as dear to you as Raoul 
is to me?” 

“ Yes,” I echoed absently, “‘as dear as Raoul is to you!” 

And with these words silence fell between us again, un- 
broken until Héléne said, speaking in a hesitating voice, and 
passing her hand over my hair with a caressing gesture, for I 
had never moved my head off her knee, “I think we under- 
stand one another better than we did, do we not? At least I 
hope you like me better—do you?” 

I was crying so that I could not answer, but I stroked the 
soft hand I held between mine. 

“* What was it,”’ she whispered, “‘ that always stood between 
ue?” 

*‘ Oh, don’t ask,” I cried, “ please don’t, but rest contented 
with this, that there is nothing between us now,” and at that I 
kissed the white face for the first time since I had known her. 

‘¢ Then we are real friends, at last,” she said. 

“ At last,” Ireplied sadly through my tears, and then Llefther. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“Let us behold you near, before you pass into the night, 
Oh fair face, let us see you well, because you are so bright ; 
Standing in the shadow, let us watch the light.” 


THE next morning, immediately after breakfast, which meal 
was not quite so plentiful as it had been, Madame de Mont- 
cour said, turning to me, ‘ Will you come with me to church ? 
I think I should like to go this morning, and if we start 
directly, we shall have plenty of time before we are due at the 
hospital.” 

“Plenty,” I replied, “and I should like it of all things.” 

Before leaving, we went into the nursery, to take a last 
look at the boy. She took him in her arms—such a big child 
as he was growing !—and kissed him many times. ‘“ Ah, when 
shall we see him again?” she murmured, “how many more 
dreadful months! Oh,I think if the Prussians only knew, 
little Raoul, how much we wanted him, they would either let 
us out to him, or send him back to us!” and kissing him 
again she left him. 

Directly we were outside she began talking ; and much 
more freely than had been her wont of late. Evidently our 
confidences of the night before had brought us closer together. 

“ You think now,” she asked earnestly, “ that he is swre to 
be all right ? ” 

‘Oh, surely,” I replied. 

“ Tt is only a matter of time now,” she went on ; “ the Ger- 
mans must raise the siege of Paris, or,—well something must 
happen soon ; this dreary monotony many weeks longer would 
kill me. And to think of his being a prisoner, and Etoile dead ! 
It seems as if nothing were going right. If I had only followed 
your father’s advice we should have been safe at Montcour 
now. Don’t you feel angry with me sometimes for my 
obstinacy ? and now, here am I being as irritable and cross 
as if I had not heard, only yesterday, that he was alive, which 
after all is the great thing, instead of being most thankful at 
having heard of him ; of course the lameness cannot be much ? ” 
she concluded interrogatively. 

“Of course not,” I assented soothingly, “he would not 
have been walking if he had not been nearly well.” 
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“Thank you for saying that. I think you are so unselfish, 
Hester; you always manage to say something soothing when I 
am perturbed and cross, and it must be difficult to try and 
cheer another when one is feeling anxious oneself. I shall tell 
Raoul, when he returns, what care you have taken of me.” 

“Tf I am thoughtful for others, I have learnt it from yon,” 
I said slowly. 

‘From me,”’ she repeated, “ indeed, that cannot be, for I 
never think of any one but Raoul, which of course, in the end, 
means the same thing as never thinking of any one but myself! 
But we will hope,” she finished as we reached the steps of the 
church, “for your sake, that I shall come out in a more cheer- 
ful temper.” 

“‘T don’t wish you the least bit altered,” I exclaimed 
enthusiastically, “for I think you are perfect!” and with 
those words we entered, and knelt down side by side. 

I knelt down devoutly enough, but my thoughts would 
not be controlled. They wandered away, first, to the dear, old 
Ligny garden,—I almost seemed to smell the sweet scent of 
the linden flowers,—and from that to my strange dream on 
that hot July morning; what had it meant, I wondered, as I 
had so often wondered since ; and from that to the entangled 
present on to the more entangled future. How would it all 
end ? 

And as I thus thought, there came across me with a 
shudder, the memory of my wild prayers that I had then 
offered up; then I prayed earnestly, most earnestly, that they 
might be forgiven me, and that for the future I might learn to 
trust everything to my Father in heaven, and not strive to 
arrange things for myself: for though I did not love Raoul any 
iess than I had done, yet clearer sight seemed to have been 
given me, and so when I looked at the woman at my side, 
whom I had at last learned to love also, and who was so far 
worthier of him than I was, I realized how wicked my prayers 
had been, which, if answered, would have brought down such 
grief upon her innocent head ! 

As I rose from my knees, I felt like the ancient mariner, 
when the albatross had at last fallen from his neck, and with 
that feeling of release from my own sins, came a kindlier feeling 
than I had ever had before for Héléne de Montcour, whom, after 
all, I had so deeply wronged. 

As we walked down the aisle together, I seeing that there 
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were tears in her eyes, took her hand between both of mine, 
and caressing it gently, said, “ Courage, Héléne,” and as we 
stood once more on the church steps, I repeated, “ courage , 
think of the end of all this; one enjoys happiness so much the 
more, in proportion to the sorrows that have preceded it! ” 

“The end,” she said dreamily, gazing up at the blue sky 
above us, “ah, yes! but who knows when and how the end 
may come!” 

And even as she spoke, the end came. There was a flash, 
—a quick report,—and with one sharp cry that echoed in my ears 
for years, that I still sometimes hear, Héléne lay stretched at 
my feet. With strength that must have been given me for the 
i occasion, I lifted her up and bore her, staggering under her 
light weight, to the hospital where she had spent so many 
hours. It was only a few steps from where we had been 
standing, but I was almost speechless from exhaustion when I 
entered. I laid her down on one of the beds, and taking off 
AM her veil, sprinkled cold water over the white face, while the 
i nuns crowded round, asking questions and making suggestions, 
until I was too bewildered to think of anything to say or do. 
4 The next thing I remember was a tall man in uniform pushing 
¥ his way towards where I was, and begging to know if there 
\ was anything he could do. Without attending to his question 
I stood up, and said in stiff unnatural tones, which did not 
sound like the creation of my own voice, “How did it 
happen ? ” 

“Tt began with a fight between two drunken soldiers; I 
was passing up the street and attempted to separate them, 
upon which one suddenly drew a pistol from his pocket; I 
tried to snatch it out of his hand, and in the struggle that 
ensued it went off. The shock sobered the man, who is now 
under arrest. But,” breaking off in his narrative, ‘“‘ have you 
| sent for a doctor?” 

i “Oh, yes!” I exclaimed, clasping my hands together. 

a; “Why does he not come? If you really would be of any 

f service, pray go to the Hotel Montcour on the Champs Elysées, 

and ask M. de Ligny to come here immediately; tell him all 

| that has happened, and ask him to bring Madame de Mont- 
f cour’s baby.” 

Directly he had withdrawn, Héléne opened her eyes and 
looked round for me. ‘“ Have you sent for a doctor ? ” 

I nodded, and as I did so he entered the room. 
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I suppose I must have looked very white,—I never am 
useful in an emergency,—for he said to one of the sisters 
standing by, “Take Mademoiselle away.” 

She led me unresisting into another ward of the hospital, 
where the white faces of the soldiers looked eagerly round for 
news. I sat down on a chair and remained speechless, my face 
buried in my hands for what seemed hours; then I again 
heard voices near me, the officer who had done my commission 
was standing close beside me, talking to the doctor. Her fate 
was then settled. 

“What is it?” I cried wildly, starting to their side, 
“‘ what is it,—life or death ?” 

The doctor looked from him to me, and answered slowly 
and sadly, ‘“‘ Death, Mademoiselle; nothing could save her. 
She may live a couple of hours, but not more.” 

The blow was too great almost to be realized; the very 
force of the shock seemed to calm me. 

“Did you,” I said to the officer, “give my message to 
M. de Ligny ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, coming nearer, and attempting to 
take my cold hand in his. ‘‘ Don’t look like that, you frighten 
me, I would rather you wept torrents! And don’t shrink 
away from me,” he went on, “and look at me as if I were her 
murderer. Do you not think it is awful for me too? I feel 
almost as if I had killed her, and I thank God the pistol was 
not in my hand when it went off.” 

Although I knew he was just as innocent as I was myself, 
yet I could not prevail upon myself to touch his proffered 
hand. I pushed past him into the room where she lay, looking 
to me almost as if she were already dead. I knelt down by 
her side, and at my touch she opened her eyes and turned 
towards me. ‘The baby,” she whispered. 

“ He is coming,” I returned soothingly. 

“T cannot speak much, it hurts me so, and besides it 
wastes my strength, and I must live to see the child ;—but will 
you tell him all about the siege, and how kind you were,—and 
that I was quite happy after I heard that he was safe,” she 
went on in little disjointed sentences. “ Be sure and remember 
to say that I was happy,” she repeated. 

I nodded my head. 

After a little pause; ‘‘ Where is the officer who was there ? 


Here ?” 
7 
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“Yes, dear.” 

“Then please ask him to come here.” 

T opened the door and called to him. 

“ Monsieur,’ she said, with a shadow of the bright 
smile of old, “I wanted to say good-bye to you, and to 
thank you for all you tried to do to save me, but it was not 
to be; and please don’t let the man be shot, it was not 
intentional. Will you promise?” she said holding out her 
hand. 

“T will do my best for him,” he answered, taking it in his. 
“Good-bye, Madame ; I feel, though I know before Heaven I 
am perfectly guiltless, as if I had killed you,—and I have a 
sister no older than you are.” 

“Hush!” said the soft faint voice, “don’t speak like 
that; it only makes me unhappy. I saw all, only I 
seemed incapable of moving, but I know exactly how it 
happened.” 

“ Good-bye,” he repeated; I think he could not trust his 
voice to say any more, and he turned to go, meeting, as he left 
the room, my poor old father, accompanied by a priest, and 
behind him the nurse carrying the child. 

The little Raoul was laid by his mother’s side, and the 
last words of consolation to the dying were read over them 
both, while I knelt by their side. At last the service was 
concluded, the Benedicite was said, the tinkle of the bell 
preceding the Host had died away on the air, when she spoke 
agaln— 

“‘ Hester, take off my diamond ring and give it to Raoul, 
when you see him, with my very dear love; don’t forget, 
dearest.” I took it from her as she spoke. ‘‘ And now kiss 
me for good-bye,—and you too, Monsieur. I am so glad,” 
she whispered to me, ‘that we understood one another at 
last ! ”’ | 

Then she fell back, and I thought her dead, but once again 
she spoke. “Tell Raoul,—Raoul,”’—and with that word, that 
had been all her life to her, she gave a little sigh, and so fell 
on sleep. 

And I was left thinking—thinking of my wicked prayers 
that I had prayed in my madness, and of how they had been 
answered! For now, at last, it was no sin to love him, for was 
not the woman who had stood between us taken away? Yes, 
but only when I had found out that she was necessary to his 
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happiness ; only when I would have given my life to see her 
standing once more a loving, living wife, by his side. 

And so in this way the reply came. Oh, let us take heed 
then for what we ask ; let us learn to say, not only with our 
lips, but with our hearts, “ Not my will but Thine be done.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Glances of fire are glinted back, 
Like the moon from a frozen sea, 
Fairer than all earth’s loveliest 
Is my dead love to me.” 


We buried Héléne de Montcour in the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, on the very same day that we also laid in his grave 
the young soldier who had told me that she remindeu him of 
his mother. 

My old father, the officer who had been the innocent cause 

of her death, and I, with the child, followed the coffin, besides 
many of those who had learned to love her in those terrible 
times. . 
A simple stone cross was all we put to mark her resting- 
place, all else should be left till Raoul returned, and then we 
had nothing further to do but to wait day by day for the ter- 
mination of the siege. 

Every day the same things happened ; every morning there 
was a fresh sortie of brave, hopeful hearts, firmly believing 
that before evening they must break through the Prussian 
lines, and every nightfall fresh soldiers were brought into the 
hospital to be nursed and cared for, and every night also fresh 
graves were dug for the fallen in the cemeteries around. But 
all things must come to an end sometime, and at last a day 
arrived when it was declared to be a useless waste of human 
lives to hold out any longer, and that the keys of the capital 
were to be given into the hand of the enemy—a day when, 
with an aching heart and tear-blinded eyes, I leant over the 
sleeping child, with my fingers in my ears to shut out the 
tramp, tramp of marching feet up the streets, that told of the 
presence of the conqueror within the gates of Paris. 

Ah me! ah me! I hope I shall never live to hear such 
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sounds again. Perhaps it is wrong to sacrifice more lives than 
are absolutely necessary ; but it seems to me that rather than 
have seen that day, it would have been preferable that every 
man, woman, and child within those walls had armed, and died 
upon the ramparts ! 

It did not kill my father as he had once said it would; 
but though he moved about and spoke as of old, yet I think 
the day that saw the German flag float above ours in the capital, 
destroyed in him all that makes life worth having. To my 
mind he has never been the same man since. 

Some weeks after that, as I sat in the drawing-room on the 
hearthrug, watching the flames, and dreaming of many things 
past and present, the door was slowly opened, and some one 
entered. 

I did not speak, did not even look up, for though it was too 
dark to see anyone, I concluded it was my father, until suddenly 
a voice fell on my ear—a voice so sad, so unutterably hopeless, 
and the one word it said was “ Héléne.” 

Changed as it was, for all the glad ring of youth had gone 
out of it, I knew it in a moment. 

‘“‘ Héléne,” he repeated, “‘ comfort me, for I sorely need it. 
Are you broken-hearted too ? ” 

“Then he does not know,” was the thought that flashed 
across me, ‘‘ and J have to tell him!” 

I started to my feet, feeling sure that the difference in our 
height would appear, even in this dim light. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, sinking down into an arm- 
chair, ‘‘ but it was very dark. Where is Héléne ?”’ 

‘There was not the slightest echo even of cheerfulness in his 
voice ; anything so drearily sad I never heard. 

I crossed over to his side, and laid my burning hand on his 
cool one, and, without a word, for speak I could not, I drew 
off the diamond ring I had worn ever since her death, and laid 
it on the table. 

The stones gave a flash in the light from the dying embers 
on the fire, and in that flash he seemed to recognize it. He 
walked over to the hearth, deliberately knelt down, and stirred 
the fire into a blaze, and examined it in the light. 

“What is this for?” he said, calmly ; but I saw his hands 
tremble, as he held it towards me. 

I could not speak even yet; but I suppose there was no 
need for words; my reply must have been written on my face, 
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for with a despairing cry he sank down into the arm-chair from 
which he had risen, and throwing his arms on the table, buried 
his face in them. 

How long we sat there I know not. I never moved from 
my position on the rug; my eyes never quitted the fire. I 
can remember now how it sent up some little bright jets of 
flame, in the place where he had stirred it to see the ring, and 
then how it gradually settled down into a dull, grey mass of 
burnt-out ashes, all the time I was thinking thoughts that 
well-nigh maddened me, for was it not almost maddening to 
see the man I loved best on earth suffering such cruel grief, 
and to feel that by my own sin I was so far away from him that 
I could not even attempt to comfort him! 

Then I rose to my feet, for I thought I heard a sob, and I 
could not bear it any longer. 

“ Raoul,” I said, laying my hand on his shoulder, “I am 
so sorry for you; oh, Raoul, what can I do?” 

He made no answer, so I bethought me of the child. I 
ran upstairs, and lifting him off the nursery floor, carried him 
downstairs. At the door I kissed him and put him down. 
“Go in, dear little Raoul, to papa,” I whispered. 

I placed the candle I held in my hand on a table inside, to 
guide the tottering footsteps, and then I shut the door again, 
confident that the presence of the child must rouse him. [ 
was right; before 1 moved away I heard an exclamation as he 
started to his feet, and then I guessed by the loving whispers 
that he had taken him in his arms. 

An hour afterwards the nurse came to me in my room, to 
tell me that M. le Vicomte wished me to take him a glass of 
wine in the drawing-room. ‘I tried to persuade him,” said 
the old woman, who had nursed the father, as now she nursed 
the son, “ to go in and take his dinner comfortably in the 
dining-room, where it is all ready ; but he would not hear ofit. 
‘Anywhere but there!’ he cried out. Ah, but he is sadly 
changed ! ” 

I could easily imagine why he did not wish to go in there, 
when I remembered that last eventful evening. 

Changed indeed, I thought, as I opened the door—so 
changed that it was hard to believe how few were the months 
since I had seen him last. The tall figure looked taller than 
ever from his great thinness, and there were dark shadows 
under the grey eyes that had never been there before. His 
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aide-de-camp’s uniform, that had looked so fresh and gay the 
night he had started, was tattered and frayed in many places, 
and when he moved towards me to take the wine from my 
hand, I saw that he was a little lame. 

** You have been wounded,” I said quickly. 

“It is nothing,” he replied, “I am all right again now. 
Now please tell me everything.” 

Without another word I[ told him the whole sad story. 
All the time I was speaking he stood at the entrance of the 
little conservatory, gazing out into the night, so motionless 
that I might almost have thought he did not hear me, until I 
gave him her last message, when he turned round, and pouring 
himself outa glass of wine drank it hastily. 

I said all I had to say in a hard dry voice, that I could not 
alter try as I would. When I had finished he said, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile, “Thank you, Mademoiselle, and 
good night. I am sorry for the way I have behaved, but really 
I felt quite stunned! You can tell your father when he comes 
in that I have-returned, and will see him in the morning ; ” 
then he went upstairs, leaving me where I had stood the 
whole of that dreadful interview. 

Directly his footsteps had died away in the distance, I ran 
up to the nursery and made my moan to the old nurse,— 
there seemed no one else left to comfort me now. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘None ever loved in vain; 
Even when love is unrequited 
And hope is dead, and the heart is blighted, 
Sweet thoughts will still remain. 
And the memory of some kind, loving word, 
In the silent night time faintly heard, 
Will soothe a life-long pain.” 


Once again I am at dear old Ligny, and I am glad that it 
should be in this house that I put the few last words to the 
story of my life, which story has all been contained in three 
years. 


Once again the hot July days have come round, but to tell 
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how the end came about, J must go back some three months, 
when, after hearing and telling the history of those terrible 
weeks we had been separated, my father and I had returned to 
Ligny. 

From Raoul we learnt that Eustache de Orme and my own 
brave brother had fallen in one of the sorties from Metz, and 
then with the sound of weeping in our ears, for every one 
seemed to have lost a husband or brother in that awful war, we 
returned home. 

A week ago I was leaning listlessly against the window of 
the salon, gazing, with eyes that saw nothing, at the linden 
trees and the placid waters of the Loire, which no changes 
could ever move out of their course, and as I did so that other 
day came back to my remembrance, when, like to-day, I had 
looked out on the lovely landscape and seen nothing. Involun- 
tarily I turned round, almost expecting to see my old grand- 
mother, but her absence disturbed my dream. ‘ Ah, dear old 
Grandmére,” I cried aloud, “ how I wish you were here! Oh 
that these three years could come over again, how different 
would I make them!” But, alas! the dead return not, and 
the days that are no more come not back to us! 

So imbued was I with the spirit of the past, that it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to see Raoul riding up the 
avenue, though I had no idea he had returned to Montcour ; 
but before I had time even to wonder what had brought him 
away from Paris, he was in the room. 

“Good morning, Mademoiselle. Where is your father? ” 

‘* He is out, but I expect he will not be very long.” 

* Then I will wait.” 

No more. He did not seem inclined either to speak again, 
but wandered about the room, taking up first one thing and 
then another. I sat down and took out a piece of work, but 
not many were the stitches I put into it ; my eyes would stray 
to the tall figure moving so sadly and hopelessly about. 

“TI beg your pardon for fidgeting so, but it seems to work 
off some of the restlessness of my mind. I cannot sit still 
any more,” he said with a faint smile. 

“ Raoul,” at last I said, laying my work down, and folding 
my trembling hands above it, “‘ 1 did try to take care of her ; 
you believe it, do you not ?” 

He stopped in his restless walk, and stood gazing down 
into my anxious eyes. ‘Certainly. Of courseI do. Inever saw 
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any one kinder than you are, and no one ever could, try as they 
might, have had unkind thoughts about her, after they had 
known her;” and then after a little pause, “I had once, as you 
know. Do you think I should be as hopelessly unhappy as I 
am, if it were not for the knowledge that for the first year of 
our short married life I almost hated her! You cannot 
a imagine what it is, night and day, to bear about with me the 
ta burden of this sin, a sin indeed repented of; but repentance 
cannot take away the punishment or the remembrance. Don’t 
cry, Reine; you did try to make me do right, I know you did, 
aud at last, after causing you almost as much grief as I had 
suffered myself, I left you alone, and as you told ms that night, 
if I only tried I must grow fondof her. But after your sweet 
words had come true, and that I had learnt to love her as you 
had prophesied, then I always felt certain that sooner or later 
my sin would find me out, and it has, Reine. See,” he went 
on, pushing back as he spoke his fair curls off his forehead, 
and showing how white his hair was underneath, ‘‘I shall be 
grey-headed before I am forty! All sorrow, little Reine, all 
sorrow, and the worst of it is, that it is all brought by my own 
fault |” 

“Oh, Raoul,’ I sobbed, “ shall we be punished all our 
| lives ?”’ 
1 “ Not we, dear, for you did your duty; you might have 
said ‘ Stay,’ and you knew full well that had you said so then 
ht I should have stayed ; but you behaved well and bravely, and 
; said, ‘ Go,’ and I obeyed, but only after trying to teach you 
the same thoughts I had myself. I did you a grievous wrong, 
and I am heartily sorry for it.” 
ih “Reine,” he began again after a long silence, while I was 
thinking of words wherein to answer him, “I might now do 
you, perhaps, a worse wrong; I might try and persuade you 
to marry me, and share my ruined life; but when I think of 
doing so I seem to see her spirit between us bidding me pause 
1 and consider whether that would not be falling into the same 
mistake that I did once before, namely, marrying where I do 
not love as I should love the woman whois to be my wife ; 
and yet, Reine, do not think from this that I am not very, very 
fond of you, only I am puzzled sometimes to know what is 
best. Now I leave it to you; you shall decide. What say 
you?” 

When he began to speak I had laid my work down, and 
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crossed my hands, to try and hide the trembling of my fingers, 
but when he had done, strength seemed to be given me; by 
my very love I conquered. Marry him thus! Find out day 
after day that his heart was buried in his dead wife’s grave, 
and that never, try as I might, could I hope to be anything to 
him? Live, perhaps, to see him hate me, as the woman who 
had been the cause of his disloyalty—the woman who had 
caused him, as he himself owned, to lose a whole year of hap- 
piness in his short married life. 

“ Never,” I exclaimed, sadly; “never, never!” and then 
there was a long pause, spent by him in pacing up and down 
the salon ; at last he stood still, and placed his hands upon my 
shoulders; but I did not look up into his face as I had done 
the day under the lindens, to see the love that was lighting it 
up. No, this time I kept my eyes bent upon my folded hands, 
so as not to let a glimpse of the saddened eyes above me tempt 
me to alter my decision. 

‘‘ Reine, did you ever hear your mother's history ? ” 

ce Yes.” 

“‘T only ask you because I want you to think of yourself— 
if you think it would make you happier to be cared for by me, 
as I would care for you, than to be left here all alone. Come! 
it is only for your own sake 1 warn you against myself, for I 
have so very little to offer.” 

For one minute I hesitated. With his hand upon me, and 
his voice in my ear, the temptation was strong. I think if 
there had been one word in all his pleading for himself I 
should have yielded ; but no, it was all for me, and my pride 
could not stoop to that. 

“No, Raoul; I think you are very kind and thoughtful, 
but nothing could make me happier now ! ” 

“Nothing? Is it, then, indeed, true, that you did lose 
your dearest on the battle-field ? ” 

He waited evidently anxiously for my answer. How could 
I add to the burden of his own ruined life the weight of 
another! No, whatever might be my future, no shadow from 
it, as far as it was in my power to prevent it, should ever fall 
across his; so I looked up full into his eyes, and answered— 
ce yes ! 2) 

I was glad then when I saw a gleam of relief pass over his 
careworn face, and I am glad still. I had caused him trouble 
enough, God knows, as it was, and," after all, had not the 
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answer a great deal of truth in it, for had I not lost my 
dearest on the battle-field of life ? 

“T havelong sought an opportunity, Reine, to give you a 
message that he sent to you. Here it is,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘** Tell her that the daisy, though not for me, was 
worth fighting—and dying for!’ I always feared that that 
message meant that the daisy was unwon; now I hope that it 
was only ungathered ! ” 

I made no answer. 

“Those were his last words,” he concluded. 

Did he suffer much ? ” 

“Not for long, at any rate; a bullet through the lungs is 
a quick ending. Did you hear that I made an effort, though | 
an unsuccessful one, to save him. I hoped that once off the 
field, with care, his life might have been saved, so I went back 
for him, but I knew it was of no use directly I had lifted him 
up on the saddle in front of me, so my bullet, which has pretty 
well lamed me, was all of no use.” 

Not till long afterwards did I hear from an eye-witness of 
the gallant attempt Raoul had made to rescue his dying friend, 
who had been left, sorely wounded, on the battle-field. 

“Poor Eustache! Well, it was for your sake—and his; 
and it was worth something, for I was able to follow him to his 
grave, and to bring back to you his last words. See also,” 
he added, drawing an envelope from his pocket, “here is a 
lock of his hair I cut from his head after he was dead. Would 
you like to have it ?” 

I unfastened the paper with trembling fingers and tear- 
dimmed eyes, for though I had not loved him in the way that 
Raoul believed, still I had been fond of Eustache de l’Orme. 
I just glanced at the thick, black curl, then I opened my desk, 
and locked it up in it. I did not seem able or willing to 
listen to anything about him then; I put it by to solace me 
with the remembrance of the faithful love I had won, in the 
dreary times that I knew were coming—dreary times that have, 
indeed, come at last, for since that day I have heard that 
Raoul is going to Algeria. He cannot bear any longer to be 
a French soldier in France, and at this very moment | am 
sitting waiting until he has left my father when he is to come 

and wish me farewell. 

I bore the waiting as long as I could; but his last words to 
my father seemed to take a great while saying, and at last 1 
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rose up, determining to seek the picture-gallery, always my 
favourite resort in time of trouble, and my trouble is now 
verily and indeed great, for I seem with my own hand to be 
pushing the glass of happiness away from my lips untasted, 
and my sorrow is so great that even the commending voice of 
conscience is hushed. 

There are two new pictures in the hall now, one of myself 
and one of my brother, this latter still stands half-finished on 
an easel in the centre of the room. I stood a long time look- 
ing at it, and trying to realize that terrible battlefield, where 
he and Eustache, who had been such friends through life, in 
death had not been divided. But he, unlike his brother in 
arms, had had no time to send last, loving messages to broken- 
hearted friends at home. Struck down in one minute, leaving 
no time for those around to question even whether it were 
life or death; perhaps more merciful for him, but ah, far 
sadder for us! But my thoughts would stray away from him 
to that other soldier risking his life to try and save the friend. 

Oh, Raoul, Raoul! And evenas my thoughts reached him, 
the door from the conservatory opened, and he came in. He 
walked straight up to my side, and stood for a few moments in 
silence gazing at the representation of myself that hung 
above me. 

“Tt is like,” at length he said, glancing from it to me. 

I was painted in the long black dress and white cap that I 
had worn so many months whilst working in the hospital at 
Héléne’s side. I had chosen the dress in memory of her. 

“Very like,” he repeated; and as he said so he stretched 
out his hand and took mine in his. I did not shrink away from 
him ; he was my brother in all but name, in his own eyes at 
least, and I was to him, now and for ever, a woman broken- 
hearted at her lover’s death, and therefore very very much in 
need of comfort. 

“ But it grieves me, Hester,” he went on, to see you looking 
so worn and sad; “is there nothing I can do for you—nothing?”’ 

And what could I do now but echo sadly, “‘ Nothing.” 

Then his eyes wandered to the picture of Comtesse Hester 
opposite. “I cannot think, Hester, how we could ever have 
thought you so like her; let me look at you well,” he con- 
tinued, putting me at a little distance from him, so as to see 
me better. ‘‘I cannot make it out, for the features are the 
same ; it must be the expression that is so different.” 
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Did no remembrance come back to him then as he said 
those words? Was it possible so totally to forget ? 

I scarcely dared look up, so frightened was I lest my eyes 
should say too much. But there was no danger; the grave 
that lay between us was wide as it was deep—so wide, that 
410 memories from the years that had gone before could bridge 
across it. 

Had not the warning sent me in my dream been fulfilled ? 
I felt it had then as I stood there. I almost seemed to see, as 
I saw once before, the white wings between him and me. 
“Surely, surely,” I solaced myself by thinking, “it must be 
right if it is an angel of God that stands between us!” 

So I looked from my picture with its folded hands and 
tearful eyes, to the laughing lovely face opposite, and said, 
“Yes, of course the expression is different, Raoul. No one 
could go through what I have done and remain a child.” 

Then we walked up and down the old gallery many times, 
he telling me things he wished done while he was away. I 
listened to all he had to say, and then I told him of a plan my 
father and I had formed of bringing the little Raoul to live 
with us at Ligny. 

“Would you really do that?” said Raoul, his face 
brightening. ‘I should so like him to grow up with one who 
knew his mother.” 

“ And loved her,” I added, with tears in my eyes, “and, 
God helping me, Raoul, her little child shall grow up like 

her.” 

“Thank you, Reine, there is no one to whom I would 
sooner trust him. ‘ake care of him, and of yourself, and 
some day I will return to thank you for all the help you have 
been to me through my life.” 

Then he stooped and pressed one kiss, a brother’s kiss, 
upon my forehead, and whispered, as he had once done before, 
“* Good-bye, God bless you, little Reine!” 

AndI? In that moment I clung desperately to him; it 
seemed then as if I could not let him go,—as if my very life 
was going with him,—but before I said a detaining word all 
my good resolutions came back to me; were they all to be 
broken like this at the very last out of pure selfishness? No, 
a thousand times no. 

So I loosened my hold upon his arm, and only said, “‘ God 
bless you, dear, dear Raoul. Good-bye!” and he went, and 
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as the door shut behind him, I fell fainting on the floor. Well, 
that is the story of my life, all the joy, the suffering and the 
love, begun and ended in three years ! 

Now the time of rest after the strife has come, and I live 
on here in dear old Ligny, with my father and little Raoul, 
contentedly if not happily ; for the end must come sometime, 
and in the meanwhile, if it were not for the thought of how 
my life has been spoilt by my own sins, I could wait peaceably 
enough. And it is something to have gained the love of the 
child. I believe there is no one in the whole world he adores 
like his Aunt Reine, who tells him stories of his sweet, dead 
mother, and his broken-hearted, absent father, and then 
when twilight falls he and I enter together into a little room 
where I keep all my treasures,—three photographs, and a 
lock of dark hair, and a fair curl just touched with grey,— 
to say good-night to those whom little Raoul and I call our 
heroes. We say good-night to them all} although two of 
them lie in their grave, in that last long sleep, from which 
no calls of ours will awaken them; but when we leave the 
darkened room, it is not for my dead brother or his brave 
loving friend that my heart aches, but for the man who has 
not yet won the peace of death—for the man who is toiling 


through the burden and heat of the day, to obtain pardon 
for the sins of his youth. Surely that pardon which is so 
infinite will not be denied to him! 


THE END. 








Gaspar Hauser: an Unsolved Biddle. 
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In the public gardens of the Bavarian town of Anspach, in 
Middle Franconia, there stands a small monument in sand- 
1 stone, bearing this inscription : 


Hic 
OccuLtTUs 
OccuLto 

Occisus EST 
MDCCCXXXIII. 


se 


na cuneate 


If the traveller will extend his walk to the churchyard of 
the same town, he may there read these words upon a tomb- 
stone : 

Hic JACET 
Casparus Hauser, 
JBNIGMA 
SUI TEMPORIS, 
IGNOTA NATIVITAS, 
OccULTA MORS, 
MDCCCXXXIII. 
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These records commemorate an event which for many 
years excited extraordinary curiosity and interest far beyond 
the obscure locality in which it occurred ; an event shrouded 
in a mystery which some of the most astute minds of Europe 
in vain endeavoured to penetrate, and which to this day 
remains unsolved. ‘The identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, 
and the authorship of the Letters of Junius, may yet find a 
i clue in historical or documentary evidence, but it is barely 
within the limits of possibility that the secret which forty- 
i three years ago Caspar Hauser carried to his grave will ever 
i be revealed. Whether we invest him with romantic interest 
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as a prince wrongfully debarred of his sovereign rights, or 
pity him as the innocent victim of unexampled cruelty, or de- 
nounce him as a vulgar impostor (and even in the course of his 
short career he appeared in all these characters, according to 
the point of view from which he was regarded), the true story 
of his origin, of his life and of his death, remains beyond our 
ken. 

On the 26th May, 1828, great excitement was caused in the 
ancient town of Niirnberg by the report that “a wild man” 
had been captured in the streets, and consigned for safe 
custody to the city jail. He was at first described as a harm- 
less creature, without the power of speech, but gradually 
popular rumour converted him into a repulsive and dangerous 
savage, a kind of wolf-man, running on all fours, and addicted 
to barking at, and even biting, those who approached him. 
Further inquiry tended to allay the fear of violence, and 
showed him to be no wild man, but only a poor helpless, half- 
witted being, who was unable to give any account of himself 
or his whereabouts. Gradually, however, a mystery began to 
attach to him, and six weeks after his first appearance the 
chief magistrate of Niirnberg at once gratified and stimulated 
public curiosity by issuing a proclamation purporting to give an 
authentic description of the person and circumstances of this 
strange apparition. 

This document, which was circulated throughont the king- 
dom, ran as follows :— 


“The chief magistrate of the royal Bavarian town of Niirn- 
berg hereby makes known for general public information a case 
so extraordinary and unprecedented, that it must appeal not only to 
the attention of all judicial, police, civil, and military authorities, but 
to the sympathy of every humane man throughout the Fatherland. 


“ PROCLAMATION. 


“On Whit-Monday, the 26th May (1828), between four and 
five o’clock at noon, a solitary young man, apparently from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age, accosted a citizen of this town at the 
entrance of the Kreuz-gasse near the Unschlitis-platz and asked him 
his way* to the Neuethor-strasse. 


* Certain passages in this document are emphasized by means of Italics, 
partly in order to draw the reader’s attention to them with a view to comparison 
with statements and evidence hereafter quoted; partly to throw into broader 
relief the inherent improbabilities in this, so-called, record of facts. 
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“The citizen offered to guide the young man, and accord- 
ingly accompanied him, when the latter drew a sealed letter from 
his pocket addressed to ‘His Honour the Captain of Cavalry Com- 
manding the 4th Squadron of the 6th Schwilische Regiment in 
Niirnberg.’ 

“This induced the citizen to lead him to the guard-room at 
the Neuethor, with a view to obtain information. On their way 
the citizen attempted to draw him into conversation, but was 
soon convinced that from want of comprehension on the part of 
the stranger, this was impossible. Arrived at the guard-room, the 
young man was, after production of the letter, directed to the not 
distant house then occupied by the captain. In the absence of his 
master, a servant took pains to question him, but failed to obtain 
any satisfactory answers. The captain on his farrival, after having 
read the letter and endeavoured in vain to have its strange and 
puzzling contents explained by its bearer, handed him over, to- 
gether with the letter, to the magistracy. 

“In the first interview with the police authorities no other 
information could be obtained from the young man’s short and 
broken answers than that he did not know where he had been born, 
or had lived, but had come from an unknown person, ‘ with whom 
he had always been,’ and who had led him to the ‘ great village,’ 
and then left him. 

“ Although his manner during this interview afforded no grounds 
jor suspicion of either imbecility or deception, but rather led to the 
belief that this young man had from childhood upwards been kept 
in captivity, without human intercourse, and in the most cruel con- 
dition of a brute beast, which was confirmed by the fact that he 
could partake of nothing but bread and water; yet the magistracy, 
in order to be quite secure from imposture, placed him under the 
careful observation of the experienced prison warder, and of the 
minute inspection and examination of the municipal physician. 

‘‘ While the former could discover nothing calculated to excite 
suspicion, the medical report states that: ‘This man is neither 
mad nor imbecile, but has evidently in the most unholy manner 
been kept forcibly estranged from all human and social cultivation, 
and brought up like a half wild man. He is unable to take proper 
sustenance, and lives entirely upon black bread and water.’ 

“Of the truth of this opinion the magisterial and police autho- 
rities fully satisfied themselves at subsequent interviews with the 
young man, when it became evident that he had no experience of 
either men or beasts, and that with exception of the words ‘boy’ 
(by which he only designated himself, and ‘ him,’ with whom he had 
always been, and ‘horse’ (with a toy model of which he had 
played) he knew absolutely nothing. 
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“This narrowness of conception, although in glaring contrast 
with a thirst for knowledge indicative of splendid natural abilities 
and a quite extraordinary memory, induced the undersigned to 
depart from the common course of formal procedure, and to adopt 
in its place confidential intercourse. Physicians, professors, 
educators, physiologists, police and judicial authorities, and sharp- 
sighted observers of all classes, together with the numerous per- 
sons warmly interested in his early melancholy fate, were admitted to 
his presence, and the opinions they express coincide with those of 
the undersigned. 

“ He (Caspar Hauser) now finds himself, as far as may with 
safety to himself be permitted, in perfect freedom, and, notwith- 
standing the gratifying improvement visible in his intellectual 
development, he strictly adheres to his original revelation. The 
following statements, the result of numerous conversations, may 
therefore be implicitly accepted as to his past life. 

“Caspar Hauser, such is the name of this victim of inhuman 
treatment (and it may here be mentioned that he speaks with a 
Bavarian accent, such as is spoken in the neighbourhood of Regens- 
durg,* Straubing, etc., and that he has been vaccinated in the 
right arm) has all his life long been incarcerated in complete soli- 
tude, and has never heard a voice but that of the monster who 
brought him his daily food, bread and water. He lived in a nar- 
row little cell resting on the bare earth, and into which only a dim 
light penetrated through two small windows secured with wooden 
shutters. He has never beheld the sun, but passed .his life in 
playing with two wooden toys, a horse and a dog 
could neither walk nor stand upright in his cell, but crawled about 
the floor and slept on a sack of straw His daily food was 
brought in during his sleep, and he thinks that the same arrange- 
ment was made with regard to cutting his hair and nails and 
changing his shirt. He does not know how long he was in the 
dungeon, for he has no idea of the division of time. He had never 
beheld a living creature—no gleam of sunshine—no ray of moon- 
light—no human voice—not the note of a bird or the cry of an 
animal had ever reached him. At last the door of his dungeon 
opened, and the unknown, who afterwards conducted him to 
Niirnberg, entered; this man gave him the books, hereafter 
named,* and to/d him that he must learn to read and write, and 
that he should then go to his father, who had been a trooper, and 
that he should become one too. With his extraordinary natural 
abilities, which a long and dreadful incarceration had not been 


* Ratisbon. 
+ A collection of Roman Catholic prayers which were found upon Caspar 
Hauser on his first appearance at Niirnberg. 
8 
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able to deaden into stupidity, the pains taken by the unknown 
were richly repaid; he learnt, as he says (and his present pro- 
gress justifies the belief), quickly and easily; but not much more 
than to read and to write his name, because the unknown 
only came to instruct him every fifth day. He always appeared 
barefooted and in the same dress, and Hauser never heard him 
approach until he had passed the door. 

“Tn order to stimulate his thirst for knowledge the unknown 
promised to let him drag his horses about if he would learn his 
lessons well; but he still complains bitterly that, although he 
fulfilled this condition, when he did wheel his toys the unknown beat 
him with a stick (the marks are still visible on his right elbow) and 
forbade him to do so again. In writing he used a pencil, which the 
unknown called a pen. During these lessons he was strictly en- 
joined never to pass the door, because there was a heaven above him 
in which there was a God who would be angry and would beat him 
if he tried to go out. 

*“‘ Thus a considerable time passed; but, he thought, not as long 
as he had now been in Nurnberg (six weeks), when he was sud- 
denly aroused in the night. The unknown stood before him and 
told him that he had come to take him away. ‘He cried, but 
allowed himself to be consoled by the repeated assurance that he 
would be taken to his father and become a trooper like him. The 
unknown, who had hitherto appeared in his shirt-sleeves, bare- 
footed, and with breeches tied at the knees, now wore a jacket and 
boots, and a black hat; he also wore blue stockings. He took 
Caspar Hauser on his back, dressed him in a shirt and trousers, put 
a wide, round, flat peasant’s hat on his head, carried him out of his 
prison into the open air, and, ascending a long high hill, went 
on walking till daylight. During this time he fell asleep, and only 
woke when the unknown laid him on the ground. Then the 
unknown taught him to walk, which he found very difficult for he 
was barefooted,* and his soles were extremely tender, so that he 
had to rest very often, but he soon learnt to go better; and between 
walking and resting the second night closed in. They slept on the 
ground in the open air; it rained heavily, or, as he expresses it, it 
tossed down from heaven, and poor Caspar was very cold. He 
slept soundly, however, and on the following morning pursued his 
journey with the unknown. Walking had now become more easy 
to him, but he suffered from severe pains in his legs and loins. On 
the third night they again lay down in the open air; it did not rain, 
but the cold was excessive. At early daybreak of the third day 
they continued their journey in the same manner, and, while still at 


* In one of the subsequent sentences it is stated that Caspar’s boots were in 
a bad condition. 
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some distance from Niirnberg, the unknown took the clothes here- 
after mentioned out of a bundle which he carried, and put them 
on Caspar Hauser, as also the blue stockings off his own feet; he 
then exchanged hats with him, pulled on his own boots again, 
stockingless (they appeared much better boots than the worn ones 
which he, Caspar Hauser had on), and put on the trousers which 
he had worn in prison. Thus transformed they continued their 
journey; their food, all the way, was the same as that which 
Hauser had eaten in prison, the bread consisting of a large loaf, 
and the water being contained in a bottle which the stranger 
carried in his pocket. The unknown took pains, on the ‘road, to 
explain to him what a rosary, which he had given him, was, and to 
teach him ‘ Our Father’ and another prayer, neither of which he 
had ever heard before, but which he could now repeat. He also 
spoke to him about his going to his father and becoming a 
trooper, which pleased him much. On the whole way they never 
entered a house, but passed both houses and people ; these Caspar is 
naturally wnable to describe. The unknown had enjoined him to 
keep his eyes fixed upon the ground in order that he might walk 
properly, but more probably to prevent his receiving any impres- 
sion of surrounding objects so as to be able to recognize them here- 
after ; this he strictly complied with. 

“When they at last reached Niirnberg, which the unknown 
called ‘the great village,’ he drew from his pocket the letter else- 
where referred to, and gave it to Caspar Hauser with instructions 
to carry it to the great village, and there to show it ‘to a boy’ who 
would lead him further. He then pointed out, repeatedly and 
minutely the way he should go when left alone, and promised, 
as Hauser showed himself unwilling td part from him, to follow 


shortly. 
‘* Hauser went, as directed, straight before him, reached the 


town gate (he does not remember which gate) and probably shortly 
after accosted the citizen who showed him the way.” 


The document proceeds to dwell upon the personal qualities 
of the stranger, and thus sums up the reasons which, it was 
alleged, left no doubt whatever of the truth of his narra- 


tive :— 


“ His pure, open, guileless glance, the broad, high forehead, the 
complete innocence of his character, unconscious as he is of sexual 
distinction, his extraordinary thirst for knowledge, his order and 
cleanliness, all afford ample proof that nature had endowed him with 
the most splendid gifts of mind, disposition, and heart—they also 
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establish that his unlawful immurement was connected with the not 
less heavy crime of a family fraud, through which he was robbed 
of his parents, and if these should no longer live, at least of his 
liberty, his fortune, probably the privileges of high birth, and in any 
case of the innocent joys of merry childhood.” 


In conclusion, all authorities and well-disposed citizens are 
called upon to use every effort to discover the perpetrator of 
the horrible crime thus committed, and to restore its victim to 
the birthright of which he had been so foully robbed. 

The letter, of which the stranger was the bearer, was evi- 
dently the composition of an illiterate man. ‘The writer 
describes himself as a poor day-labourer with ten children, and 
states that on the 7th October, 1812, a boy had been left with 
him whom he had hitherto maintained, but being unable to 
support him any longer he now, in accordance with directions 
contained in a paper which had been left with the child by its 
unknown mother, sent him to Niirnberg in the hope that he 
would be received as a cavalry recruit. After stating that 
there was no use in asking the boy questions, as he did not 
know whence he came or what his name was, the writer pro- 
ceeds :— 


“T have taught him and he can write as I write.* If you ask 
what he wants to be, he will say ‘a Schwolischer, like my father!’ I 
led him away in the middle of the night, and he does not know his 


way home. I pay my obedient respects, but do not sign my name 
as I might be punished.” 


The enclosure, which was written in Roman instead of 


German characters, but apparently by the same hand, certainly 
in the same ink, ran thus :— 


“The child is already baptised by the name of Caspar, you must 
give himasurname. His father was a Schwolischer, and when he 
is seventeen years old you must lead him to Nirnberg, to the 6th 
Regiment, where his father was; and until then I beg of you to 
maintain him. He was born in 1812. I am a poor girl and 
cannot support him; his father is dead.” 


* It was remarked at the time that some of the letters in this composition 


bore a strong resemblance to those formed by Caspar Hauser in writing the 
alphabet. 
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IT. 


Havine now read the official version of the circumstances at- 
tending Caspar Hauser’s arrival, let us consider the impression 
which his first appearance created in the minds of those with 
whom he then came in personal contact.* 

T'wo citizens, Weickman and Beck, shoemakers by trade, 
were gossiping outside their workshops in the Unschlitz-platz, 
at Niirnberg, on Whit-Monday, when a person briskly de- 
scending the somewhat steep street before them, called out, 
“‘Hi, Boy!” and as he drew nearer, asked his way to the 
Neue Thor Strasse. Weickman, whom business led in that 
direction, offered to accompany the stranger, who then drew a 
letter from his pocket addressed to the captain of the second 
troop of cavalry quartered in the town. Not knowing this 
officer’s address, Weickman proposed that they show it at the 
guard-room at the Neue Thor (New Gate), whereupon the 
stranger said, “‘ New Gate—lately built ?”? Weickman explained 
that although so called, the gate was of old standing, and 
asked the young man whether he had been in Niirnberg be- 
fore, and where he came from? To the first question he 
answered “Not before, first time;” to the second, “ from Regens- 
burg”? (Ratisbon). Asked whether people at Regensburg 
spoke of war, he repeated, ‘‘ War, war,” as if the word con- 
veyed no meaning to him. Arrived at the guard-house the 
stranger respectfully took off his hat to the corporal on duty, 
and handed him the letter, whereupon the house of the cap- 
tain was pointed out to him. Weickman saw him go alone in 
the direction indicated, and then left him. In reply to ques- 
tions from the court, this witness said that on his first 
approach, as also when accompanying him to the guard-room, 
the stranger walked firmly (jfesten schrittes), and that it would 
have been folly in any one to offer to support him. The evi- 
dence as to him accosting them is confirmed by Beck, who 
heard him inquire the way to the Neue Thor Strasse, but paid 
no particular attention to him, taking him for “ quite an 
ordinary person.” 


* The following summary of evidence is taken from the official reports of the 
judicial examinations instituted by the authorities. They are found, together 
with a mass of very interesting information and sound reasoning, in Dr. Meyer's 
* Mittheilungen iiber Caspar Heuser,” published at Anspach, in 1872. 
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Having on a simple indication from the corporal of the 
guard made his way to the house of Captain von Wessening, 
the stranger rang the bell, and on the door being opened by a 
servant, produced the letter, saying, “‘I have been directed to 
this house; I want to become a trooper, as my father was 
before me.”’ He seemed, according to this witness, very ex- 
hausted, and pointed to his feet, as if in pain. He was accord- 
ingly led into the stable, where he lay down upon the straw. 
On being offered some beer and meat, he rejected it with dis- 
gust, but took bread and water with avidity. He appeared to 
unterstand everything that was said to him, but spoke in a 
broken way, and as if with an effort. He told the witness that 
he did not know whence he came, that he had travelled night 
and day, and had been carried when he could not walk; that 
he had learnt to read and write, and had crossed the frontier 
every day to attend a school. When shown the horses in the 
stables, he seemed much pleased, and remarked that there had 
been ‘‘ five such where he came from.” 

On Captain Wessening’s return to his house towards 
evening, the stranger was fast asleep in the stable. On being 
roused he got up and approached him smiling, evidently at- 
tracted by his uniform, and saying, as he handled his sword 
belt, “Such a one I want to be.” Being asked his name, 
he replied that his foster-father had told him always to take 
off his hat and to say, “I don’t know, your honour” (Huer 
Gnaden), at the same time suiting the action to the word. 
Unable to make anything of him or of the letter he had 
brought, the captain handed him over to the police authorities. 
He seemed sorry to leave the stables, and complained of pain 
in his feet. In reply to questions, the witness stated that the 
stranger struck him as being a healthy, well fed, decently clad 
peasant lad. An officer in Captain von Wessening’s company 
remarked, on the stranger expressing a wish to become a 
trooper, that he was too short in stature for the cavalry, but 
might join the infantry, whereupon he exclaimed, “ No, no, 
not infantry.” 

Taken to the police office, the authorities could elicit no 
replies from him except, “‘I don’t know,” in the broad vulgar 
dialect of the upper country. Asked, however, what kind of 
bed he had slept on, he answered promptly, “ Jacobi Federn” 
(Jacob’s feathers, a slang term used to denote straw). He 
seemed to have some idea of money, but could not distin- 
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guish the difference in the value of coins. On one of the 
officials threatening to send him back to the woods if he con- 
tinued to maintain silence, he showed great terror and cried, 
** No, no, not the woods.” On this occasion he again ate 
bread and drank water greedily, but rejected other food. He 
was described as looking healthy and well nourished—with the 
general appearance of one who had lived a good deal in the 
open air. On a candle being brought into the room he evinced 
no surprise or susceptibility to the light, and on a pen being 
placed in his hand with the request that he would sign his 
name, he approached the light, and ‘‘ holding the pen as other 
people do,” wrote Caspar Hauser. On being asked to add 
his place of abode, he said, “‘ That I dare not tell,” and when 
pressed on this point, repeated, “‘I don’t know.” He passed 
two hours in this room, standing the whole time, and one of the 
officials deposes that he at first thought him imbecile, but soon 
saw reason to suspect him of withholding information which 
he possessed, and of practising imposture. 

His examination completed, the stranger was conveyed to 
the city jail, and consigned for safe custody to the care of the 
warder, who describes him as having then appeared healthy 
and fresh complexioned, and cleanly in his person. He was 
very exhausted, but in a day or two recovered, and was able 
to walk better. To the question whence he came he answered 
“From him with whom I have always been,” and he repeat- 
edly requested to be taken home (hamweisen). He addressed 
all persons as “ boy,” called all animals (even some geese that 
he saw) horses, and knew so little of natural objects that on a 
lighted candle being brought into his room he attempted to 
grasp the flame with his fingers, and that the glare made him 
blink his eyes, though the, light of day did not appear to affect 
them. The worthy jailer did not for a moment suspect him of 
imposture, and was quite sure he was not acting a part, “ be- 
cause it was impossible for any one to be capable of such a 
degree of deceitfulness.”’ 

We next come to the various statements made in course 
of conversation by Caspar Hauser himself during the first 
six weeks after his arrival, in which time he appears to have 
made extraordinary progress in his powers of speech and 
comprehension. In his later official depositions, the first of 
which was not taken until November, 1839, he furnishes 
many details which were not within his experience at an 
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earlier period, and though there are some minor discre- 
pancies and contradictions in his different statements, his story 
in the main does not materially vary. He had no recollection 
of anything anterior to his imprisonment in the cell, which 
he described as from six to seven feet long, four feet wide, 
and five feet high; there he had passed all that he knew of 
his life. He had never stood upright, and had lived in com- 
plete and unvarying darkness, so that he was unable to distin- 
guish between night and day. He had never seen a living 
animal, not even a mouse, or a fly, nor had he ever heard a 
sound, and when after his arrival at Niirnberg, he first heard 
thunder, it alarmed him greatly. He had always had sufficient 
bread to eat, but frequently suffered from thirst, and the water 
which was provided had occasionally a peculiar and disagree - 
able taste. On these occasions he became very sleepy after 
drinking it.* As he was always cleanly in his person, and 
free from vermin, his shirt which he wore over his trousers 
rust have been periodically changed, and his hair and body 
kept in order and washed; but as he was not conscious of 
these things being done, they must have been effected during his 
sleep, when his food also was provided, for he never once saw 
it brought into his cell. 

He felt sure that it was not more than eight or nine days 
before his liberation that the unknown entered his cell; he 
came three times in all,t¢ entering from behind his back, so 
that he never saw his face. On the occasion of his first visit he 
did not speak, but taught him to write by placing a pencil be- 
tween his fingers and guiding his hand over a piece of paper 
laid upon a low stool. He only taught him to write Caspar 
Hauser and the letters of the alphabet. On his second visit 
the man taught him to speak several words and sentences by 
making him repeat them over and over again. ‘These were :— 
“In the big village where your father is you will get a pretty 
horse,”’ and “I want to be a trooper as my father was before 
me.” All the knowledge of speaking, reading or writing which 
he possessed on arriving at Niirnberg was derived from these 
two lessons. On his third and last visit the unknown roused 


* This statement was made for the first time after an illness, during which 
an opiate had been administered to him to produce eleep. 

+ This evidence upon this point is strangely at variance with the statements 
in the proclamation of the Burgermeister, which convey the idea of Caspar 
having received a regular course of instruction in speaking and writing. 
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him from his sleep, saying he was about to lead him away. 
He drew a pair of boots upon his feet, took him upon his 
back, and carried him into the open air upahigh hill. He 
was then told to walk, and when he cried with the pain which 
this caused him, the man told him that if he did not leave off 
he would not get a horse. During his journey his guide 
always kept behind him and bid him fix his eyes upon the 
ground, so that he never saw his face. During the whole of 
the journey, which he thinks occupied three days, he is not 
certain of having seen a human being, or a building, or of 
having crossed a bridge. The road seemed to be composed of 
soft yellow sand upon which he could discern footprints. 

Arrived near Niirnberg the man gave him a letter, telling 
him to ask to be directed to the address which it bore, and 
then left him. He proceeded alone into the town, and there 
met the citizen who led him direct to the house of Captain von 
Wessening.* 

Such was the principal evidence which furnished the 
materials for the proclamation of the municipality of Nirnberg, 
a composition which, as a document emanating from magis- 
terial authority, is probably unique of its kind. The worthy 
Birgermeister had a theory of his own in support of which he 
did not hesitate to assume facts, suppress and distort evidence, 
and to draw a series of far-fetched and utterly illogical con- 
clusions. He is described as having been a respectable and 
conscientious man, and it is quite possible that, carried away 
by his interest in a wild and romantic tale, he was unconscious 
of the fraud which he thus practised upon public credulity by 
lending to his personal views the weight of official authority ; 
and there can be little doubt but that, if at this juncture the 
case had been submitted to the test of an unprejudiced and 
qualified tribunal, it would have been stripped of its mysterious 
elements and reduced to very vulgar aud commonplace dimen- 
sions. The superior judicial functionaries, indeed, took a 
thoroughly practical view of Herr Binder’s foolish manifesto, 
for we find that within a week of its promulgation the District 
Court of Anspach calls upon the Government to bring the 
Niirnberg magistrate to a strict account for his indiscreet con- 
duct, which they contend is calculated to defeat rather than to 
promote the ends of justice in the event of the assumed cri.ne 


* Caspar Hauser denied having been first taken to the guard-room, as deposed 
by Weickman, the corporal on duty, and other witnesses. 
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having been committed, of which, they state, there is not one 
atom of evidence adduced. 

If the proclamation however did not serve to elicit a clue 
to the alleged mystery, it had the immediate effect of bringing 
to light a number of hitherto unknown or long-buried scandals 
dating back to the presumed period of Caspar’s birth. Dr. 
Meyer states that the names of not a few of the most distin- 
guished German families were unwarrantably pilloried in 
connection with Niirnberg’s adopted son, as he was called; 
and that quite an extraordinary number of mothers compromised 
their early reputations in the hope of recovering a lost child. 
Thus an Italian duchess stated that she had had a liaison 
with a Bavarian officer in 1809, from which the birth of a son 
had resulted ; that she had been mysteriously robbed of this 
boy, and that she had a strong conviction of his being iden- 
tical with the Niirnberg foundling. Another lady of rank con- 
fessed to having, while a girl at school, been seduced by the 
chaplain, to whom she had born a son; this child she had 
been assured was dead, but circumstances had led her to 
doubt the statement, and having now seen a description of 
Caspar Hauser she felt certain that he was her long-lost 
child. Such discoveries naturally enough intensified public 
interest in the strange story, and before long it came to be 
very generally believed that Caspar was the heir to a throne, 
who had been cruelly immured in a dungeon nearly all his 
life, to make room for a spurious prince. There were, it is true, 
sceptics even in Niirnberg, but, as in the case of all popular 
superstitions, the true believers would not allow their theory 
to be subjected to the ordinary test of reason or the laws of 
evidence, and violently resented every attempt to expose the 
fallacies upon which their tale of wonder rested. At this 
time a powerlul ally of Caspar Hauser’s cause appears upon 
the scene. 

The post of President of the Court of Appeal at Anspach 
was held by Herr von Feuerbach, then admittedly the highest 
legal authority in Germany, a man of European reputation as 
a criminal jurist, and-the author of works of universally- 
acknowledged authority and learning in the highest branches 
of criminal law. ‘The story of the Niirnberg foundling appears 
from the first to have interested him deeply, and within six 
weeks after Caspar’s arrival he proceeded to the scene, with a 
view to instituting personal inquiry into the case. His posi- 
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tion gave him access to all sources of information, and his 
character was presumed to afford the best guarantee against 
the admission of doubtful evidence or the possibility of success- 
ful imposture. He was not long in arriving at a conclusion, and 
unhesitatingly adopted the popular theory, proclaiming him- 
self the advocate and champion of the innocent victim of two 
fearful crimes—“ a robbery committed upon the intellect, and 
an attempt against the life of the soul.” 

Such was the indictment preferred by a high judicial 
authority against the unknown persecutors of Caspar Hauser, 
and under this title he subsequently published a work bearing 
his distinguished name. 

If the loose composition of the Biirgermeister was calcu- 
lated to convert the masses to a belief in a story full of dark 
and mysterious interest, and involving hidden crimes of an 
unusual character, the authority of a man like Feuerbach must 
have gone a great way towards removing doubts on the part 
of the educated and thinking classes. Herr Binder, however 
incapable he may have been thought of falsehood, might have 
been imposed upon, but the Herr Appellations Rath, the cele- 
brated jurist-consult, could surely not be mistaken ; and so Cas- 
par Hauser became the lion of Bavaria and in time the wonder 
of Europe, accepting his position with evident satisfaction. He 
had passed six weeks in the family of the prison warder; but 
this was not the proper abode for the heir to a throne, and, at 
the instance of Feuerbach, he was accordingly removed to the 
care of a Niirnberg Professor, by name Daumer, who was 
charged with the stranger’s training and education. This 
person appears to have been an enthusiast and a mystic—the 
kind of man who in the present day would proclaim his firm 
belief in the miracles of “ spiritualism ”—and whose love of 
the marvellous probably prompted him to undertake a charge 
for which, if practical results were expected from it, he was 
peculiarly unfitted. Under this roof, Caspar, whose vanity was 
evidently gratified by the demonstrations of sympathy and 
interest which he met with, passed fifteen months. The result 
of Daumer’s observations went to show that his physical and 
moral organization was quite abnormal. All his senses had an 
extraordinary acuteness. His sight in the dark was such as 
to enable him to distinguish all colours and shades, and read 
the figures on a house-door at a distance of a hundred yards. 
It is stated that he once distinctly saw, from a second-floor 
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window, a spider in the street attack a moth. Music produced 
violent pains in his headand limbs. His sense of smell was so 
acute that the introduction into his room of a phial of homco- 
pathic camphor, closely corked and wrapped in paper, irritated 
him violently, and he was strongly affected by the exhalations 
frem the graves when passing within several hundred yards of 
the churchyard. He had a horror of all food, except bread, 
and not only was he incapable of swallowing any fermented 
liquor, but he once became perfectly intoxicated after eating 
two grapes. On another occasion, when a bottle of champagne 
was opened in his presence, he reeled about like a drunken 
man. In mental development his progress was rapid; and 
gradually, dim recollections of an existence anterior to his 
imprisonment began to dawn upon him—at first in dreams, 
and at a later period as the result of an awakening memory. 
Most of these dreams and recollections pointed to a distin- 
guished origin, their scenes being laid in palaces, amid 
splendid surroundings, and among personages magnificently 
attired. 

The education which he now received was intended to fit 
him for the exalted position which he probably would be called 
upon to fill hereafter, when justice should restore him to his 
rights, and, according to Daumer, his natural abilities and 
innate refinement were so great that he almost anticipated the 
efforts of his teachers. These circumstances, coupled with 
a growing belief in his high origin and brilliant prospects, 
made him more than ever the spoilt child and the petted guest 
of the town of his adoption. 

Foremost among the local sceptics and infidels who scoffed 
at Caspar Hauser were the police authorities, whose powers of 
credulity are necessarily limited by experience and training, 
and who from the first entertained serious doubts in the truth 
of his story. A lieutenant of gensdarmerie, named Hickel, 
was specially employed in this case, and his opinions, as 
expressed in a sories of private letters which he subsequently 
published, show what strong reasons there were for his belief 
that the public was being deluded by an impostor. Writing a 
few weeks after Caspar’s arrival, he ridicules the infatuation 
of the ladies who made pilgrimages to do homage to a common 
peasant boy, and asks how it happens that one who has been 
immured in darkness for many years should bear the strong 
light of the sun without blinking, or that, having passed all 
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his life in a recumbent position, he should, after the perform- 
ance of a long journey on foot, have walked sturdily into the 
town without guidance or support, and then have accomplished 
a distance comptted at eighteen hundred paces, besides 
ascending ninety-two stone steps in the tower, without any 
apparent difficulty ? He exposes several gross contradictions 
in Caspar’s statements, and points to the danger of inviting 
him to assemblies where ‘ the principal conversation turns 
upon his origin, where the genealogy of the reigning Houses 
of Germany is gone through in search of a place for him, 
and palaces are ransacked in the hope of discovering the 
stranger’s cradle.” 

In one of his letters, Hickel remarks that the treatment 
which Hauser is receiving is calculated to confirm all his worst 
moral qualities, and that it is of the first importance to sup- 
press in one like him every temptation to falsehood, lest he 
should come to think that a series of new lies is only the 
necessary sequel to a first great lie. 

Sensible and practical as these warnings were, what 
influence could the views of the young subaltern of con- 
stabulary have against the overwhelming weight of public 


opinion, stamped as this was by the judicial seal of the great 
Feuerbach ? 


IIT. 


Caspar Hauser, according to all his observers, was possessed 
of a very uncommon power of adaptability, and quickly taught 
himself to suit his manner and conversation to the company 
in which he happened to be. ‘Towards those in a high 
position, for whom he always showed a marked preference, 
he was deferential and communicative ; to ladies he endeared 
himself by the gentleness of his manner and his courteous 
readiness to render small services. ‘The least display, however, 
of a disposition to question his accuracy or to reprove his 
faults was at once met by a demeanour defiant or reserved, 
according to the station or authority of the offender ; and when 
his tutor, Professor Daumer, alarmed at the effect which his 
injudicious training had produced upon the nature of his pupil, 
in developing and strengthening his habits of duplicity and 
deceit, attempted to check these propensities, Caspar at once 
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showed symptoms of strong discontent, and lost no opportu- 
nity of expressing his desire for a change of domicile, and 
relief from a painful restraint, together with vague apprehen- 
sions of some danger to which he felt himself exposed. An 
event occurred most opportunely to promote his wishes; this 
was nothing less than an attempt upon his life. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th October, 1829, a member of the Daumer 
household discovered poor Caspar huddled up in a corner of 
the wood-cellar, bleeding and insensible. A medical examina- 
tion proved that a clean incised wound, nearly two inches in 
length, had been inflicted upon his forehead, and although the 
blow had not been struck with such force as would in most 
cases have created any danger, with his peculiar nervous 
organization it produced an illness of twenty days’ duration, 
and considerable cerebral derangement. 

According to Caspar’s account, he was attacked by a man 
wearing a black veil (so as to conceal not only his face, but his 
hair), as he was leaving a room in the upper part of the house. 
As the assassin struck him on the head with a sharp instru- 
ment, he exclaimed, “ Thou must die before thou leavest the 
city of Niirnberg.” The blow stunned him, and on recovering 
consciousness he ran downstairs, and in fear of a further 
attack hid himself in the cellar. Of the man’s appearance he 
had only the impression that he was fashionably dressed, and 
wore white gloves and varnished boots; but he distinctly 
recognized the voice as that of the unknown who had brought 
him to Niirnberg. 

If the interest in Caspar Hauser had become somewhat 
weakened by time, this attempt upon his life revived it in full 
force, and confirmed the popular belief in his high origin. 
What possible object could any one have in ridding the world 
of an obscure individual? whereas the employment of a hired 
murderer to seal the lips of an heir to a crown, whose dawning 
consciousness of the past threatened to divulge the secret of 
his birth and the wrong done him, afforded an intelligible 
motive, and pointed to the operation of powerful influences. 

In spite, however, of the most active exertions of the police, 
and the efforts of the public of all classes, not the slightest clue 
could be obtained to the discovery of the assassin, who had thus 
entered a private house in broad daylight, perpetrated his bold 
attempt, and disappeared without having been seen by any eye 
save that of his victim. Hickel points out the palpable improba- 
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bility of the whole story, and asks whether it is likely that a 
man resolute enough to make such an attempt would have 
been satisfied with striking a feeble blow and inflicting a mere 
flesh wound, if his object had been to take life. ‘Is it not 
more likely that Caspar has here thrown out another anchor to 
secure the belief in his story, and revive the waning sympathy 
of the public ? ” 

The event had the effect, however, of leading to Caspar’s 
removal from Professor Daumer’s, and he was now transferred 
to the care of a wealthy merchant, named Bieberbach, in whose 
family his cunning, trickery, and love of mystery earned for 
him the title of Secretmonger (Geheimniss Kramer). Bieber- 
bach, a sensible man, was convinced that these defects in his 
character had been fostered and confirmed by his having been 
made a social lion of, and carried from house to house to 
receive the wondering homage of his admirers, and he deter- 
mined to train him upon a more simple moral pabulum, and to 
give him a plain practical education, with a view to ultimately 
apprenticing him to the trade of bookbinding, in which pursuit 
he had shown some aptitude. Caspar, however, expressed the 
greatest repugnance to this prospect, and complained of the 
injury done him by being deprived of social advantages. 

He had been about six months under Bieberbach’s roof 
when it became reported that a second attempt had been made 
upon his life. He had been found in an insensible state, 
bleeding from the effects of a pistol-shot in the head. On 
inquiry, however, it transpired that this wound, which was a 
slight one, although in a very dangerous place, the skin having 
been grazed immediately behind the car, had been the result 
of an accident, Caspar having inadvertently touched the 
trigger of a loaded pistol hanging on the wall of his room. 
How under such circumstances the ball came to take a direction 
to strike him in the head remained a puzzle, but, then, every- 
thing connected with this strange being seemed unaccountable.* 

Trifling as the wound was it produced extraordinary 
nervous irritation in Caspar Hauser, under the influence of 
which he so urgently repeated his entreaties to be removed 
from the charge of Bieberbach, that Herr von Ticher, who 


* In the Report on the inquiry into the case drawn up by the Police authorities 
on 3rd April, 1830, the opinion is expressed that “an attempt at suicide on the 
part of C. H. cannot be considered an inadmissible theory.” 
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had been appointed his official guardian, consented to receive 
him as an inmate into his own family, where he remained until 
the end of the following year. 

While under this roof, ona Hungarian gentleman happening 
to speak some words in his native language, Caspar became 
violently excited, and declared that he had heard similar 
words in his early childhood. Being asked their meaning he 
lapsed into one of those deep reveries, amounting almost to 
trances, to which he had become subject, and during which he 
professed himself unconscious of all surrounding sights 
and sounds. While in this state he occasionally gave correct 
answers, or such as were approximately true, as when he said 
that zaz (a hundred) meant a great many. On the utterance of 
an oath he displayed terror, saying that the man who had 
beaten him had used the expression on their journey. 
“When,” continues this witness, ‘‘ I laughingly said, Buzirscz 
mot kochan (Come here, dear), he cheered up and said that his 
nurse had thus addressed him.” It would appear from this 
last example that the gentleman gave to his Hungarian words 
their appropriate emphatic expression and manner, so that 
Caspar’s quick observation enabled him to gather their mean- 
ing much as experienced spiritualistic mediums take note of the 
involuntary dwelling upon certain letters, when their victims 
are employed in spelling a word on the alphabetical table, and 
are thus able to make fair guesses at the unuttered thought. 

Feeble as were the results of these and similar experiments 
they sufficed to establish a belief in Caspar being of Hungarian 
origin, and (the idea of obscure birth being put out of the 
question) he was now declared to be a Maygar prince wrong- 
fully withheld from enormous possessions. 

By this time the story of Caspar Hauser had become the 
subject of comment throughout Kurope, and had even elicited 
inquiries and visits from across the Atlantic. Among other 
distinguished persons, Lord Stanhope (the fourth Earl) con- 
ceived so warm an interest in the mysterious stranger, that he 
determined to visit Germany for the purpose of making his 
personal acquaintance. The following extracts from a series 
of letters to a private friend* afford an instructive study, as 

* These letters, to which access has kindly been afforded to me with permission 
to make their contents public, were addressed by Lord Stanhope to Percy, sixth 


Viscount Strangford, the eminent diplomatist and accomplished translator of the 
sonnets of Camoens. 
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illustrating the liability of even a powerful and cultivated mind 
to be led astray by the current of a popular superstition. 


“Frankrort, May, 1831.—Cartwright (the British Minister) 
supposes C. H. to be a very ordinary person in birth and education, 
and that he was intended only to excite surprise and curiosity, but 
it is utterly incredible that he should under such circumstances 
have been immured from childhood ina cavern, and that an attempt 
should afterwards have been made to assassinate him. The Report 
of ‘the Birgermeister of Nirnberg demonstratively proves that his 
mode of life and habits have been quite preternatural, and that no 
imposture whatever did or could exist. I still continue to believe 
that he is heir probably to a great name, certainly to a large fortune, 
and upon no other supposition can the circumstances be explained.” 

“ Municu, July, 1831.—It is extremely discreditable to this 
place that they ask no questions and evince no curiosity in Caspar 
Hauser, and indeed, never mention his name.” 

“‘ NuRNBERG, 2nd June, 1831.—I arrived at this place on this 
day se’nnight, and, by a singular coincidence, on the very anni- 
versary of the day on which C. Hauser came here three years ago. 
Although his guardian refuses admission to strangers, I have had 
the good fortune which I cannot sufficiently prize, of seeing and 
conversing at length with C. H. He appears to me the most 
extraordinary curiosity in the world, infinitely more interesting 
than the Man in the Iron Mask, and deserving that even those who 
reside in remote regions should come here for the purpose of seeing 
him. I entirely agree with the great Feuerbach, who has attained 
the highest eminence in the legal profession, and who conducts the 
investigation with equal zeal and talent, that it is the most remark- 
able of all remarkable cases, and such as in one thousand of years 
may not occur again. Some very important official documents 
communicated to Feuerbach have lately been published, which prove 
with all the clearness and force of a mathematical demonstration 
that there was not, and could not be, any imposition—such was 
physically impossible. You know I always felt the deepest interest 
in Caspar’s fate, and his personal acquaintance has inspired me with 
friendship and attachment. . . . It is quite wonderful that, 
having passed at least twelve years in what appears by his des- 
cription to have resembled exactly a church vault, without having 
during that period seen the light of day or enjoyed human society, 
he should not have become an idiot or a brute, and yet his conduct 
is, as his guardian assures me, perfectly irreproachable, and his 
manners do not exhibit the least sign of roughness or vulgarity. 
All his senses had, when he arrived, an acuteness of which it is 

9 
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difficult to form an idea. The light of day blinded him, but in the 
dusk of evening or at night his powers of vision were most 
wonderful. His memory was also most extraordinary, and when 
excited by accident recalled to him occasionally scenes from his 
early infancy, as for instance, when on being shown a picture 
representing a garden, with figures of a woman and child, and aman 
wearing over his coat the ribbon of an order, he recollected having 
seen a person similarly attired who caressed him.” 


Lord Stanhope was perhaps one of the last persons whom 
his friends and acquaintances would have suspected of allow- 
ing himself to become the victim of a shallow imposture. He 
was a thorough man of the world, of a highly cultivated mind, 
whose pursuits in public life, extensive travel, and naturally 
quick powers of perception, might have been supposed to 
afford him peculiar facilities for taking a just and temperate 
view of men and things. Yet we find such a man a firm 
believer in the story of Caspar Hauser before he could possibly 
have had the means of testing its authenticity ; quoting, with- 
out a shadow of misgiving, the nonsensical report of the 
Biirgermeister of Nurnberg as indubitable proof, and accept- 
ing, without the least attempt to analyse or sift them, and with 
the most implicit confidence in their truthfulness, the one-sided 
arguments and highly coloured statements of Feuerbach. 

In extenuation it may be allowed that Lord Stanhope’s 
curiosity and sympathy had been strongly excited by the 
story of Caspar Hauser’s fate and sufferings; that the lad’s 
personal demeanour had at once appealed to his compassionate 
and generous nature; and although its want of logical 
coherence should have made him cautious in accepting the 
narrative of the Bargermeister of Niirnberg, it was hardly to 
be expected that an English gentleman should venture to 
question as matters of fact the formal statements publicly put 
forth by an eminent judicial authority like Feuerbach. 

Impressed with a belief in the theory of Caspar’s Hungarian 
origin, of which the Government pretended to have further 
documentary evidence, Lord Stanhope in July, 1831, directed 
Lieutenant Hickel to proceed at his expense on a journey to 
Hungary, for the purpose of personal inquiry into certain 
alleged facts calculated to discover Caspar’s parentage. He 
accordingly starts, accompanied by Caspar and Herr yon 
Tiicher, and his letters give an account of the journey, the 
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only result of which was to show Caspar Hauser curiously 
unimpressed by the supposed scenes of his childhood. Neither 
individuals nor natural objects, nor the language, seemed to 
recall the past ; and his only attempt at such a reminiscence 
was his statement that a portrait in Prince Esterhazy’s gallery 
at Vienna was that of a face thoroughly familiar to him. On 
reference to the catalogue, it was found to belong to a person 
who had died in the year 1646. During the journey, Caspar 
as usual displayed cunning and trickery. On previous occa- 
sions, the smell of a phial of homceopathic camphor produced 
violent convulsions, but on a quantity of camphor being hidden 
in his room without his knowledge, he was unconscious of its 
presence. While crossing the Danube in the carriage, the 
sight of the water and the motion of the bridge produced 
extraordinary terror in him; but on returning by the same 
route at night, with the curtains drawn, he suffered no incon- 
venience from the passage until his attention was called to the 
fact, when he again fell into a paroxysm of fear. 

In 1830, Herr Mercker, a Prussian police commissioner, 
published, in Berlin, a pamphlet entitled, “Caspar Hauser 
not improbably an impostor,’ in the course of which he 
remarks,— 


“It would really appear as if a cunning school-boy who had 
been reading a great many romances of a certain class had, con- 
trary to the wish and will of his relations, determined to enlist in 
the cavalry ; but, through the peculiar turn which affairs took for 
him at Nurnberg, found himself tempted into playing quite another 
part, which has now elevated him into the position of the child of 
Europe.” 


These and similar views, written and spoken, had the effect 
of considerably moderating the interest in Caspar Hauser, and 
of impeding the flow of a public subscription set afoot for his 
benefit. ‘To counteract this feeling, his principal friends at 
Nurnberg appointed two local physicians to examine and 
report upon him. The woraing of the instructions given to 
these professional gentlemen is remarkable :— 


“The Physicians, Doctors Preu and Osterhausen, are hereby 
placed in possession of the Police Protocol of 3rd October, 1830,* 
and are requested by means of an anatomical and physiological 


* Reference is made to Herr Mercker’s pamphlet in this document. 
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examination and report, to refute the unfounded suspicions of Caspar 
Hauser being an impostor. 

“ With this object in view, they are requested not only to examine 
Caspar Hauser with the greatest care, but also to allow full weight 
to the consideration of his imperfect muscular powers, and to his 
abstinence from spirituous liquors, spices, and other food, even to 
the present cday—circumstances which prove that he had been 
forcibly withheld from human intercourse from his earliest youth, 
whereby his bodily and mental development had been obstructed 
and retarded.” 


The medical reports were drawn up in strict conformity 
with the terms of these instructions, and read rather like the 
defence of a preconceived theory than the expression of inde- 
pendent professional opinions, based upon personal observa- 
tion. The facts quoted are often open to doubt, the inferences 
drawn are almost always strained and illogical; thus it is 
stated, as a proof that Caspar Hauser must have passed many 


_ years of his life in a recumbent posture, that his knee-cap, 


instead of protruding was indented; whereas, it is obvious 
that the habit attributed to him of drawing his legs under him 
would, if it had affected his formation at all, have tended to 
throw the patella forward rather than inward. 


As judicial documents, indeed, these reports are on a par 
with the composition of the Birgermeister. Here is a specimen 
from the pen of Dr. Osterhausen :— 


“ His forehead is high, projecting, and well proportioned ; his 
nose bent downwards; his blue eyes are the mirror of the inner 
man ; his cheeks delicate and rose-coloured ; the mouth is regular, 
and the chin covered with a soft down. His face has an expression 
of gentleness, candour, and childish ingenuousness.* Among the 
hundreds of every degree, from at home or abroad, who have 
observed him, not one entertains the slightest idea of the possibility 
of imposture on his part. His open, friendly, unembarrassed glance, 
at once removes such a suspicion even from the minds of those 
who came into his presence prejudiced against him.” 


Lord Stanhope, whom Hickel describes as “‘ moved by the 
purest sentiments of sympathy and compassion for the fate of 
an unhappy being,” and as ‘anxious by all possible means to 


* The portraits prefixed to some of the works on Caspar Hauser, although 
doubtless flattered, convey a very different impression. It is a vulgar and rather 
sensual face, with a cunning, shifty expression. 
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penetrate the mystery of his life,” was not satisfied with the 
search in Hungary, which indeed had come prematurely to an 
end, in consequence of an outbreak of cholera. His interest 
in Caspar Hauser continued unabated, and within six months 
after his arrival in Niirnberg, he made a formal proposal to 
the Bavarian Government to adopt him and to provide for his 
future. He at the same time placed the sum of five hundred 
florins in the hands of the municipal authorities, to be paid as 
a reward for the discovery of the persons who had held him in 
captivity, with a proviso that in the event of the reward not 
being claimed within a given time, the sum should revert to 
Caspar for his personal use. 

The “son of Niirnberg,” on this proposal being com- 
municated to him, eagerly and gratefully accepted it. He 
said that he had long felt that he should not continue a burden 
upon the generosity of the town, that his apprehension of 
assassination and the consequent necessity of always being 
escorted made his present life irksome to him, and that he was 
rejoiced to leave the house of his guardian Von Tucher, who 
had ceased to treat him with candour and confidence. 

There is no doubt that the presence and friendship of 
Lord Stanhope had exercised a mischievous influence on the 
character of Caspar Hauser, and revived and confirmed his 
indulgence in romantic visions of a great future. On this 
point Von Tiicher wrote Lord Stanhope an excellent letter of 
warning :— 


‘Caspar is not that you take him for. If, in some respects and 
in certain directions, the development of his character is such as 
one might expect in an adult, as, for instance, in his cunning and 
trickery, in the intercourse with others, his adroitness in treating 
them according as they may serve his purpose, his unmeasured 
vanity, the firmness and obstinacy of his will, and his sharpness 
in driving a good bargain, he is yet not the less a child, in whom 
the qualities I have named are entangled in all the other incompre- 
hensibilities and riddles of his whole uature.”’ 


He proceeds to point out how, while under his own roof as 
under that of Daumer and of Bieberbach, Caspar Hauser had 
been habitually guilty of the grossest excesses in untruthful- 
ness, hypocrisy, and deception, and urges his future guardian 
to direct the training of his ward to the eradication of these 
vices. 








Re re ns ne 
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Lord Stanhope, at Caspar’s earnest entreaty, determined 
to remove him from Niirnberg, and towards the end of 1831 
placed him under the care of an accomplished gentleman 
named Meyer, a Professor at Anspach, with whom he remained 
until his death. At the same time Lieutenant Hickel was 
transferred from Niirnberg to Anspach, with special instruc- 
tions to watch over the personal safety of Caspar Hauser. 
This gentleman writes in December 1831 :— 


“Caspar Hauser’s position is now a very happy one, and his 
future secured through the Earl’s generosity. Itis the object of his 
guardian to prepare him for the position he will fill in London by 
outward cultivation, grace of manner and bearing, and experience 
of ccnventional usages. I am to accompany him to England in 
the spring.” 


In the meanwhile further reports, connecting him with an 
illustrious Hungarian family, had been communicated to the 
Bavarian Government with such apparent truthfulness and 
minuteness of detail, that Lord Stanhope once more employed 
Hickel to visit the locality named. The information had come 
from a Catholic priest at Presbourg, named Miiller, who stated 
that two persons, the one a Protestant minister, and the other 
a governess in the family of Count Maytheny at Pesth, were 
in possession of the secret of Caspar’s birth, and that knowing 
themselves to be suspected by him (Miiller), they had recently 
offered him a large sum of money not to betray them. On the 
name of the lady and the chateau which she inhabited being 
mentioned in the presence of Caspar, he had exhibited extra- 
ordinary emotion and exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes; that is my mother, and 
Istwan is the place.””’ A few hours later, however, on being 
asked to repeat these words, they had completely escaped his 
memory. 

Hickel conducted his researches with his accustomed energy 
and intelligence, but as he says, “It was not my fault that I 
was unable to discover that which it was absolutely impossible 
to find.” Miller proved to be a monomaniac, and the persons 
implicated in his charge utterly ignorant of the alleged cir- 
cumstances. 

On seeing some husks of Indian corn during his early 
sojourn at Niirnberg, Caspar had declared that he perfectly 
remembered shelling such, and stringing the corn upon silk 
threads, when he was a little child. No such grain, how- 
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ever, was grown in the neighbourhood of Istwan, and ona 
bagpipe, such as is in general use in the villages of that part 
of Hungary, being played in his presence, it produced no im- 
pression upon him. 

The fruitless result of this second journey seems to have 
discouraged Lord Stanhope, and raised some doubts in his 
mind, which the want of candour displayed by his adopted son 
was not calculated to allay. ‘ Truth,” he had said to him at part- 
ing, “is a sacred duty for all, and for you, if possible, even 
more than for others. Falsehood will cause you to forfeit 
my friendship, will procure you enemies, cast suspicion 
upon all your statements, and lead to your being looked upon 
as an impostor.” 

In the main truths of Caspar’s story, however, Lord Stan- 
hope continued to believe ; but before his return to England, 
facts appear to have been disclosed to him of which he had 
until then been kept in complete ignorance, and which com- 
pelled him to reject some of the details as irreconcilable with 
common sense and with certain established circumstances 
connected with Caspar’s condition. These he details in a 
letter written at Chevening in May 1832; but he attributes 
Caspar’s departure from truth to “a promise which he may 
have given, or to the fear of assassination.” 

About this time, Feuerbach published his “ Example of a 
Crime against the Life of a Human Soul,” which he dedicates 
to Lord Stanhope. It is a remarkable work as coming from 
the hand of a great legal writer; for while he insists with all 
the unreasoning vehemence of an angry theologian on the 
unquestionable truth of his theory, and goes so far as to assert 
that whoever should doubt in Caspar’s narrative must doubt 
in his own existence, he withholds every argument which 
had led him to his conclusions. 


“Tf,” he says, “the reader should ask what were the results of 
the judicial inquiries which were instituted—if he should wish to 
know what tracks they had led to, what spots had been struck 
with the divining-rod, what steps had been taken to follow up those 
clues—I must answer that the law as well as the nature of the 
case forbid the author to speak publicly on things which only the 
servant of the State can be permitted to know or to conjecture.” 


Lord Stanhope returned the compliment paid him in the 
dedication, by submitting to Feuerbach “Thirty Crucial 
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Questions ” upon the subject of Caspar’s narrative, which 
showed how his logical mind had begun to reassert itself, and 
how, by degrees, his confidence in his adopted son had been 
shaken, and brought about a waning faith in the whole story. 


“Thus,” writes Hickel, “the happy condition of Caspar Hauser 
is suddenly changed. Withdrawn from the society of Nirnberg, 
deprived of the Earl’s confidence, treated with very precarious 
sympathy at Anspach, he now lives exclusively among a few sensible 
persons, who, if they do not fully share the Earl’s suspicions, are 
yet not disposed to leave any means untried for the discovery of 
truth or the exposure of fraud.” 


IV. 


Taree and a half years had elapsed since the first appear- 
ance of Caspar Hauser in Niirnberg, when he was transferred 
to the charge of Professor Meyer at Anspach. ‘The raw, half- 
witted lad, who could barely speak a few unintelligible words, 
had now been transformed into a polite young gentleman, 
dressed in the latest fashion, and whom society delighted to 
honour, as fashion and society went in those parts. His early 
habits had been completely changed; the outward forms of 
society sat easily upon him, and the semi-savage, whose only 
food had been black bread, now took his place ut dinner-tables 
and criticised the flavour of dishes with the air of a connoisseur. 
To one taste only he remained faithful: he drank nothing but 
water. 

His new tutor was a man of a practical turn of mind; he 
had no predilection for the wonderful, and considered mystery 
only another term for trickery. Professor Daumer had taken 
a pleasure in enveloping Caspar Hauser in a halo of romance. 
Dr. Meyer, on the contrary, endeavoured to strip his character 
of its theatrical attributes, and to make him a useful member 
of ordinary society. In a letter written to Lord Stanhope 
some months after Caspar had been under his care, he describes 
him asa youth of very ordinary intellect, and with feeble powers 
of application. ‘“ He knows no more than a boy of nine years 
of age who has attended a village school,” and he complains that 
his intellectual and moral progress is impeded by the over- 
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weaning vanity and self-consciousness fostered by his vicious 
training at Niirnberg. But the failing which Meyer found it 
most difficult to deal with in his pupil was his utter want of 
truthfulness and his habitual duplicity. Caspar, on his part, 
chafed under the conviction that he was seen through, and 
that the masquerades which had been so pleasingly effective at 
Niirnberg were of no avail at Anspach. He did not show 
much resentment at being convicted in a falsehood; but he 
had a morbid terror of losing his hold upon public interest, 
and of ceasing to be an object of wonder and admiration. A 
great change had indeed taken place. A prophet cannot long 
maintain his reputation without working miracles, and Caspar 
Hauser was beginning to become a common-place character. 
At this juncture, however, circumstances once more befriended 
him. A communication reached the Bavarian Government to 
the effect that the Niirnberg foundling was the rightful heir 
to the throne of Baden—he being the eldest son of the Grand 
Duke Charles Frederic, born in 1812, and reported to have 
died in the same year, but who, as there was now, it was 
alleged, proof to establish, had been fraudulently exchanged 
for a dying child, in order to make room for the son of a 
second marriage, Leopold, who actually succeeded. 

Feuerbach strongly upheld the truth of this new revelation, 
and published a pamphlet, dedicated to Caroline, Queen 
Dowager of Bavaria, in its support. He declares that the 
evidence adduced establishes the case to a “‘ moral certainty,” 
by circumstantial evidence, strong probability, and by “the 
coincidence of the dreams of Casper Hauser with ascertained 
facts.” 

Once more Hickel is despatched upon a voyage of discovery, 
and this time Gotha became the scene of his researches, but 
with the usual result. 

Lord Stanhope now appears to be full of serious misgivings, 
but will not yet entirely abandon his faith. In June, 1833, he 
writes to Hickel :— 


“Let us strike out every circumstance that rests upon the evi- 
dence of that untrustworthy witness (Daumer), and a great deal 
remains. Indeed, much would remain were we to even eliminate, as 
unworthy of credit, every statement made by Caspar himself.” 


The cherished project of a visit to England, in which 
Caspar had long indulged, had been deferred from time to 
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time, and seems now to have been altogether abandoned, and 
once more Caspar fell into comparative obscurity. He could 
not but feel that he had ceased to occupy men’s minds, or to 
be an object of wonder and speculation, and although, in 
deference to Lord Stanhope’s wishes, the intention of appren- 
ticing him to a trade was not persisted in, there was no longer 
a prospect of his elevation to that improved social position to 
which he had so ardently aspired. A Government clerkship 
at Anspach was now the highest prize which proficiency in 
his studies would enable him to attain. 

The effect of this change in his position produced a corres- 
ponding change in his habits. Caspar became moody and 
reserved, frequently shut himself up alone in his room, locking 
the door, and even drawing the blinds of his windows. He 
showed himself indifferent alike to praise and censure, neg- 
lected his studies, and seemed to lose interest even in the 
adornment of his person. 

On the afternoon of the 14th December, Caspar rushed into 
his tutor’s study, with every expression and gesture of terror, 
and, without uttering a word, pointed to his left side. There 
was something so theatrical in his manner, that it reminded 
both Meyer and his wife of the action of the dumb girl in 
“‘ Masaniello,” a representation of which they had all three 
lately attended. It turned out that Caspar had been wounded. 
After a time he exclaimed, in broken sentences, “ Man— 
gardens—knife—gave me purse—stabbed—ran away—purse 
lying there.” The latter words he repeated frequently, and 
urged Meyer to accompany him to the gardens to recover the 
purse. ‘They actually proceeded on their way, but, fearing that 
his pupil might be seriously injured, Meyer instructed the police 
to examine the scene of the attack, while they returned home, 
and sent for medical assistance. 

The surgical examination established that Caspar had re- 
ceived a wound, outwardly an inch in length and four inches 
deep, upon the left side, a little below the breast-bone, which, 
though it had produced much nervous irritability in the 
patient, did not, at first, appear to be of a dangerous 
character. A silk purse was found on the spot indicated ; 
its only contents proved to be a scrap of paper, on which 
these words were written in pencil, and in inverted char- 


acters, so that they required to be read by reflection in a 
mirror :— 
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*T come from 
The Bavarian frontier 
On the river 


I will tell you the name.” 
M. L. O.” 


Caspar’s statement was to the effect that on the morning 
of the 14th, a stranger, dressed like a labouring man, had 
accosted him in the street, saying that the court gardener 
would be glad to show him the artesian wells at play if he 
would meet him in the public gardens at three o’clock ; that 
he accordingly went there, and that on passing a shrubbery a 
man, wrapped in a cloak and wearing a slouched hat, ap- 
proached him, and, holding out a purse with one hand, with 
the other stabbed him in the side ; that he dropped the purse, 
and ran home. In subsequent statements these details were 
considerably varied, but although no one had hinted to him 
that suspicions were entertained that the wound was self-in- 
flicted, he voluntarily defended himself against such a charge, 
declaring emphatically, “I did not do it myself.” It is also 
noteworthy that although he professed not to have known the 
contents of the purse which he had seized and dropped, he 
repeatedly alluded to a paper contained in it, and words 
written upon it in pencil. How came he to know this ? 

For the first two days Caspar’s condition gave no cause for 
alarm, but on the morning of the 17th of December dangerous 
symptoms set in, and towards mid-day his state was pro- 
nounced hopeless. Morbidly sensitive as he had always shown 
himself to the slightest pain, even such as a cut finger, he bore 
his sufferings, which must have been acute, without a murmur, 
and only showed impatience or irritation when questioned 
upon the subject. He had repeated fainting fits, and was at 
times delirious, but in the intervals recovered his full consci- 
ousness and intelligence. Towards nightfall he remarked that 
he felt faint and weak, and would soon depart from this life of 
sin (Laster leben). He occasionally repeated Scriptural texts, 
without much reference to appropriateness, and on the clergy- 
man expressing a hope that he bore no ill-will to anyone, he 
said, ‘‘ Why should I? no one has done me any harm.” 

His last words were, ‘“‘ Weary, weary, I must go on a long 
journey,” and, turning his face to the wall, he died without a 
struggle—died and made no sign—a cheat and a hypocrite to 
the last. 
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It is not surprising that the contradictions in his narrative, 
coupled with its inherent improbabilities, and his character for 
duplicity, should have led to a suspicion that his death had 
been self-inflicted, and upon this point the surgeons employed 
to conduct the post-mortem examination were required to 
report. 

While one of these considers that the circumstances of the 
case pointed to assassination rather than to suicide, the other 
contended that, although the nature of the wound admitted of 
either theory, he inclined strongly to the latter upon moral 
grounds. His experience had taught him that, whereas per- 
sons who had suffered violence at the hands of others, as a 
rule, showed great anxiety about the nature and extent of their 
injuries, attempted suicides were generally reserved or indiffer- 
ent upon these points. The bearing of Caspar Hauser on his 
death-bed appeared to him to bring him within the latter cate- 
gory ; and he strongly expressed his dissent from the prevalent 
report that his face had borne the calm and cheerful expression 
of an innocent death: to him it seemed, on the contrary, to 
denote a disturbed and gloomy state of mind. 

As to the nature of the wound, the two surgeons agreed 
that it had been inflicted with a pointed double-edged weapon, 
by a downward blow, and that the injury was sufficient to 
cause death without reference to the peculiar organization of 
the subject. 

The objections made by the believers in Caspar Hauser 
that he was not known to have possessed any weapon calcu- 
lated to inflict the wound, and that no weapon was found 
at or near the scene of the attack, was met by Hickel’s assertion 
that among the tools used by Caspar in his favourite pursuit 
of making cardboard boxes, he would have found some 
sufficient for the purpose, and that the détour he made after 
the attempt upon his life led him past the river, into which 
he might have thrown the weapon. The utter inability of the 
police to find the most remote trace of the assassin, in a small 
community where the arrival of a stranger was always the 
subject of observation and remark, and the fact that though 
many persons were in and about the public gardens, not one 
had seen a man answering to the description given by Caspar, 
raised a strong presumption in favour of the theory of suicide, 
which was strengthened by a statement made by Meyer that 
Caspar Hauser had, within a few days of his death, employed 
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himself in destroying a number of private letters and papers, 
which he had, up to that time, carefully preserved ; and further, 
that the paper found in the purse corresponded with that 
which he ordinarily used for his exercises, and was folded 
in the peculiar way in which he was accustomed to fold his 
billets. The handwriting, also, although the characters were 
reversed for purposes of disguise, bore a strong resemblance 
to his own. 

The most conclusive evidence against Caspar, however, 
must be sought in his own character. Dr. Meyer was strongly 
of opinion that the wound was self-inflicted, although he 
hesitates to assert that it was intended to result in death. He 
had become dissatisfied with his position. Notoriety and 
social success were to him more important than life itself. A 
trifling wound, such as that at Niirnberg, would fail to reha- 
bilitate him in popular estimation; a severe wound might 
terminate fatally, but the gain was worth the risk. “ If I survive 
it, well and good; if not, well and good too. Sooner than 
continue my present existence, I would die.” Such reasoning 
would not have been foreign to the mind of Caspar Hauser. 

Hickel expresses similar opinions, and thinks that, encou- 
raged by the success which attended the attempt at Nirnberg, 
he determined to repeat the experiment upon a more extended 
scale, but that he had carried it a little farther than he 
intended, and thus fell a victim to his false ambition. 

The revelations resulting from these inquiries seem to have 
removed the last lingering doubts from the mind of Lord 
Stanhope, who with characteristic candour admitted the 
delusions into which he had allowed himself to beled. Writing 
from Baden in May 1834, he says :— 


“You will perceive that the whole history was in a most 
inexcusable manner falsified by Feuerbach, and that many of us 
have been most grossly deceived and deluded. The ladies still 
continue to be so, almost without exception, and would be crucified 
in the true faith. Caspar was, more than any person I ever knew, 
a general favourite with them, although . . . . . and he 
was not distinguished in appearance ; but he had a peculiar fascination 
of manner, and very great amiability and bonhomie. They are, 
therefore, much displeased at being deprived of the romance which 
they found in his story; and I should not expect to be very 
graciously received by them, if I were again to visit Anspach, but 
might rather dread the fate of Orpheus, without his musical talents.” 
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One of these ladies, a Countess Albersdorf, an Englishwoman 
by birth (Meyer describes her as “ née Lady Graham! ”’), did 
indeed revenge herself on Lord Stanhope for his apostacy, not 
in the manner he apprehended, but by publishing a work * 
in which Caspar’s patron and benefactor is denounced as the 
prime agent in his persecution, and ultimately as his murderer. 
There is reason to believe that in the end Feuerbach himseif 
was not quite free from doubts in his own theory, for Hickel 
relates that in the autumn of 1832 Caspar, on being repri- 
manded for a gross act of duplicity, gave way to an outburst 
of irrepressible rage, when : 


“‘ He stood convicted before me,” says Feuerbach, “a liar and a 
slanderer, with such indignant threatening looks, that I thought 
I beheld the soul of a demon. . . . . No, that cannot have 


been Caspar Hauser, or they will say that the old Feuerbach had 
written a romance in his old age.” 


The great jurist did not live to write the last chapter of 
his romance. He succumbed under a paralytic seizure, six 
months before the death of the man in the advocacy of whose 
cause he had misused his fine talents, and tarnished an eminent 
professional reputation. 

Meyer finds in the love of mysticism then -prevalent in 
Germany an excuse for the facility with which the public 
allowed itself to be deluded by a shallow imposture ; but this 
would not serve to account for an equal credulity on the part 
of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans; and, after all, it 
need not amaze the present generation to find large and 
influential classes of society lending implicit faith to a tale of 
mystery however absurd, and closing eyes and ears to all 
evidence calculated to disturb their belief. 

May we not in our personal experience of such palpable 
impostures as modern “ spiritualism,” or without descending 
to these depths of folly, within the province of theology, find 
the same disposition to accept facts upon testimony which, in 
the ordinary affairs of practical life, would be unhesitatingly 
rejected ? 

The Bavarian ladies, whom Lord Stanhope describes as 
ready to be crucified in their faith, even against an irresistible 
accumulation of contrary evidence, are but the type of a large 


* «Die zichtige Enthiillang der Geheimnisse iiber Hauser’s Herkunft.” 
Anspach 1839. 
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class embracing many social and intellectual grades, and 
without whose support and’ concurrence the race of charlatans 
would become extinct. The love of the marvellous, together 
with an incapacity to estimate the value of evidence, produces 
that liability to lean upon faith rather than reason, which 
underlies most superstitions, and which, beginning in a pre- 
dilection for improbability soon develops into a fixed belief in 
the impossible because of its impossibility. Credo quia im- 
possibile. 

In one respect the career of Caspar Hauser stands apart 
from perhaps every other known case of fraudulent persona- 
tion, in which the discovery of the imposture has almost 
invariably involved the identification of the culprit. There 
can hardly now remain a doubt in any rational and impartial 
mind but that Caspar Hauser had attained his notoriety by 
the fabrication of a series of fables, and the systematic practice 
of falsehood and deception. But, while we may safely affirm 
that he was not what he represented himself to be, we are 
only able to form conjectures as to what he actually was, as 
to his origin or his motives, the story of his life, or the facts 
relating to his death. 

A generation has passed away since, amid the tears and 


lamentations of many hundred mourners, the son of Niirnberg 
was laid in his grave, but the lapse of time has thrown no 
light upon the mystery. ‘The words inscribed upon his tomb- 
stone thirty-three years ago are still appropriate, for to-day, as 
then, it may be said of Caspar Hauser—Ignota nativitas, oceulta 


mors. 
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Ghe World behind the Scenes. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
———<—— 


Tue art of scenic illusion, in spite of the boasted triumphs 
of modern spectacle, is really in a comparatively rude state. 
Such principles, indeed, as direct stage deception, are 
carried out in a daring and even sumptuous manner, and it 
might be thought that there was nothing in nature, from an 
avalanche to a moving swan, that the artist could not repro- 
duce. Within the last ten years, the prodigies revealed 
under the glow of the lime-light might claim to be glimpses 
of Fairyland. Yet the principles that underlie these splen- 
dours are of an old-fashioned and unscientific kind, and, like 
all false systems, have exhausted themselves in showy efforts. 
It might almost be said that the attempts of fifty years back 
belong to a more genuine system of stage illusion than the 
dazzling displays of our own time, when perfection is thought 
to be reached. In England, particularly, in spite of a certain 
mechanical courage and deftness, the arrangements of the 
stage are of a clumsy kind. If we put aside the blinding 
glare of the lime-light, the profuse colouring thus fiercely 
illuminated, the sheen of armour and foils, we shall find that 
the agents used are but elementary. The scene-shifters are 
occasionally revealed, ‘‘ each with half a castle in his grasp,” 
as he pushes the scene back in its groove; the canvas land- 
scape ascends, as though it were a window-blind, its wooden 
lath swinging below, while the fairy or demon goes down to 
the realms of bliss or misery through a square aperture in the 
earth, cut with a geometrical precision. It is closed, after his 
passage, by a sliding board, attended by noise, as of shutting 
the lid of a box. Nothing is more clumsy than the average 
representation of a bridge breaking down, where we can 
distinctly see the “broken” portion working smoothly on a 
hinge. How poor, too, and unreal, is the accepted ideal of 
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a separate tree, with the outline of its branches, leaves, etc., 
cut out of board in sharp profile. Under the strong glare 
the flatness of such profile, its hard edge, etc., is yet more 
revealed, and the whole looks what it really is. It shows the 
power of accepted conventions and of tradition, that such 
operations should be supposed to have anything in common 
with the supernatural or romantic. It is indeed extraordinary 
that the more elaborate, mimetic (i.e. realistic), scenery 
attempts to be, the more certain it is to be attended by such 
shifts. We are so familiar with the existing arrangements, 
that we are inclined to suppose that no others can be possible, 
and that “ flats” raise up or let down must constitute the 
only possible background for the figures that perform the play. 
Yet it is obvious that there is no such inseparable connection 
between painted canvas, fiercely glaring light, ‘“‘ sky-borders,” 
and the drama. Nor can it be surprising that ingenious 
minds should have often put to themselves the question whether 
something more truly appropriate to the great end of illusion 
could not be applied. It is surprising that some finished 
and elegant mechanical system has not long since been 
devised. At all the great opera-houses, when the act drop 
has descended, the spectacle is seen of a number of {‘ carpen- 
ters” dragging off these constructions, staggering under 
huge top-heavy frames, hauling aside and laying against the 
wall vast screens, amid clouds of dust. So long as the present 
principles of scenic representation obtain, and the aim is to 
give a more and more exact imitation of objects outside, any 
formal system of mechanics would be found too inelastic to 
admit of the endless variety required. These demands become 
every day more and more craving, some new prodigy of 
imitation is required, and the scenic artist is called on to 
furnish some monumental structure of proportions more vast 
than has been yet attempted. ‘The only limit is the size of 
the stage ; and the increasing difficulties are met by increasing 
the number of “hands” employed. As the whole stage is 
to be fitted with towers and palaces, and even mountains, the 
only problem is how to build up or remove them in the short 
space allowed between the acts, and this can be contrived, 
if a sufficient number of stout arms be applied to the task, 

The French, acting according to the natural instincts, could 
not be satisfied with this exceedingly unscientific system, 


and soon devised an ingenious system of mechanics which 
10 
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should produce certain and regular effects. Machinery was 
employed to move the scenery, and an attempt was made to 
get rid of that elemental system of carrying on what was 
required, and carrying it off whenit was done with. But again 
it was found that the insatiate demands of spectacle were 
cramped by the regular movements of side-scenes moving 
in grooves, or of scenes that glided up or downwards in fixed 
places. The Feerie, or spectacle, found the movements of 
machinery to be a restraint. It literally required ‘a clear 
stage,” a complete tabula rasa for each effect ; yet, at each 
stupendous effect, the audience, more and more familiarized, 
seemed less and less astonished, and with a dull placidity 
accepted what was presented as a matter of course, and 
demanded further prodigies. 

Scenery has now come to that unnatural complexion, that 
to a person unfamiliarized with the stage it would not convey 
the idea it purposes to present. There must be somethin 
altogether unnatural in the glaring colours displayed under 
fierce light—mountains that rise from the ground, formed 
of boards, etc. These are poor and insufficient materials for 
imitating the efforts of nature and art. The truth is, that the 
real principle of scenic effect is based on indication, not on 
imitation, and stamped the boasted progress of the art, 
which is, in truth, only retrogressive. Lamb, in his admirable 
essays on dramatic art (too few, unhappily, in number), 
has worked out this principle, as applied to Shakspeare’s 
plays, and in his exhaustive paper “On the barrenness of the 
imaginative faculty in the production of modern art,” lays 
down what are really the true boundaries of scenic effect :— 


“Not all that is optically possible to be seen (he says) is to’ 
be shown in every picture. But in a ‘ Day of Judgment,’ or in 
a ‘ Day of lesser horrors, yet Divine,’ as at the ‘Impious Feast of 
Belshazzar,’ the eye should see, as the actual eye of an agent or 
patient in the immediate scene would see—only in masses and 
indistinction. Not only the female attire and jewellery exposed 
to the critical eye of the fashion, as minutely as the dresses in 
a lady’s magazine, in the criticized picture; but perhaps the 
curiosities of anatomical science, and studied diversities of posture 
in the falling angels and sinners of Michael Angelo have no business 
in their great subjects. There was no leisure of them. 

“ By a wise falsification, the great masters of painting got at 
their true conclusions; by not showing the actual appearances, that 
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is, all that was to be seen at any given moment by an indifferent 
eye, but only what the eye might be supposed to see in the doing 
or suffering of some portentous action. Suppose the moment of the 
swallowing up of Pompeii. There they were to be seen—houses, 
columns, architectural proportions, differences of public and private 
buildings, men and women at their standing occupations, the diver- 
sified thousand postures, attitudes, dresses, in some confusion 
truly ; but physically they were visible. But what eye saw them 
at that eclipsing moment, which reduces confusion to a kind of unity, 
and when the senses are upturned from their proprieties, when sight 
and hearing are a feeling only? ” 


It will be seen what a principle of scenic effect is revealed 
here. We might venture to develop it even further. In real 
life when dramatic action is going forward, the background, 
or “scene,” only exists for the figures performing, under the 
most indistinct and general conditions barely sufficient to 
connect them with the action going forward. When Jeannie 
Deans, for instance, found herself at the Palace, there was not 
before her eyes a sort of upholsterer’s inventory of rich furni- 
ture, and such details of Royal decoration, but simply the idea 
of magnificence and general impression of costly things. 
Further, any spectators looking on would be so absorbed in 
the interesting episode as to take little note of the objects 
about them. Soa lover, meeting his mistress in a garden, will 
hardly notice the objects around, and this unconsciousness 
of details will be in proportion to the intensity of the interest. 
On the stage, all such minute details have merely the effect of 
unduly emphasizing what itis improper to emphasize at such a 
season. 

The old system at Drury Lane, and other great theatres, 
which offered a typical scene of general character, such as “a 
street,” “a forest,” and which served for every piece, is, in the 
main, a true one, as it keeps the scenery subservient to the 
drama. The modern fashion, on the contrary, loses itself in 
an extravagance of details which must be arbitrarily selected, 
as all the details in real life could never be brought on a stage at 
once. That Munden-like “ understanding of a leg of mutton 
in its quidity,” should be the rule as applied to scenery: a 
logical generalization of the leading features is all that should 
be attempted. 

‘‘ Practicables,”’ as the French call them—that is to say, 
constructed scenery—tend to this undue emphasis, and actively 
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set the spectator’s mind speculating why other details have been 
omitted. Details thus attempted in relief only serve to bring 
out the poverty of the painted portions of the scene. There 
is, on the other hand, an air of generality produced by painting, 
and shadows, perspective, colours are infinitely nearer the 
sense of illusion than what could be attained by any “ prac- 
ticables”’ or constructions, ‘This helps us to arrive at the true 
principle of successful illusion, which is the reverse of 
Hamlet’s reply, “ Seems, my Lord: nay, it is”; and which 
really is because it seems to be. 

Within the last ten years, a vast number of new theatres 
have been erected over Kurope, some of the most ambitious 
character. In these the architects, accepting all the old con- 
ventions, have exhausted their ingenuity in displaying them 
under the most satisfactory conditions. In the new Paris 
Opera House, it is boasted that contrivance and forethought 
has about spent itself. A stage proves to be a very diffe- 
rent thing from what the popular eye, gazing from pit or 
boxes, presumes it to be. A great arch, a sloping floor, 
pierced here and there with traps, cellars below, regions above, 
grooves at each side, in which scenes glide forward or back, 
rollers stretching across, on which the “cloths” behind are 
rolled up—such is the popular ideal. But the stage of one of 
the ‘‘grand’’ houses offers a very different spectacle. There 
is neither floor nor ceiling proper; but above there is a 
number of light galleries running round in tiers, while instead 
of a floor or stage, properly so called, there is a vast expanse 
of open gratings, or cage work, one below the other, the bars 
of which are parallel with the seats of the pit. The whole, 
therefore, is one “ clear” from top to bottom, resembling one 
of those great engine-houses which have iron galleries and 
flying bridges all round. A large stage looks imposing 
enough from the boxes; but few, perhaps, are aware that 
below it, in a grand opera house, there is a space of about the 
same height as the stage; and above, more than twice that 
extent. Thus the space devoted to performance is really no 
more than a seventh or eighth part of the unseen regions above, 
below, and above it. 

The stage and the floors below (in a large theatre there 
are often four) thus appear like a series of gridirons one 
beneath the other. ‘This has been found a necessary arrange- 
ment, owing to the great scenes stretching the whole width of 
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the stage that must ascend or descend, and have a clear 
passage. As these openings may be required at any part of 
the stage, the only mode is to make the entire stage an open 
frame, covered with panels, which can be drawn away. A 
“trap ” can thus be opened at any spot, as one of these panels 
containing the trap and its machinery can be inserted. 

This elaboration of stage mechanism has made the newer 
great houses swell out into monstrous architectural goitres, as 
in the instance of the Paris Opera House, where a sort of vast 
chest in stonework is raised over the stage itself, to contain 
the enormous area devoted to stage mechanism. The drama 
itself in its legitimate shape needs not to be thus “encumbered 
with help”—it requires no more than a stage and a back- 
ground of the simplest character. It is the elaborate “ fairy- 
piece,” or spectacle—the Offenbachian burlesque, as lately 
mounted at the Paris Gaieté and the Grand Opera, according 
to the lavish and sumptuous principles of Meyerbeer and 
Wagner, where the dramatic principle is well-nigh buried 
beneath the weight of show and splendour—that entails all 
this abundance of space and mechanism. Wonderful and 
instantaneous pantomimic changes—slowly-expanding develop- 
ment of scenes, ascents or descents of gigantic frames, bear- 
ing fifty and sixty females, wrecks and sinkings of vessels, 
conflagrations, storms, risings and settings of the sun, and 
gorgeous apotheoses—these enormous effects require enormous 
space, without which the results could not be produced. And 
this really reduces theatres to two categories—to places where 
shows are exhibited, and those where simply plays are per- 
formed. At a house like the Théatre Francais, devoted to 
intellectual entertainment, the scenery is altogether subor- 
dinate, and the habitué rarely notices the scenery, being only 
conscious that the background is appropriate. It is always 
elegant, and painted in low, natural tones, so-as to throw out 
the figures and harmonize with this colouring. The forms are 
of the simplest kind, the usual background and side scenes, or 
the favourite enclosed drawing-room, the whole sober and 
unobtrusive. Scenery, so far as it is connected with the legiti- 
mate drama, may be considered as perfectly satisfactory, and 
as offering no difficulties. It is in connection with the daring 
ambitious spectacle that the scenic artist has to exert all his 
ingenuity and talents. 

Innumerable have been the plans suggested for the pur- 
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pose of reforming the mode of changing the scenes. One 
scheme had nearly been adopted in the French theatres, and 
consisted in making the whole background semicircular, with 
a domed ceiling. ‘Chus all lines were got rid of, and there 
was an unbroken surface. The different scenes, it was con- 
trived, should rest on this framework, and fold up lke a fan, 
when a change was required. The unwieldiness of this plan 
was found a fatal objection, and it was put aside. 

Another system seemed so attractive that it had well nigh 
obtained the favour of the New Opera House Committee. 
Instead of being laboriously “ hauled”? away by strong arms, 
the side scenes were hung from little carriages that travelled 
on rails backwards or forwards as was required. Further, 
when the side-scene had slided off the stage to the end of its 
course, it turned on a pivot and rested flat against the wall. 


. But the eye of the scenic artist soon detected the blot, accord- 


ing to the curious law that fixtures on the stage, and all regular 
mechanical arrangements, limit scenic effect. The rails being 
fixed were either revealed, or had to be screened off, and thus 
became a permanent obstruction in new scenic arrangements. 
Under the old system, when the scenes were carried off, all 
was clear and open. 

On the French stage, which alone has scenic traditions and 
principles, the side-scenes practically travel on what is called 
the mezzanine, or floor below the stage, on little carriages 
working in slits in the stage itself. A number of carriages or 
wheeled frames, travel backwards and forwards on rails fur- 
nished with sockets, into which tall masts or frames are fitted, 
which thus support the side-scenes. There is something 
scientific in this arrangement, as the side-scenes can thus be 
made to move with an equable motion. But it is not in favour 
on the English stage. Many years ago Mr. Fechter had the 
stage of the Lyceum reconstructed on this principle ; but his 
successors in the management soon found that “it would not 
do,” and made prompt return to the good old British “ rule 
of thumb,” or rule of strong sinews. It is, however, wonderful 
to see with what dexterity the carpenters will carry one of 
these enormous scenes, some sixty or seventy feet high, keep- 
ing it as nicely balanced as a gymnast does his brother artist 
who is aloft on la perche. 

Few persons are aware of what isthe traditional and esta- 
blished engine of motion in all the great theatres, or how it is 
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that, in some ambitious transformation scene, a huge iron 
frame, laden with fifty or sixty figures, can be raised aloft. 
The agency of windlasses and such mechanical powers would 
entail a vast expenditure of human strength, which, indeed, it 
would be found impossible to concentrate at a fixed point. 
The motive power behind the scenes is wonderfully simple, and 
even scientific, and has been in use without change for more 
than a century and a half. It consists in a permanent arrange- 
ment of great balance weights always ready mounted, and 
with which the object to be raised can be readily connected. 
A child could raise a ton weight to a particular height if the 
cord passing over a pulley be balanced by another ton weight. 
Roof and basement, aloft and below, are filled with enormous 
rollers, each furnished with wheels something like that of a 
ship’s rudder. To these are attached a series of eccentric 
drums, much like the cone-shaped wheel upon which a watch- 
chain is wound, for the purpose of allowing cords to be wound 
upon them. The balance-weights are hung in grooves next 
the walls; while the cords attached to them run up to the 
roof, pass through pulleys, and are then brought down to the 
drums, to which they are attached. When some slowly- 
evolving transformation is in progress, to be crowned by the 
ascent of some glorified frame stretching the whole width of 
the stage, on which a number of ladies are bestowed, its ascent 
is thus contrived. The weight of the machine and its burden 
is roughly found ; it is then attached to the counterpoises, the 
ropes in their course being made to pass over the drums of the 
windlass. The men who lower or raise it have therefore only 
a few pounds weight to deal with, and hence that smooth, even 
motion always to be seen in stage changes. In fact, the 
counterpoises being slightly heavier raises the machine itself, 
and have only to be controlled or checked by the men at the 
drum. So, too, is the heavy drop scene made to ascend or 
descend, and with such smooth motion, that it can be made 
slow or rapid; so figures ascend through trap-doors. Even 
the great chandelier that lights the hall is thus balanced. 

That generic notion of the “ ground,” is a serious difficuity 
in scenic illusion. The artist can dispose his “ practicable”. 
mountains and houses or towers in the background, but the 
level expanse of boards scored with lines is a stumbling-block. 
Indeed, the general look of the stage as the curtain rises on 
some ordinary scene is sadly prosaic, the flooring presenting 
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a pieced and repaired appearance. The rough planking, made 
more rough and squalid by the strong light playing on it, 
seems a portion of the spectator’s region; yet from it rise 
abruptly all those painted, tinselled, and glittering profiles, 
banks, trees, etc., whose edge at the point of contact with the 
ground always runs in a straight line. This smooth floor must 
be in perpetual antagonism to the irregular objects on it ; for, 
if they imitate Nature tolerably, the former is altogether out of 
keeping. A device of modern times is to lay down—say before 
the country villa where the action of a comedy usually com- 
mences—a piece of canvas painted of a vivid green, to imitate 
grass, and spread out in winding pink-coloured walks. On 
this a fierce and sultry light plays, and the figures arrayed in 
dark cloth walk on the highly-coloured surface (whose wrinkles 
are very palpable) as if in the glare of a furnace. This diffi- 
culty of the perpetual boards—the flooring of a room doing 
duty for every kind of surface, outdoor as well as in—seems 
insurmountable, The only way to grapple with it is to accept 
it under its own conditions, and let it present the general 
indefinite notion of ‘‘ the ground ;” being contrasted not with 
rude practicable bits of scenery, but with the even line of the 
canvas background. But the ingenuity of scenic mechanicians 
is untiring, and some singularly bold schemes have been 
devised to meet the difficulty. The most daring of these con- 
ceptions proposed giving mobility to the ground, to change it, 
as it were, much as the scenes themselves are changed. When 
the plans for the New Paris Opera House were being con- 
sidered, this idea was seriously entertained. It consisted in 
supporting the planks of the stage on pistons working in 
hydraulic presses, something after the principle of a hotel lift. 
By this, one half of the stage might be raised many feet above 
the other, or lowered, to any extent. Thus the necessity of 
building practicable structures on the stage would be entirely 
dispensed with. But it was found that there were insuperable 
difficulties—as, indeed, there appears to be in every plan for 
improvement of stage machinery. The Vaudeville Theatre had 
been already fitted with such mechanism, but it could not be 
worked. In the first instance, the cost of such a vast number 
of presses would be enormous, and the result uncertain. There 
was, moreover, the element cf danger. At the French Gaieté, 
hydraulic power is partially in use, and is applied to raising 
heavy set-picces. It does, however, seem likely that in a few 
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years some application of the kind will be the motive power in 
all theatres devoted to spectacular performances. 

We shall next consider the devices by which the more 
familiar theatrical wonders are contrived, and which are regu- 
lated by no principle beyond the ingenuity of the property 
men. All the great triumphs of modern stage effect date from 
the introduction of a strong light. With gas it was found that 
a@ more gaudy display of colours could be effected, but the 
application of the lime-light really threw open the realms of 
glittering fairyland to the scenic artist. This lime-light, in 
truth, has begotten the whole series of shows, the attraction 
of which, under the names of piéces & femme, “ feeries,” 
burlesques, etc., consisted in making bands of nude or semi- 
nude women do duty as scenery. The human figure under the 
dull light of oil lamps offered but an earthy spectacle; under 
the dazzling blaze of the new illumination, it became a show 
worthy of the Pagan Eleusinia. A new wealth of materials 
then entered into the domain of the scenic artist— metals, 
crystal, glass, foil, which, under a less ardent light, had little 
effect. With such a medium of illumination, the temptation 
to dazzle the vulgar was irresistible. How impossible it was 
in old days to contrive such effects may be conceived from 
Garrick’s attempts at spectacular when, with the aid of the 
best effect artists and Loutherbourg’s brush, the utmost he 
could produce were some atmospheric changes, contrived with 
screens of coloured silk working in front of oillamps. Within 
the memory of the present generation, common tin, or even 
pasteboard covered with foil, was the invariable armour worn 
by the warrior of the stage. But a Birmingham—or French, 
as some say—manufacturer, contrived a white metal resembling 
silver of the most dazzling brilliancy, which retained its sheen 
and was not costly. On the instant every theatre arrayed 
their bands of ladies in full suits of the new material, and at 
Christmas nothing was so popular as whole armies of these 
creatures going through evolutions. One of these sumptuous 
spectacles in Paris has often cost eight or ten thousand pounds. 
There, too, has been brought to perfection the art of dressing 
human figures in the shapes of insects and animals. Revolting 
as were such displays, glorified bees, beetles, and even horses, 
being personified by bands of ladies; these did not, as it 
were, become the insect or animal, but suggested human 
beings changed into such creatures, or endowed with the 
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properties such might be supposed to have; and this, so far as 
it went, was true theatrical art. With such floods of light, 
marvels of sunset and sunrise, and all those unnatural and 
unmeaning splendour which make up the glories of a spec- 
tacular play, can be contrived. 

The representation of a conflagration on the stage, now 
so familiar, has been brought almost to perfection. So lately 
as thirty or forty years ago, a stage fire was symbolized rather 
than represented, a few blazing cressets being waved to-and-fro 
inside the building that was being consumed. In truth, 
there was no desire to bring such an exhibition before the 
audience, as it had no connection with—nay, rather interrupted 
—the dramatic action. The building, if anything turned 
on the incident, could be as effectively consumed out of sight 
of the audience, just as Medea could put her offspring to 
death in private. But now the glaring embers are seen, the 
walls crack with the heat, the charred rafters tumble down 
with a crash, the flames roar and blaze, the air is charged 
with a crimson glow; in fact, it is impossible to distinguish 
the mimic from the real conflagration, so perfect is the 
imitation. 

It is to be noted that the success of such representations 
is to be set down to a true principle of scenic illusion, not 
to the pure reproductive imitation of a fire. A real fire, were 
such a thing producible on the stage, would have but a poor 
scenic result. The effect of the fire was really produced 
by means almost opposed to those present in the reality. 
The art consisted in discovering what, under the conditions of 
the stage, would have the same appearance. Ina piece by Victor 
Sejour, entitled “La Madame des Roses,” there was shown 
a spacious hall in a palace, with a terrace and staircase at the 
back, which were consumed in the flames. The effect of 
the servants and others flying through the flames to make 
their escape, of the falling rafters, the sparks, the lurid red 
which filled the whole scene, was so complete that the 
spectators rose from their seats in alarm. Nothing was more 
simple than the agency employed. The ordinary lime-light, 
turned on to the full, suffused the stage with a flood of light, 
and seen through crimson glasses imparted a fierce glow of 
the same tint. Any vapour of the whitest kind moving 
in such a medium would at once give the notion of volumes of 
lurid smoke. Accordingly, a few braziers filled with a 
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powder known as “lycopodium,” are placed at the wings, 
each fitted with a sort of forge bellows, each blast producing 
asheet of flame and smoke. The lightsin front being lowered, 
rows of little jets, duly screened, are made to follow the lines 
of the beams, rafters, etc., and thus make these edges stand 
out against the fierce blaze. The view, therefore, from behind, 
has thus an almost prosy and orderly aspect; but the effect 
is complete. There is all the literal form and surface, as it 
were, of fire, without the material of fire. In France, however, 
even under these tolerably safe conditions, the exhibition is not 
tolerated without vast precautions. The firemen stand ready, 
the hose on the floor, and the nozzles in their hands. In 
an instant the conflagration ceases, a turn of a cock extin- 
guishes the jets, the bellows are ‘‘ unshipped,” and the flame 
disappears, the lime-light is turned off, and the carpenters 
are busy hauling away to the right and left the heavy “ prac- 
ticable” rafters, etc., of the lately burning palace. 

In France, this supervision of the ‘ pompiers” amounts 
to a perfect despotism. The scenic artist finds himself limited 
in his daring plans by the feeling that, for any additional 
number of lights an extra number of firemen must be employed. 
Whether a lantern be used, or the familiar “rake,” by which 
rehearsals take place, there is in each case the proper number 
of firemen, fixed by law or custom. In Paris, the manage- 
ment contracts for his supply of light; and after a run of, 
say, one hundred nights, it needs all the care of a watchful 
overseer to see that the glories of the show do not wax 
gradually more and more dim. We were lately informed by 
a London manager that he had once disposed of a grand set 
piece to the director of the old Porte St. Martin Theatre, and 
sent over his foreman carpenter to aid in the arrangements. 
This official was busy turning on the blaze of light, such as he 
was accustomed to at Christmas in his own country, when he 
was summarily checked by a rush of firemen to an angry cry 
of '“ C’est defendu.” It must be said, however, that in the 
French theatres devoted to the drama, the light is kept low 
with infinite profit to both actors and scenery. The colours 
of the scene thus combine more effectively with the costumes 
of the actors, while the faces of the latter stand out with more 
brilliancy. 

The lighting of “ the scene” is, indeed, in rather a crude 
condition. The footlights have long been a source of debate, 
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and it has been urged again and again that this principle of 
illumination is faulty. The objection is that the light comes 
from below instead of from above, as is the case in nature, 
and thus the shadows are cast in wrong places. Footlights 
have been little more than a hundred years in use on the 
English boards, being introduced by Garrick on his return 
from Paris, where he had admired their effect. Not so well 
known is the mode that was in favour before this superior 
mode. Four great chandeliers hung in a line, a little in front 
of the stage, and cast their light downwards, and, just as now 
the attendants enter to cover up the boxes when the audience 
is departing, so these chandeliers used to be let down as 
the curtain fell. Even so lately as at the beginning of 
the century, the oil lamps that served as footlights came up, 
by some contrivance, when the curtain rose, and descended 
between the acts— a clumsy machinery,” says Charles Lamb, 
recalling his first play. Such an arrangement must have 
answered well, and perhaps was more consistent with stage 
illusion than the present one. 

Many attempts have been made to substitute some other 
mode of illumination for the footlights. Lights above, or 
at the side, have been suggested, but the radical objections 
to these courses seem insurmountable. A light as fierce as is 
now accepted, placed above, would, as Mr. Garnier says, 
produce the most extraordinary effects, one of which would be 
that of making the actor’s mouth like a dark cavern, and 
throwing his upper teeth in shadow, while the feet of the 
figurantes—their sole raison d’etre—would be all darkened by 
their dresses. Every one would become old and stiff. 
Reflectors placed at the sides would throw the great portion 
of the stage—the part that projects into the pit—into shadow. 
These difficulties are really caused by the abuse and excess 
of light now in fashion, for glare always throws shadows of 
corresponding intensity. Footiights, therefore, under the 
present conditions, seem the best arrangement. But while 
accepting ‘these, there is certainly room for reform. What 
can be more material, or opposed to illusion, than to see 
along line of flames blazing and flaring close to the actors’ 
feet; or, as in the older houses, like Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, to have a row of some sixty or seventy black reflectors, 
obscuring the view. Some years ago, the French system was 
introduced, of sinking them in a sort of wooden trench. But 
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the difficulty remains that the province of these lamps is to 
light the stage. They must, therefore, be above it, so any com- 
promise of the kind is attended with a failure of illumination. 
The truth is that a strong light placed close to the object 
becomes a glare, and the problem will be to contrive a power- 
ful light, but one that shall be placed at a greater distance. 
A reader with a feeble light places it close to his back, which 
it lights up with a strong light, but a larger lamp further off 
is more effective and more agreeable. 

However successful the stage machinist has been in his 
treatment of fire, the same fortune has not attended him in his 
dealings with water. Nothing ruder or less like the element 
can be conceived than the presentment of say a river, in an 
average London theatre—a few canvas screens placed behind 
one another, their edges cut out after the conventional outline 
of waves. In a modern London theatre was lately seen the 
barbaric device of screens moved from right to left with a 
short and contrary motion, between which the ship, cut out in 
profile, pursued its course. But in more ambitious spectacles, 
where real business has to be accomplished, the old form, 
obtaining for more than a hundred years, has never varied. A 
painted cloth is spread out over the stage, and a number of 
men and boys prane on their backs underneath, work feet and 
arms diligently. The difficulties are so enormous that nothing 
has really been found so satisfactory as this somewhat barbarous 
procedure. Nothing looks less like water on the stage than 
real water. In the open air there is the abundant light of the 
sun, the reflection of the sky, and its colours; but in a room, 
such as the case would be on the stage, it appears like a black 
molten mass. In the well-known “ Colleen Bawn” there was 
an attempt at novelty by stretching layers of blue gauze across 
the stage, which was certainly effective, and seemed to 
indicate the direction in which further experiments might 
be prosecuted. Connected with this element must be 
mentioned the various celebrated vessels that have sailed their 
course across the stagy main. The most wonderful of these 
argosies have appeared in French waters. ‘The display in 
Britannia’s own element has not been so creditable. In one 
of the late Mr. Robertson’s pieces, the devotion of soldiers 
going down standing in their ranks and preserving discipline 
was exhibited, the centre of the stage being filled by a little 
vessel, whose gunwale was about three feet above the water 
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line, and upon whose deck, about twelve or fifteen long, the 
chief action of the piece took place, or literally compressed, 
the figures being huddled together in the strangest way. 
Here, of course, the attempt at literal reproduction defeated 
itself. By attempting to present an entire vessel in so limited 
a space, the result was merely to give the idea of a small 
yacht. In Paris the matter has been treated after a far truer 
instinct, in the boldest and most successful style. One of the 
most daring effects was the deck of the vessel in the 
“ Africaine,” which was virtually a great portion of the stage 
itself, and which, to the wonder of the audience, rocked 
through the whole act. It was thus contrived:—The stage 
is opened, and a huge frame introduced, suspended by ropes 
and balanced by counterpoises. The frame was then drawn 
down on the right and left alternately with a pendulum 
motion. But a more ambitious nautical flight was the vessel 
introduced in the “ Vengeur,” and whose performance we 
ourselves witnessed. This effect was arranged on sound 
principles. An enormous portion of a hull, indeed little more 
than the bow of a vessel, was seen reeling and rocking down 
to the very footlights. The strength and capacity of this 
frame may be conceived by its carrying one hundred and 
fifty persons. Behind were other vessels, and a triumph was 
reached when the huge mass with all it bore rolled over and 
sank slowly in the waters. All this was contrived on scenic 
principles, for the gigantic portion presented to the spectator 
served to indicate what was not seen, and imagination did the 
rest. 

Often a torrent is required to roll its waters from the 
mountains and heights ; this is contrived by arranging a piece 
of transparent material in the shape of the stream, while 
behind a metal cylinder revolves, whose surface is cut into a 
number of irregular holes, lit up byjets of gas. As it revolves 
the transparency becomes illuminated in a fitful and irregular 
fashion. It must be admitted that all attempts at presenting 
the moon, whether ‘‘ horned” or at the full, have been of a 
rather lame and impotent kind, not reaching beyond the 
elemental principle of cutting a hole in the canvas and cover- 
ing it with a transparent material. Sometimes, indeed, a 
ragged cloud is suffered to trail across, but the edges are so 
hard that they betray that they are of stouter material than 
vapour. Here it seems that scenic artists do not care to apply 
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their minds to the study of the question. For the representa- 
tion of sunrise or sunset an ingenious machine has been 
devised. The lime-light is placed behind the transparent 
canvas that is to be illuminated ; a metal funnel cut out in the 
shape of rays, which radiate from an open centre, being inter- 
posed. The opaque portions intercepted the light, which is 
thus obliged to take the shape of the rays. 

The English, it is admitted, are masters in the art of 
pantomimic devices, although inartistic as regards scenery. 
From us was borrowed the English trap, which confounded the 
French audiences when first introduced. An actor seemed to 
pass through the wall or the floor in a flash. This was con- 
trived by pasting the canvas on flat layers of steel, which give 
way when pressed against, and fly back to their original 
position when the person has passed through. Ancther device 
of extraordinary simplicity, also of English extraction, has 
been of immense service to the scene painter. The leaves 
and branches of a tree are often cut out in profile from a thin 
board ; but this is a slow and expensive process. It was found 
that the canvas itself could be cut out even more elaborately 
by placing a sort of thick gauze behind, which kept all 
together, and yet was invisible to the audience. Thunder, 
lightning, rain, and such devices, are still in a crude condition, 
though much improved. The old thunder was invariably 
produced by a huge sheet of metal suspended, which, when 
shaken, produced a strange sound, quite unlike what it was 
supposed to imitate, but which from convention was accepted. 
A more improved method, found only in foreign theatres, is an 
apparatus like an enormous Venetian blind, which is pulled by 
two men, and then allowed to rattle down violently. These 
methods did not satisfy Meyerbeer. When his “ Pardon de 
Ploermel”’ was in rehearsal he was much disturbed at the imper- 
fect representation of storm noises. He nappened to pass when 
a cartload of paving stones were being emptied, and to the infi- 
nite inconvenience of all behind the scenes, had every night a 
sufficient amount of these noisy articles discharged upon the 
boards. A more effective way is the rolling of a small waggon 
laden with stones along the ceiling. This perfectly conveys 
the distant rolling of thunder, but it is a very unscientific 
mode. Rain and hail also are but indifferently imitated by a 
cylinder filled with little pebbles. In some of the Paris pieces, 
that deal so strangely with scriptural subjects, the idea of 
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| Deluge was attempted in one instance by a large gauze cloth, 
| streaked over with silver foil, and the dimmed light being 
t allowed to flash upon it. The old fashion for producing 
i lightning was by a flare, a sort of torch which, when shaken, 
i flared up. A more scientific invention is a long tin tube 
f with a spirit lamp at the end. A powder is then blown 
| through, which takes fire as it passes by the spirit, and gives 
out a vivid flash. The most effective, though most trouble- 
some, mode is to cut out of the scene zigzag strips in imita- 
tion of forked lightning; these are covered with varnished 
calico and painted, while the electric light is suddenly turned 
on. For the whistling of the wind, storms, etc., nothing 
better has been discovered than the old cylinder, made to 
revolve rapidly against a piece of silk. There is even a 
machine for imitating the roaring of wild beasts. The old 
monster speaking-trumpet, through which bears and wolves 
and lions used to bellow, is associated with the pleasant story 
of Theodore Hook, during the Westminster election, who had 
obtained leave to roar for one occasion only, and amazed the 
audience by making the howl take the shape of ‘ Sheridan for 
ever!” 

Discharges of firearms are an essential element in dramatic 
performances. The Grand Opera is especially dependent on this 
sensational attraction. What would the ‘‘ Huguenots” or the 
 Africaine ” be without its volleys. At the same time it is 
found that the stray shots of the supernumeraries do not fall 
fast and thick, and an ingenious machine is brought in to aid. 
This consists of a cylinder studded with knobs which, as it 
revolves, strike against some projecting flaps of stiff wood, 
bending them back and then releasing them, much after the 
principle of a policeman’s rattle. This produces that fierce 
din, as of a volley, which gives such a terrific emphasis to the 
detailed explosions. Great caution has to be observed in the use 
of firearms, and in the French theatres the ramrod is always 
fixed by a chain to the wall, as in the hurry it was often for- 
gotten in the piece. In spectacular or circus pieces where 
wooden artillery figures, there was lately introduced an 
ingenious cartridge or petard which could be safely discharged 
within the walls of a theatre. At the Chatelet, an enormous 
house, and with such room behind the scenes, that it is said 
jocosely that the stage manager would have to ride about to 
give his orders, four pieces of real artillery, with waggons 
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complete, kindly lent by the Minister of War, were once 
brought on and thus fired. 

Such are a few of the principles and devices that rule the 
world behind the scenes, and this review almost leads to the 
conclusion that, considered apart from the drama, scenic 
display fails in its end; that the splendid effects of the 
modern stage belong to the panorama and to the show, and 
are literally antagonistic to the dramatic. The extreme seems 
now to be reached, the force of light and colour and con- 
trivance can scarcely go farther. We shall have to go back 
and try a new point of departure, based upon the principle 
that the dramatic action, characters, and personages make up 
the important element, and that only so much emphasis shall 
be given to the scene about them as shall be sufficient to define 
its character in the broadest way. Just as the attraction of a 
well-dressed man is said to consist in the spectator not being 
able to describe what he has on, so should be the effect of the 
scene. Wagner appears to have made a satisfactory attempt 
to reform the accepted fashions of scenic effect, and though the 
idea of representing clouds, by real clouds of steam, seems false 
in principle, his other improvements are in the right direction. 
The treating the proscenium as the opening into another realm, 
a region altogether distinct from the spectator, is the basis of 
all illusion, to which the prevailing custom of projecting the 
stage forward into the audience portion, is fatal; a system, 
too, that complicates the hghting problem, as the footlights 
have to be also brought forward, and put at a distance from 
the scene. 





Hour-in-hand Driving as a Hine Brt. 


BY S. SIDNEY, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE BOOK OF THE HORSE.” 
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Amone the “Golden youth” (plutocratic and aristocratic) of 
the last two seasons the art of driving four horses in hand has 
been revived with extraordinary zeal. 

Ten years ago a small and exclusive club, nearly all whose 
members were capable of “taking hold” of a team full of 
courage and corn, were the only representatives of the art of 
coachmanship ; an art which had reached perfection, and was 
represented professionally on every highway in the kingdom 
in the year the first Reform Bill was passed and the first 
railway opened. 

Although four horses, divided into wheelers and leaders, have 
been driven by a coachman from a box in some sort of way 
for nearly three hundred years, driving as an elegant accom- 
plishment is very little older than the present century. Indeed, 
it could not reach to any height as a fine art so long as the 
state of the roads made strength and weight more important 
in a carriage horse than blood and action. In these pre- 
artistic days a postillion, with a pair of horses in front of the 
four, was almost a necessity on all country expeditions. 

Before the age of roads carefully constructed on scientific 
principles, stage travelling was a rough if not a ready business 
as regarded coaches, horses, harness, whips, and drivers. It 
was the competition of fast stage-coaches, and the suggestions 
of gentlemen amateurs, who were first the pupils and then 
the masters of professional whips, that brought the system to 
perfection in pace, in elegance, and in comfort. The foundation 
of the first school of four-horse coachmen was laid in 1784, 
when General Palmer of Bath obtained a contract for 
carrying in coaches the mails, which had previously been 
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forwarded by “ boys” riding post. Cowper in the “ Task ” 
(1785) writes— 
“ Hark ’tis the twanging horn! O’er yonder bridge, 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks, 

News from all nations lumbering at his back.”’ 
General Palmer only undertook to forward the mails at the 
rate of six miles an hour, including stoppages, but that punc- 
tually and safely performed was a grand improvement on the 
old system, and a very fair pace considering the state of the 
King’s highways, and that while the coach-body springs were 
hard and unyielding, the unfortunate coachman sat on a box 
without any spring at all, and was jolted over roads paved and 
unpaved with a violence of which the humblest drivers of a 
local omnibus, in this luxurious age, have no idea. In the latter 
part of the last century, we learn from the memoirs of Mrs. 
Gilbert, one of the celebrated sisters Taylor, Jane and Anne, 
the roads of Suffolk were so intersected by ruts that the 
country vehicle was ‘‘a quarter cart’ in which the horse drew 
from an outrigger outside the cart—a vehicle that required 
very clever driving to avoid an upset; and in 1802, when a 
French invasion was threatened, there was no public convey- 
ance between the market and manufacturing town of Savenham 
and Colchester except stage-waggons. 

In coaching, as in everything else in England, the improve- 
ment in pace and convenience originated with private enter- 
prise. The proprietors of stage-coaches competed with the mail- 
coaches and each other, first over the mail-coach road, and 
then over other roads made and improved by the local 
authorities in order to obtain the convenience of stage com- 
munication. Roadside innkeepers, at that period a very 
influential body, became professional gossips with the ear of 
the governing classes, farmers who supplied horses for one or 
more stages, or sold the oats they fed on, and county gentle- 
men who found the stage-coach a convenient and economic 
substitute for the costly chariot and post horses, all helped to 
create a public opinion, and to bring about the making of 
roads that could be trotted or even galloped over. 

The King’s highway, paved with huge, uneven blocks and 
slabs of stone, was early in this century replaced by the far 
less costly, the more scientific, and the more easily repaired 
system of Macadam. 
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As long as coaches travelled over paved roads, galloping 
was all but impossible, and fast trotting purgatory for 
passengers. 

George, Prince of Wales, patronized although he did not 
practise four-in-hand driving; one of his prime favourites was 
Sir John Lade, on whose town house Tattersall’s now stands, 
who possessed all of the driving art that was known in those 
early days, and imitated with offensive fidelity the language, 
the oaths, and the manners of his professional teachers, yet 
his early years were passed with the friends of the great 
moralist, Dr. Samuel Johnson. In the years 1807 and 
1808 two fashionable London clubs, the Benson Driving Club 
and the Four-Horse Coach Club, contributed greatly to the 
improvement of stage-coaches. 

As there were brave men before Agamemnon, so no doubt 
there were skilled four-horse drivers before these gentlemen 
formed societies for the purpose of cultivating the art by 
the truly English means of periodical dinners. 

Driving having become a fashion, it was the gentlemen 
who introduced a more graceful style as well as many real 
additions to the convenience and comforts of the driving coach. 
At first, as may be seen in George Cruikshank’s illustrations of 
that record of blackguardism, ‘‘ The Adventures of Tom and 
Jerry,” the gentlemen amateurs imitated the professionals. 
They dressed, swore, slanged, and even spat like them. 

“The costume of the aristocratic and exclusive Whip Club 
consisted of a light drab-coloured coat, single-breasted, with 
three tiers of pockets, the skirts reaching to the ankles, mother- 
o’-pearl buttons the size of a crown piece ; a waistcoat blue and 
yellow striped, each stripe an inch in depth; breeches of corded 
plush, made to button over the calf of the leg, with sixteen 
strings and rosettes to each knee; the top boots very short, 
finished with very broad straps, which hung over the tops 
down to the ankle; a hat only three and a half inches deep in 
the crown, and the same depth in the brim. Each member 
wore a large bouquet of flowers at his breast.” 

It was in this costume, or something like it, that Charles 
Mathews made a great hit, singing a character song with 
appropriate action, that began— 

“With spirits gay we mount the box, the tits up to their traces, 


Our elbows squared, our wrists turned down, dash off to Epsom 
Races.” 
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If the amateurs condescended to imitate the bad manners 
of the professionals, these latter were wise enough to borrow 
some of the culture of their betters in birth and breeding ; and 
in the palmy days of coach-driving that followed, the profes- 
sional coachmen themselves aspired to pass for gentlemen, and 
gave up their cords and breeches for trousers neatly strapped 
over Wellington boots, substituted dark cutaway coats and 
sober waistcoats for the heavy drab coats and flapping waist- 
coats of a previous generation, and themselves learned better 
manners from their own pupils. It was the old story of Greece 
and Rome over again, culture—such culture as there was in 
the Regency period—had its way again, and artes intulit 
agrestt Latio. The coachmen left off their breeches and some 
of their oaths. It may be observed, however, that even the 
gentlemen of the Tom-and-Jerry period drank and swore a 
good deal more than one would hear now at a bean-feast of 
omnibus drivers. Nimrod, the chronicler of “The Turf, the 
Chase, the Road,” relates as if it were a harmless eccentricity 
that a gentleman coachman, a member of a Driving Club, filed 
his teeth “‘in order to spit like a real coachman.”’ 

The first driving club, the Benson, consisted of only 
twenty-five members, elected by ballot; no strangers were 
admitted ; its business was to drive a certain number of times 
in the season in four-horse coaches to a tavern, the ‘‘ Black 
Dog,” at Bedfont, and dine there, having their own wine- 
cellar. Nimrod gives the list of the twenty-five members, 
among whom three only will strike the ear of the present 
generation. ‘The Marquis of Worcester, father of the present 
Duke of Beaufort, in whose family fine coachmanship is 
hereditary ; Mr. Henry Villebois, father of a modern sportsman 
of the same name; and Sir Henry Peyton, grandfather of the 
young four-horse coachman, Sir Algernon. Sir Henry 
Peyton’s sulphur-yellow coach and four greys emerging from 
old Grosvenor Place, while Tattersall’s still filled the “‘ Corner,” 
was one of the sights of the season, long after the last stage- 
coach had retired from the road, and before the revival of 
amateur driving. 

Shortly after the establishment of the B. D. C., Mr. C. 
Buxton, we presume one of the family so celebrated for beer, 
philanthrophy, and hard riding, established the ‘‘ Four Horse 
Club,” sometimes called the “Whip” or “ Four-in-hand 
Club,” the costume of whose members has already been 
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described. They met twice in May and twice in June at the 
house of their president in Cavendish Square, and drove to 


j Salt Hill to dinner. It was Sir Felix Agar, a member of this 
Wak club, who for a wager drove his team into Tattersall’s old 
{ place at Hyde Park Corner, round the fountain and fox in 


the yard, and out again, with his horses always at the trot; if 
any of them had dropped into a walk the wager would have 
been lost. This was a great feat, as those who remember the 
Corner, before Messrs. Tattersall’s ninety-nine years’ lease 
‘ expired, will acknowledge. The entrance was at right angles 
oi with Grosvenor Place, with a steep descent, and very sharp 
corners to turn into the yard and round the fountain. 
P When coaching had become almost extinct, one survivor of 
it this club, the Hon. Leicester Stanhope, still drove a ghostly 
Be yellow coach, much the worse for wear, and four horses white 
with age, all broken-winded, and roaring like their enemies 
the steam engines. 

There were several very brilliant coachmen who never 
joined any club, among them Lord Sefton, the grandfather 
of the present earl, whose four-in-hand carriages, magnifi- 
cently horsed and appointed, were one of the features of 
his costly management of the Quorn Hunt. We have be- 
fore us an admirably coloured caricature by Gilray, so like that 
it is scarcely a caricature, of the celebrated sportsman, man of 
fashion, and Whig conspirator, familiarly known as Cod’s Head 
and Shoulders, inscribed A Goop Wulr! 

It was on the box seats of fast coaches running from every 
important town in Great Britain, that the rising generation of 
! every degree, from the son of the farmer who horsed the coach, 
to the noble and wealthy undergraduates of either University, 
between 1820 and 1834, had an opportunity of acquiring the 
rudiments of an art which can only now be enjoyed under very 
special circumstances, and at a very considerable expense. 
Few and far between are the opportunities in 1876 for instruc- 
tion and practice of what had become ten years ago almost a 
lost art. 

The eminent professional driver of a fast coach made his 
five or six hundred pounds a year, and was as important a 
person, if not so highly salaried a one, as a first-class jockey of 
the present day. He was “the admired of all admirers,” to 
sit beside whom was an honour to be obtained for a considera- 
tion, but not granted indiscriminately even for money. 


Aah 
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The best of the class were very pleasant companions and 
guides, full of local and professional anecdotes, but it must be 
confessed that a great number of the so-called “ bang up 
coachmen”’ were insolent and overbearing, or over obse- 
quious, according to the supposed rank and expected gratuity 
of the person who addressed them—bad copies of the very bad 
style of the insolent swells who flourished under the Regency, 
and finally disappeared in the reign of Queen Victoria, after 
the Crimean War. 

Besides the gentlemen who drove a few stages for their 
pleasure, or because it was the thing to do, were a number of 
broken-down men of good family, sons of peers, baronets, ex- 
officers of crack regiments, who took to driving as a livelihood 
when all other means had failed them. When Nimrod began 
to write about the “ Road” it was still considered hardly a 
proper thing for a lady to travel in a stage-coach. Nimrod 
never dreamed that the day would come whena lady of the 
highest rank might enter a hansom cab without any deroga- 
tion of modesty or dignity. 

Those fashionable county families who could not keep a 
private posting chariot were expected to hire a post-chaise 
and pair, which in modern eyes, and in spite of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s dicta, was one of the most uncomfortable con- 
veyances ever invented. 

“T met,” says Nimrod, writing in 1826, “a lady of 
family and fortune at Bath, who told me that she had come 
there in a coach.” ‘‘Inacoach,” said I, in surprise; “ what 
coach?” ‘By Captain Watson’s coach,” she replied. “I 
took places for myself and maid inside, and one for my man 
outside, and travelled as comfortably as I could have done in 
my own carriage, and at less than half the expense.” On 
repeating this story to a sexagenarian Devonshire squire, he 
protested vehemently that in his day no lady would think of 
travelling in a stage-coach unless she took the whole inside. 
Nimrod follows up his illustration of the levelling influence of 
stage-coaches by relating that a nobleman, who had been 
driving the Bath coach a few stages on a night journey, took 
the head of the table when the passengers sat down to supper 
at Marlborough, and addressing a lady, an inside passenger, 
said, “ Will you allow me to send you some of this beef?” 
No answer. ‘‘ Permit me, madam, to help you to some beef?” 
No answer. Once more, rather loudly, “ Shall I send you any 
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beef?” Lady, with an air of intense indignation—“ Man, I 
never speak to outside passengers.’ Landlord enters and 
addresses the amateur coachman as “‘ My lord.” Tableau! 

Nothmg is more curious than the change of fashion in 
carriages.’ Nimrod tells us that when first he started in life ‘a 
gentleman would have been ashamed to be seen in the streets 
of London in a gig, whereas now he would be almost ashamed 
to be seen out of one;” and in the same letter he speaks of a 
cabriolet as a thing “ very fit for a Frenchman or an Englishman 
afraid of the sun.”” When those lines were written the only 
correct conveyance to opera, ball, or evening party was a chariot 
and pair. Before Nimrod died, the cabriolet became the uni- 
versal bachelor’s carriage ; in its turn the cabriolet was super- 
seded by the single-horse brougham; which superseded the 
chariot just as the cabriolet superseded the curricle. 

But to return to our coaches, their fall was more rapid than 
their rise. Between 1833 and 1834 stage-coaching had reached 
perfection, and: there was quite an army of first-class whips, 
professional and amateurs, ready to take the reins and keep 
time at a moment’s notice. In 1830 the Independent Tally-ho 
did the one hundred and nine miles from London to Birmingham 
in seven hours and thirty-nine minutes. The Edinburgh Mail 
ran four hundred miles in forty hours, stoppages included ; 
the Exeter Day Coach one hundred and _ seventy-three 
miles in twenty hours. The Mail to Holyhead, in 1833, per- 
formed the journey, two hundred and sixty-one miles, in twenty- 
seven hours: twelve miles an hour, including stopping for 
refreshment and changing horses, the latter averaging a minute 
at each change, was a usual pace. 

These fast coaches required nearly a horse to every mile : 
for one hundred and fifty miles a hundred and fifty horses. 
Gentlemen went seriously into coaching for the love of the 
thing. For instance, Cuptain Barclay, of Ury, a descendant 
of the apologist for the Quakers, claimant of the Harldom of 
Airth and Monteath, famous for his walk of a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours, for his breed of Shorthorns, for his love 
of boxing (he trained Tom Cribb and was the friend of Jackson), 
started a coach with Watson, of Keila (founder of the improved 
Black Polled Scots), and three other Scotch gentlemen, in 
opposition to Mr. Croall, the Defiance, in 1829, between 
London and Edinburgh, with their own coaches and harness 
of the same pattern, the guard and coachman iu scarlet liveries, 
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and with every detail in the best style, and ran them for many 
years. It was on the Defiance that Captain Barclay, for a 
wager, drove all the way from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, about 
one hundred and sixty miles, and after a warm bath offered to 
bet that he would drive back again without a rest. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railroad was opened for 
traffic in 1834; it was a success, and a number of lines pre- 
viously projected between the great manufacturing and seaport 
towns were vigorously commenced. ‘The lines between 
Liverpool and Birmingham and Birmingham and London were 
opened in 1837 and 1838. Before the trains began to run, 
clear-sighted coach-owners saw that their trade was doomed ; 
some of them, like Mr. Chaplin (of «Chaplin and Horne), at 
once transferred their investments and energies to Railway 
Companies, others retired from business on the fortunes they 
had realized, others persisted in running horses against steam, 
misled by the obstructive enthusiasm of the majority of country 
squires—and were ruined. Mr. Brotherton, the great coach 
proprietor, soon after the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, tried an experiment which satisfied him 
that horses could not compete with steam. He invited a party 
of friends to travel free by a special four-horse coach from 
Liverpool to Manchester, and gave them a luncheon at the end 
of the journey. A member of the Common Council of London, 
who is still living, was one of the party ; the distance was done 
splendidly in a little over two hours, the locomotive was spoken 
of with great contempt in the luncheon speeches; but Mr. 
Brotherton soon took his coaches off all the roads, and retired 
on a well-earned fortune. 

It is not necessary to do more than allude to the appre- 
hensions of the landed gentry at the growth of railways and 
the decline of coaching. The class in this country which was 
the first and the loudest in opposition to railways has been the 
class which has, perhaps, benefited most largely by their 
extension. It is no exaggeration to assert that railroads 
replaced to land-owners the losses they had sustained, or 
fancied they had sustained, by ‘ Peel’s Bill”—the return to 
cash payment after the long war—the first of the series of 
measures which the great member of Parliament borrowed 
from the Opposition benches. 

The same effect has been, in recent times, produced in other 
countries. A Russian Prince said to the present writer, “ I 
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lost five thousand pounds a year by the emancipation of my 
serfs, and shall gain more than that income by a railroad that 
traverses my estate.” 

The enormous loss inflicted, without compensation, on the 
small towns and villages through which stage-coaches, mails, 
and post-chaises ran, by the rivalry of the rail, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that at Hounslow two thousand five hundred 
coach and post horses were stabled, and an equal number on 
the Great Northern and every main road in the kingdom at 
intervals of from twelve to fifteen miles—the fast coaches 
never exceeding a ten miles stage without changing horses. 
A few years after the rails opened these once gay villages 
became indeed ‘ deserted.” 

When railroads disestablished and disendowed high roads; 
the decline of the art of driving four-in-hand was rapid, for 
with the stage-coaches the professors and the fields for pre- 
liminary practice disappeared. 

In 1838 the Earl of Chesterfield, not the last of that title, 
but the friend of Count D’Orsay and Lord Sefton, established 
a Four-in-Hand Club, which met at Chesterfield House once a 
week in the season; but it did not last long, for Crockford had 
about that time pretty well exhausted or encumbered the estates 
of the Chesterfieldian School, as an Hungarian Count who had 
then recently arrived found to his cost when he had to pay all 
the expenses of a coach, “ The Taglioni,”’ put on the Windsor 
road as an amateur joint stock speculation, the first example 
of a kind of enterprise at the present hour very popular. 
By a curious law of development, several of Crockford’s 
pigeons, after a severe course of plucking, were transformed 
into hawks! 

The taxes and turnpike tolls of forty years ago alone were 
sufficient discouragement to public and private four-horse 
coaching; since that time toll gates have disappeared from 
the Metropolitan roads, and have been seriously diminished 
everywhere. 

‘The licence duties, assessed taxes, and mileage on stage- 
coaches have all been repealed. 

The duties payable by a gentleman who kept a four-in-hand 
and one other carriage, six horses, and four servants—he could 
scarcely do with less—amounted in 1838 to thirty-two pounds 
twelve shillings, and if he was a bachelor to a pound more ; at 
the present day, thanks to Mr. Robert Lowe and Sir Stafford 
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Northcote, the same establishment may be kept by a man, 
married or single, for eight pounds: two shillings, plus the 
incometax. Although this may seem an insignificant difference 
to those who do not keep carriages and horses, it may be 
remembered that the custom of using hair powder, universal 
in the earlier part of the reign of George III., was in a very 
few years extinguished amongst gentlemen by Pitt’s war tax 
of one pound three shillings and sixpence a head. 

Weighted by taxes and tolls, driven out of the best routes 
by railway competition, a very few years ago the only samples 
of four-horse coaches were to be found in the travelling season 
in the remoter districts of the West of England, of Wales, 
and of Scotland. 

Stage-coach travelling in its flourishing days, in fine 
weather, was pleasant for those seated beside or behind the 
driver ; with a good coach, a good coachman, and a succession 
of good teams over good roads through picturesque scenery— 
a reminiscence of the glories of the road has furnished more 
than one delightful page in the writings of Washington Irving 
and Charles Dickens ; but those who remember average stage- 
coach travelling, never take a long winter journey by rail 
without congratulating themselves on living in the steam loco- 
motive age. The sufferings of outside passengers in a day of 
soaking rain or bitter sleet, or a night of black frost, were 
something the very thought of which makes one shiver. And 
then there were, in hilly counties like Derbyshire, long. trudges 
through the mud; for the guard, with an air of authority 
which few cared to dispute, requested all ‘the gentlemen to 
descend and stretch their legs by following the coach up a. 
particularly steep hill, with the advantage of sitting, when they 
again took their seats, with wet feet for the rest of the journey, 
unless relieved by a second or third promenade. Then there 
was what few writers of stage-coach reminiscences care to 
acknowledge, the cruelty practised on every fast and every 
heavy road ; some horses full of blood and cora were literally 
whipped and galloped to death. On heavy sticky clay roads 
the guard was provided with a sort of dog-whip, a “short 
Tommy ” technically, with which, as occasion required, running 
alongside, he flogged the tired brutes up hill! These and 
other inevitable drawbacks of the best system of horse and 
road conveyances in Europe disappeared with the universal 
extension of railroads, and reconciled those whose business it 
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was to travel far and fast and often, to the loss of the cheery 
excitement of a “ Tantivy trot” fourteen miles an hour. 

The artists of the whip, generally expensive in their habits 
and tastes, from their association with the fast men of the day, 
for the most part sank into obscurity or uncongenial employ- 
ment, drove omnibuses and flys, or the dreary teams of the 
black job masters. 

The traditions of the road were feebly maintained in the 
scratch fours of regimental drags and the old coaches exhumed 
for race meetings. 

There was coaching, too, of a more exceptional kind. In 
London, about thirty years ago, a solitary stage-coach, without 
any destination painted on its panels, horsed with four gaunt 
grey horses, driven by a gentleman without any of the outward 
bearing of the professional whip, and accompanied by a man who 
might have been an ostler, who acted as guard, and blew, from 
time to time, an uncheerful blast upon a horn, with no passengers 
either inside or out, was daily seen on some of the North 
Eastern roads. Popular report ran that the mysterious driver 
was bound under the conditions of some will to drive a coach 
and four for a certain number of hours every day. For years 
he was the only representative of the departed glories of the 
road east of Temple Bar. West of that barrier, in the season, 
a few veterans exhibited their private four-in-hands; while at 
Epsom, Ascot, Hampton, and other races, there was always a 
certain eruption of “drags” more or less correctly appointed, 
and less than more skilfully driven. 

An attempt of the steeplechasing Marquis of Waterford to 
establish, somewhere in 1840, a Four-in-hand Club, with head 
quarters at Limmers, barely lasted two seasons. In the second 
season they did assemble to dine; but, as T'om, the old waiter 
at that sporting bachelors’ hostel, observed, ‘‘ most of them 
forgot their whips.” 

So four-in-hand art became as much out of date as the 
single-barrelled flint-lock gun, with which, to his cost, the ex- 
King of France, Charles X., slew and tried to slay the pheasants 
of his Bohemian preserves. 

In 1856, the Four Horse Coach Club—with its uniform of a 
brown double-breasted coat, and a button with a monogram of 
“F, H. C.”—was started with only thirteen coach-owning 
members in a very humble way ; for although one of them, an 
officer of the Life Guards, had a piebald team, with a leader 
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which was valued at a thousand pounds, two noblemen horsed 
themselves at half that sum, going in for simple utility. The . 
president, the late Mr. William Mayaghsof Rokeby, a real 
coachman, cared neither for quality nor for extravagant action, 
and was satisfied with a useful team of roans, good country 
barouche horses. According to that eminent authority on the 
road in 1865, several of the select club drivers, who made a 
creditable appearance in the Park or on a straight road, were 
not willing to trust themselves, even with two active grooms 
behind, and four high-stepping perfectly fitted horses, without 
a nurse alongside in the shape of a professional coachman, or 
some amateur of the old school condemned by adverse fates to 
keep no whip of his own. The Club now numbers fifteen 
coaches, exclusive of the three drags of the three cavalry 
regiments which hold club rank. Within the last five or six 
years an energetic revival has set in. The Coaching Club, or 
C. C., has been formed with avery long list of driving members, 
and adopted the blue and buff uniform of its president, the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt. 

It has, within that period, become the correct thing for 
young men of wealth to make up a four-in-hand in which, not 
unfrequently, the hunters which figured in Leicestershire in 
winter are putin “leather” for the summer parade. It was esti- 
mated this season that there were at least a hundred teams in 
the Park at one time or other, including many that do not 
belong to either of the clubs. 

Plutocracy equals and excels aristocracy in this latest 
amusement, the teams of the Rothschilds, Muriettas, and 
Brasseys, excite as much attention and admiration as those of 
the dukes, earls, and barons whose coronets adorn the panels 
of their coaches at a four-in-hand parade arranged previous 
to some garden party or suburban dinner. 

The revival of private teams has led to the revival of stage- 
coach associations and partnerships. ‘l'hese enable the pro- 
prietors or proprietor to reduce the cost of the amusement by 
the fares to be obtained from passengers who, in fine weather, 
prefer the road to the rail. 

Where the horses have been well bought at the beginning 
and well sold at the close of the season, the owning drivers 
have had their amusement at a comparatively insignificant 
expense. Hunters that have been driven all the summer are, 
if they remain sound, in rare condition for November. 
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This season there is a perfectly appointed coach to Brighton, 
doing the distance in about six hours, with a halt for luncheon 
on the road. Another to Dorking, a third to Guildford, a 
fourth to St. Albans, a fifth to Tunbridge Wells, and a sixth to 
Watford ; all travelling through pleasant roads, lunching at 
comfortable inns, and driven over certain stages by the 
gentlemen partners. 

A club has also been started in Piccadilly, The Badminton, 
with the Duke of Beaufort as president, and a strong com- 
mittee, where, beside the usual club advantages, the members 
can learn to drive or break their horses as leaders and wheelers 
in the club coach, under the auspices of a professional coachman. 

Not much can be said for the utility of a four-in-hand, 
and there is no reason that anything should be said in that 
sense ; it is an amusement, pure and simple, for those who like 
it. ‘The occasions are rare, except in a very hilly country, that 
a pair of good horses will not travel in good form any reason- 
able distance with a carriage carrying eight persons; more 
than eight cannot enjoy the full pleasure of a coach, because 
six only, including the driver and his companions, can have 
front seats. The rest must sit with their backs to the horses, 
or alongside the grooms—unless the coach is provided with 
the illegitimate addition of a “ knifeboard.” 

‘To convey an’ unlimited load to cover side, or a gay party 
to a race-course or picnic, fully seated outside, the inside being 
stuffed with materials for a copious luncheon, a four-horse coach 
is the proper vehicle, although not so sociable or comprehensive 
as a well-devised char-d-banc. In reality, it is chiefly for the 
pleasure of the driver that nine times out of ten a four-horse 
coach is added to a gentleman’s establishment in London or 
any great city. Ina hospitable country house, or one where 
there are many children, the four-horse waggonette, convertible, 
when required, into an omnibus, may be not only a thing of 
beauty and a joy, but of actual utility. 

Four-in-hand driving is, we fear, not a purely intellectual 
occupation; but then it is the few among even the educated 
classes who care about or are fit for purely intellectual occu- 
pations. If the ordinary amusements of average Englishmen 
and women are to be all brought to an intellectual gauge, 
very few will pass the standard. 

To drive four perfectly broken, ‘perfectly fitted, perfectly 
harnessed horses, through the streets of a civilized city like 
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Londonand its suburban roads, with thetwo smart grooms behind 
on the watch for any emergency, with the certainty that every 
vehicle except a railway van will give way, is a pleasant and 
not a difficult task for any one who can drive a pair, after a 
short course of instruction under a competent professor. But 
to put together and drive a new team of high-bred horses over 
country roads or undulating downs in the crash and crush of a 
race-course requires strength, nerve, natural ability of a sort, 
and the skill that only experience can give. 

Modern four-horse-coach driving is child’s play compared 
with the work of many of the amateur coachmen of the last 
generation. As, for instance, Squire Bulteel, of Pamflete, who 
forty years ago used, at the end of the hunting season, to 
drive four of his hunters from his Manor House, in Devonshire, 
to the seat of Earl Grey, at Howick, in Northumberland. 

Very clever men have relaxed over-worked minds by 
driving four-in-hand—a late editor of The Saturday Review for 
example—as they have by hunting, polo, and lawn tennis ; but 
it must be confessed that some of the ablest coachmen, both 
professional and amateurs—men that could harness, put to- 
gether, and drive the most irascible and unsuitable team, and, 
after a short time, interrupted by divers mysterious alterations 
of the couplings and traces, make them run smoothly together 
—have been little better than idiots off the coach box! Like 
the jockey quoted by Coleridge, who was an idiot on foot, but 
“inspired in the racing saddle.” 

When it has been said, as may most truly be said, for those 
who like and can afford it, that driving four good horses well 
is an elegant art, exciting, healthy, innocent, and sociable, it is 
not necessary to say much more in its defence. It has some- 
thing of the character of sport, and of one against which no 
allegation of inhumanity can be brought, for it is certain that 
hunters with sound legs and feet can pass the summer in no 
manner more conducive to health and to condition when the 
season for their real trade recommences, than when they are 
fairly driven in a four-horse drag. 





Professor Hoffmann’s “Polly.” 
BY JOHN DANGERFIELD, AUTHOR OF “ GRACE TOLMAR,’’ ETC. 


—_—~>—- 


Prorussor Horrmann’s reputation extended a great deal farther 
than the precincts of the famous Scotch University of X——, 
where, some years ago, he occupied the important chair of 
Chemistry. It had been said of him that he could have 
lectured without preparation in half the Faculties of his Univer- 
sity. Of some subjects he knew nothing ; of Theology, of Law, 
of the Classics, of the “ Humanities” generally, as our Scotch 
friends happily term them, he was as ignorant as a child, and 
quite as incurious; but here his ignorance stopped short, and 
in the physical sciences the field of his knowledge was simply 
vast. Mathematics, Medicine in all its branches from 
Anatomy to Biology, Astronomy, Natural History, Philosophy 
in every one of its ramifications and extensions from Logic to 
Metaphysics—on all this he was a mine of copious, exact, and 
ready information. 

As an individual, Professor Roderick Dew Hoffmann was as 
remarkable as in his capacity of Professor. His unusual com- 
bination of names he owed to the fact that his mother was a 
Scotchwoman, his fathera German. From her, who had died 
in his early childhood, he inherited the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum—the fiery Scottish energy of character ; to his father 
he owed the plodding, patient temper of the German race. It 
was his father, an exemplary Professor of Mathematics at the 
same University, who trained him up in the ways of professors ; 
who early suppressed in him any Jeanings towards mere worldly 
ways, sympathies, or knowledge; who taught him that there 
was nothing in the world worth living for but the exact and the 
physical sciences ; who forbade his reading a line of poetry, a 
page of fiction, or meddling with any form of literature that 
had to do directly or indirectly with the passions, the emotions, 
the ambitions, the fears, or the hopes, or even the every-day 
sentiments of poor human nature; and the boy, with the 
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docility of his father’s race, took the bent of the training he 
got, was a prodigy of learning while yet in his teens, and quite 
as great a marvel of simplicity and ignorance of mankind, 
His father died in Roderick’s twentieth year, well content with 
his labours in this world, and persuaded that by far his best 
work therein had been the bringing into it and the bringing up 
in the way he should go of Roderick Dew Hoffmann. 

So the young man at twenty found himself an orphan, with 
a good fortune coming to him through his mother, and not the 
slightest inclination to look to any future outside his Univer- 
sity; a fair skinned, well-featured, German-student-looking 
youth, with straight, flaxen hair, brushed from his forehead, 
blue spectacles continuously worn, for his eyesight was weakened 
already by long hours of poring over countless volumes, and 
by eager watching in his laboratory of furnaces and crucibles 
at white heat. A pleasant, open expression, with a smile, partly 
of contentment with himself, partly of satisfaction with his 
fellow-beings, had dwelt so constantly on his countenance 
that it had ended by impressing itself fixedly on the mask of his 
face; and even in his gravest and most thoughtful moments, 
the lines of the lips still curved slightly upwards with the 
habitual expression of amiability. 

He was very popular, and deserved his popularity, for he 
bore his accumulated youthful honours with the greatest 
modesty, and he was as amiable as his smile promised ;—but it 
might have been noticed that his sympathies were not for indi- 
viduals so much as for the human race; he wished his friends 
and his acquaintances well, but he longed with a longing which 
was the only passionate thing about him, for the advancement 
of human learning, the illumination of truth, and the dissipa- 
tion of human error. 

A friend and fellow-student, and an admirer of young 
Hoffmann, had once said of him, ‘“ No man respects Hoff- 
mann more than I do, but one can’t feel quite comfortable with a 
fellow who would rather dissect his friend, if he had anything 
abnormal about him, for the benefit of humanity at large, than 
have any mere relations of ordinary friendship with him.” 

This rather limited view of the obligations of friendship, 
and this utter absence of the emotional element in Hoffmann, 
did not at all impair the esteem and respect in which he was 
held by his fellow-students, for the youthful Scottish under- 


graduate, as a rule, if he have any stuff in him at all, is apt to 
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be very much in earnest, and his aspirations to take the same 
direction as Hoffmann’s, and, at least while he continues young, 
to sink the individual, or to like to believe he sinks him, in the 
greater cause of Humanity. 

A year or two after his father’s death, when the young man 
had brilliantly passed all his final examinations—a mere farce 
in his case—the chair of Chemistry fell vacant, and was offered 
to him. His first lecture attracted much attention in the Uni- 
versity ; the room was crowded to the ceiling with professors 
and with students—severe critics. The young Professor more 
than fulfilled all the expectations had of him, and was found to 
be as fluent and brilliant an expositor as he was already known 
to be learned. Learning and fluency, however, are not so un- 
common as to require especial mention ; what went chiefly to the 
building up of his great reputation were his many and brilliant 
discoveries in nearly every branch of physical science. ‘To be 
sure his reputation was hindered by one very remarkable circum- 
stance—his modestyand his complete want of personal ambition. 

For fifteen years after his elevation to the chemical 
chair, he worked unremittingly in his class-room, his labo- 
ratory, and his study. The outer world knew no more of, 
and cared no more for, Roderick Hoffmann than for the most 
obscure John Smith that ever went to sweil the ranks of 
Philistinism ; but the great results of his labours cozed out at 
last, in spite of him. When the celebrated Professor Zimmer- 
spiizen, of Heidelberg published to an admiring world his 
celebrated monograph on the Hyposulphites—revolutionizing 
thereby the whole existing theory, both of the Sulphites and 
Hyposulphites—Hoffmann’s former pupils, scattered about the 
world—some of them professors in other universities ; some of 
them quiet country ministers of the church; some surgeons in 
remote places—were quite taken aback by the announcement of 
Professor Zimmerspiizen’s achievement; “ Why,” said they, 
“ old Hoffmann ”’—he had been known by this epithet almost 
from his boyhood—“ old Hoffmann explained all this to us in 
the class-room years ago!” Again, when Carlo Bomba, of 
Milan, electrified the astronomical world by his simultaneous 
discovery of three new planetoids, and set at rest for ever 
certain grave suspicions entertained by astronomers as to the 
relative distances between the heavenly bodies lying between 
Mars and Jupiter, the Italian discoverer omitted to announce 


that he had been in correspondence with Hoffmann, of X ’ 
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who had inferred the existence and the very situation of these 
planetoids by a purely inductive process; and the fact only 
came out long afterwards by accident. 

In fact, Professor Hoffmann was in} correspondence with 
half the scientists in Europe, giving a hint here, overcoming 
a difficulty there, supporting the vague inference of one philoso- 
pher by a laborious course of experiments, and laying the train 
of another series by a bold and vigorous hypothesis ; then again 
connecting the seemingly wasted life-labours of some patient 
worker in some obscure branch of science as by an electric flash 
of light, with the researches of some other forgotten investi- 
gator of the truth. 

Hoffmann was himself never stirred by the ambition to be 
known and applauded. He understood that to others fame 
was a stimulus, and was content that it should be so; so might 
truth be the more zealously sought for and attained. His one 
condition with all his correspondents was, that his name, his 
help, his suggestions, might never be made known. ‘The con- 
dition was never broken, and soon his character in this respect 
became known. No earnest searcher after truth in the cause of 
real progress, whether student or professor, ever applied to Hoff- 
mann and was turned away empty-handed. Only to one class 
did he peremptorily deny his help. It was whispered that in 
the course of his researches he had learnt certain curious secrets, 
seemingly unimportant in themselves, and having but an inci- 
cidental connection with the great march of scientific advance- 
ment. It was said that in the course of more important re- 
searches, he had found the solvents of many of the gums of 
commerce hitherto believed to be insoluble; that while engaged 
with the alkalis and acids, he had branched off into the 
discovery of the combination of dyes and mordants in new and 
exquisite tints on silks and velvets ; that in working with the 
silicates, he had re-discovered the long-lost arts of glazing 
pottery with gorgeous reds, and greens, and blues, and of 
staining glass with rich hues which had never been imparted to 
it since the days of Charlemagne. Allthese problems he had 
solved in mere idleness, and as it were casually, esteeming 
them to be trifles, hardly worthy of a serious philosopher’s 
attention. 

Little as the Professor might value these achievements, 
there were men to whom they seemed of incalculable import- 
ance. He was applied to again and again on the subject. It 
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was represented to him that the communication of certain of 
these secrets was equivalent to a large fortune. He was 
tempted with offers of money: “I am richer already than I 
care to be! ” said Professor Hoffmann, laughing. It was pro- 
posed to him that he should have gratuitous shares in com- 
mercial undertakings, in which some of his discoveries should 
be utilized—a princely fortune would come to him: “TI tell you 
I don’t want princely fortunes,” said Hoffmann. “ But con- 
sider,’ said the remonstrant manufacturer, “the fame that 
would follow.” ‘The fame of having invented a new dye, or 
cheapened the making of white paint !’’ laughed the Professor. 
‘But consider, my dear sir, the encouragement to science 
which the possession of a princely fortune would enable you to 
afford.” ‘* Which reminds me,” said the always well-tempered 
Professor, with a simplicity which was not all of it assumed, 
“that I do already possess a fortune of my own.” 

When the baffled manufacturing gentlemen had disappeared, 
he turned to one or two young men, whom he allowed by 
special favour to enter his laboratory, and said, ‘‘ Boys” (so 
he always good-humouredly called his lecture-room pupils), 
“you did not know I was a rich man; but it isa fact. I am 
even more. ‘There is a part of this kingdom where I am 
owner of everything down to the centre ofthe earth; as to the 
temperature of which, by the by, our Professor of Geology is 
altogether mistaken ; and up to the planetoids of Dr. Zimmer- 
sptizen ; or further, if I like.” 

It will be observed that the Professor had a fair share of 
what may be called the “ Professorial Rhetoric.” His sen- 
tences were fluent and rounded, and every one contained a fact, 
or, at least, a fancy, suggestive of some scientific truth. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ I am a laird, and as the vacation begins next week, 
I will get practical experience of which is best, to be a Professor 
at X——, or a laird in ——shire! ” 

The week following found Professor Hoffmann on his way 
to the estate of about two thousand acres of rather poor land 
—his heritage—which was situated in the extreme western 
portion of the country, and upon the seashore. ‘The Professor 
was not a man of the world in any sense; but he was an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd one, or rather, had in him the making of a 
very shrewd one. He could tell an honest man from a knave, 
and a clever one from a fool, after a very short inspection. 
Upon his succession to the estate, and when his father’s old 
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factor had called upon him, he had come very quickly to the 
conclusion that he was a man to be trusted. His instructions 
to him were succinct. ‘Treat my tenants justly,” he said to 
him ; “‘ keep things in repair; let the house to the best tenant 
you can get, and remit the rents regularly to my banker. Above 
all, write to me, and then as shortly as possible, but once a year. 
If I ever come down to see the place, I shall ask you for a day 
or two’s hospitality.” 

Fifteen years had passed, however, and Professor Hoffmann 
had never once paid his estate a visit, or even again seen the 
face of his factor. Now he had written to tell this gentleman 
that he might expect him; and the day following, having, 
like a man of sense, put off the outer professorial man, and 
put on the tweed habiliments of an ordinary Scotch country 
gentleman, had arrived—if the phrase may be allowed—in 
his own neighbourhood, had sent on his carpet-bag by a boy, 
and was asking his way over, and generally exploring the re- 
sources of his own estate. 

The Professor was exclusively a man of the town, and that 
a smoky one,—of the crowded, gas-perfumed lecture-room, of 
the dusty library, of the laboratory reeking with strange, and 
penetrating, and disagreeable odours ; and the smoke, the gas, 
the dust, and the chemical reeks being symbols of his great 
life-work, had always been to him the very breath of his 
nostrils, and the things that his soul loved best. None other 
had entered into his schemes of life. In the country he had 
always fancied he would be miserable, and yet deep down in 
him there was lurking some unsuspected pleasure in country 
ways and country life. 

“ When you get to the rise of that brae,” said a woman by 
a cottage-door, you cross a bit of dyke just anent that old 
ruined Peel tower, and there you’ll get the first glance of the 
sea, and when you stand there you stand on Mr. Hoffmann’s 
own land, and all to sea-ward of you then is his.” 

He pushed his way quickly through the little intervening 
valley, breasted the hill, climbed over a low stone wall, stood 
under the crumbling ruins of the Peel tower, and for the first 
time in his life understood the curious feeling of being the 
owner of the land he stood upon. A cool breeze saluted him, 
in which the scent of the sea mingled deliciously with that from 
the heather-bells all round him. “I have never,” he thought, 
“‘ felt anything like this.” 
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Professor Hoffmann took off his spectacles. 

There was the sea almost at his feet, thirty yards or so 
below him; not the open sea, but a long and narrow inlet or 
loch, very still, and clear, and blue, with a margin of silver 
sand on either shore. The loch terminated abruptly half a 
mile above the spot he stood upon, and where it ended, a little 
glen, richly green with turf and shrubs, and a few trees, sloped 
gently upwards, till it met the encircling hill-ridge. The 
junction of the creek with the ocean was not visible, and it 
seemed to be a narrow inland lake, whose one end was lost in the 
windings of the hills. 

Dr. Hoffmann, though a Professor and a philosopher, was 
moved in a manner inexplicable to himself. He could not, or 
did not, reason about it. All he could do was to exclaim 
from time to time, just as the most un-idea’d sight-seer or 
tourist might have exclaimed, “ Beautiful! Lovely! quite 
exquisite ! 7” 

He walked down to the margin of the water, watched the 
fish darting swiftly in its translucent depths, then made his 
way to the head of the lake. Here a tiny burn fell in cascades, 
or ran swiftly over its golden sands and gravel, till it reached 
the sea-water. Hoffmann wandered to and fro in the little 
glen, dazed with its strangeness and its beauty. As to a man 
newly landed in some unknown tropical Paradise, the things 
about him were half-familiar, and yet more marvellous and 
more lovely a hundred times than his fancy of them. He was, 
it has been said, an excellent botanist, acquainted with the 
flora of every land, learned in nomenclatures and classifica- 
tion, a perfect master of tne Hortus siccus, but hitherto regard- 
less of plant-growth from any other than a scientific point of 
view. Under a mossy rock, in the drip of a tiny waterfall, 
grew a fine plant of lady-fern. The Professor stooped down 
to pick a frond, and held it in his hand admiringly. He knew 
all about it at a glance—its genus, species, and every 
botanical detail relating to it; he had seen it figured in 
stifly-drawn engravings, or pressed out, dead and dried, 
between leaves of paper, but never before as a growing and 
living thing. “ Athyrium filix-foemina,” he muttered; ‘ it 
may well be called the Lady Fern ; what perfect grace, what 
exquisite beauty ! ” 

The Professor stood for awhile in this beauties-of-nature- 
struck attitude, and to any one not as conversant as the reader 
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with his profound and brilliant qualities, the attitude had its 
aspect of absurdity. He was recalled to mundane existence 
by the sound of a cough, repeated three or four times, in his 
close neighbourhood. Now the Professor was as much a 
doctor as a botanist—his prognosis, to use the medical phrase, 
was singularly keen, and this faculty enabled him to guess at 
once the kind and nature of the cough. “ That,” he said to him- 
self, looking about him, and putting on his spectacles again 
(for without them he felt strange in the company of his fellow- 
beings), “That is the cough of a person—a young person— 
threatened with consumption.’”’ Presently two ladies appeared, 
a middle-aged and a younger one—a mother and her daughter. 
The Professor had always looked upon women, of all classes, 
as beings indifferent to scientific pursuits, and, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, incapable of them—beings, therefore, more 
or less uninteresting. They were a sex to whom deference 
was due, but who presented no problem worthy of solution by 
a scientist. It is needless to say that Professor Hoffmann had 
seen very little of ladies’ society, and cared for it not at all. 
He had one rule when he came to anything like close quarters 
with ladies ; it was to take his hat off, bow low, and make off 
as quickly as he could, hat in hand. Professor Hoffmann, 
looking somewhat shyly at the elder of the two ladies, with the 
fern-leaf still in his hand, and observing upon her face that 
awful expression of countenance which it is customary for 
middle-aged ladies in this favoured island, whether they live in 
the north or the south, the western or the eastern portion of 
it, to assume at the first contemplation of a perfect stranger— 
the Professor, abashed by this expression of countenance, 
was putting his usual manceuvre into practice, and was begin- 
ning to make his escape with his usual polite rapidity, when 
the lady spoke. 

“Pray, sir,” she said, ina pleasant voice, “ do not let us in- 
terrupt your botanizing. So very few people ever find out this 
lovely spot that we feel it quite a compliment to have a tres- 
passer in Castle Glen.” 

The Professor began to feel uncomfortable. He saw at a 
glance how matters stood. These ladies could be none other 
than Mrs. and Miss Fraser, to whom Mr. Gordon, his factor, 
as he now remembered, had let his house. It would be an 
absurdity not to explain to them who he was, or why he was 
here for the first time in his life, or to remain under the im- 
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putation of being a trespasser, however much he might be 
tolerated, on his own estate; and yet he would rather have 
lectured on the spur of the moment upon the whole flora, fauna, 
and geology of the valley, than undertake this simple ex- 
planation. 

“The fact is,” he began, “that I was given to understand 
that I was on the land of Dr. Hoffmann.” 

“You are,” said the pleasantly smiling lady. 

“You may think it odd,” said the Professor, “ but—in 
fact—it seems absurd enough, too—that—in short, J am Dr. 
Hoffmann.” He looked to see how this announcement was 
received, and was taken aback by observing that Mrs. Fraser 
was advancing towards him with a beaming countenance and 
an outstretched hand. 

“‘ Allow me then,” said that lady, “to introduce myselfas a 
cousin. I am Margaret Rothesay, who was your mother’s first 
cousin, and this is my daughter Isabella, who is consequently 
also your cousin.” 

The Professor shook hands with his new relations, and 
though a little discomposed, was not ill-pleased. The mother 
was a portly, agreeable, loquacious, and smiling person; the 
daughter was slight, fair, and delicate-looking, and very de- 
cidedly pretty, graceful, and interesting. Professor Hoffmann 
had not thought the world could have produced anything so 
pretty, so graceful, and so interesting; nothing that could 
smile so sweetly, or speak with so soft and musical a voice. 

“In plain truth, we are your tenants, as of course you 
know,” said Mrs. Fraser. 

“Yes,” said Professor Hoffmann, “though I never guessed 
I was so fortunate as to have a relation in my tenant. Iam so 
immersed in scientific work, as I daresay you may have heard, 
that I have time to know of nothing else.” 

“You have indeed a formidable reputation,” said Mrs. 
Fraser, ‘and except for our having met now by acci- 
dent——” 

“And your having discovered how little formidable I 
am——” put in the Professor, laughing, and exhibiting, to his 
own astonishment, quite a talent for small talk. 

“Except for our having met accidentally, I should hardly 
have ventured to make myself known as a relation. Now, of 
course, you will come to stay with us at Rothesay House while 
you are ip these parts.” : 
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“ Really,” said the Professor, “ it is very hospitable of you, 
but Mr. Gordon is a 

“Qh, no, if you please,” said the lady, ‘‘I know what you 
are going to say, but we Scotch people have a saying that 
blood is thicker than water. You must give us the pre- 
ference.” 

‘¢ You are very kind, and I cannot refuse.” 

“That is right!” said Mrs. Fraser. ‘‘ Now, was it not a 
most extraordinary coincidence, our meeting ?” 

“‘ Was it not, indeed? ” answered the Professor promptly, 
developing at every moment a latent faculty of mild and 
ready repartee, the soul of general conversation. Thus 
naturally and pleasantly discoursing, the party proceeded 
slowly in the direction of Rothesay House. 


PART II. 


Five years had passed since the not very startling occurrences 
already narrated, when Dr. Hoffmann, in the company of 
another gentleman, an American, was again present in Castle 
Glen. The aspect of the little valley had greatly and curiously 
changed since first the reader became acquainted with it, and 
it was changed very much for the worse. It would, indeed, 
have been hardly recognizable as the same place but for the 
tall Peel Tower on the brow of the hill which dominated the 
glen and whence it gots its name, and the narrow sea inlet 
which reflected its hills. Where the loch ended and the glen 
began, an unsightly pile of squared stones lay partly in the 
water and partly on land. ‘The very contour of the glen was 
changed ; in its lower portion it was levelled into lawns and 
cut into terraces ; at its upper end it still retained its primitive 
wildness and some of its luxuriance, but the trees and’ shrubs 
were in every case overturned and shattered, as if the whole 
place had been the scene of some fearful convulsion of nature. 

_ Dr. Hoffmann sat upon one of the great squared stones by 
the water’s edge, gazing idly at the tiny waves as they lapped 
against them. His companion was exploring the glen, now 
climbing its steep banks, plucking the leaf of a plant here, 
taking up a stone there, now examining the very earth under 
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his feet. Presently he came back to his companion, a large 
bunch of botanical specimens in his hand. 

“My dear Professor,” he began, laughingly, ‘ your beha- 
viour is, to say the least of it, eccentric! You promise to bring 
me to a place where I shall get some rare specimens—I find 
the place teeming with plant growth of kinds I never saw 
before—and you, who have more botany in your little finger 
than I in my whole body, take no more interest in the matter 
than if you were an automaton. Here, look at this plant, 
what is it ?”’ 

“ Statice gloriosa,” said the Professor, listlessly ; ‘‘ it comes 
from Mexico.” 

“ And this ?” 

“ Saxifraga insignis, a native of Upper Egypt.” 

“ And these ? ” 

The Professor gave each plant its botanical name without 
hesitation, with its separate tropical or semi-tropical habitat. 

“And, in the name of all that is marvellous, how came 
such plants as these to be growing in a remote Scottish 
glen ? ” 

“ You may well ask,” said Professor Hoffmann. 

‘** And look at this,” said his friend, opening his hand and 
showing something like a fine sand; “is it glass, and how came 
it powdered so fine ? ”” 

“Tt is glass, and it is powdered remarkably fine.” 

“Why, Hoffmann,” said his energetic companion, “ how is 
it that I see you sitting, like Marius at Carthage, on these 
ruins of what seems to have been a palace ? ” 

“ You are right it calling it a ruin; there never was such 
a complete one.” 

“Do you know its history, and the history of the place 
altogether ? ” 

“T do.” 

*¢'Will you tell it me?” 

“No. It is the history of a fool, and is better for- 
gotten.” 

“ Ah,” said his friend, ‘‘ you knew the man?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“‘ Perhaps he was a friend whose weakness you do not wish 
to rake up?” 

“On the contrary ; he was, in one sense, my greatest 
enemy. His folly was my destruction.” 
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“Then,” said his inquisitive companion, “I will take no 
refusal—you must tell me the history of this extraordinary 
place.” 

Professor Hoffmann paused. ‘‘ After all, I do not see why 
I should not, and I will.” He began as follows :— 

“ You must know that, as near as possible, five years ago, 
an individual of the name of—we will call him B——, being 
the owner of the land hereabouts, and of this glen in particular, 
was so much struck with the singular beauty of this little 
valley, hemmed in with its almost perpendicular, wall-like 
sides, that he determined not only to build a house here, at the 
water’s edge——” 

“ Carthage, in fact.” 

*‘ Just so; but in his—well!, in his extravagance, to close in 
the whole valley with walks and a glass roof.” 

“2 was a millionaire ? ” 

“ By no means. He was, like myself, a Professor at a 
Scotch University. He was not, however, a poor man, for he 
had an income of some two thousand pounds a year, and savings 
to start with of nearly five-and-thirty thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ A little wrong here, I suppose,” said the friend, touching 
his forehead. 

“ A little wrong there, as ‘you suggest—in fact, an ass, as 
I said before.”’ 

“* Was he an invalid, or had he any motive for walling him- 
self up in a winter garden ? ” 

“‘ He was not an invalid, but he had a motive, and a pretty 
strong one; but you won’t understand the strength of it till I 
let you a little into B ’s character. You, my dear friend, 
are a scholar, a man of letters, a politician, something of an 
artist, « sportsman ; you have travelled, have seen the world 
from all sides, know its ways, and are at home everywhere. 
It is hardly possible for you to get a true notion of such a man 
as B--—. ‘Trained up from boyhood to neglect everything in 
the world but the acquirement of scientific knowledge and the 
pursuit of scientific truth, he moved very fast in this narrow 
groove, and very soon distinguished himself. You know how 
jealous we Professors are one of another, but I tell you frankly 
that B knew quite as much as myself in my own special 
line.” 

“In astronomy, or metaphysics, or medicine, or what ?”’ 

** In chemistry.” 
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“T simply don’t believe you, Hoffmann ; they tell me that 
you are a chemical Colossus ! ” 

“3 was an Anteus. Well, to go on with my story. 
B was a great man in his way, but in all other ways he 
was an utter simpleton. One day he fell over head and ears 
in love.” 

“ You are rather hard upon B——. Why should he not ? ” 

“ Because a man with his head among the asteroids ought 
to have known better.” 

“ Did he marry the young lady ?”’ 

“No. The girl was consumptive, or had a tendency. that 
way, and had to pass the winters abroad. He did not even 
propose to her plainly, but he said to her one day—it was his 
idea of making love—when they stood together on this very 
spot, and she was lamenting that her health obliged her to 
pass every winter and spring in some horribly uncongenial 
foreign hole, away from her beloved Scotch mountains and 
lakes and moors and glens, ‘ What a pity that this little glen 
cannot be walled in and covered with glass; one might enjoy 
a climate better a hundred times than that of Italy or Egypt !’ 

‘‘ She seemed amused at the notion. ‘If it were only pos- 
sible,’ she said, ‘how delightful it would be;’ and then she fell 
to making a thousand different schemes of how one could have 
all kinds of semi-tropical plants and shrubs and trees growing 
wild, and birds with brilliant plumage, parrots, and the lke, 
flying about, and the little brook should be broadened into a 
lake, and great tropical water-lilies float expanded on its sur- 
face. She was quite taken up with her fancies, and then poor 
B——, with a sort of mental aberration on him, said, ‘ This 
autumn, your mother tells me, you are going to see after your 
estates in Jamaica, and I suppose you will come back the 
following summer. You shall find the glen ready for you to — 
spend the winter in.’ 

“She laughed, not, of course, dreaming that the Professor 
was in earnest—you see, I am in all his secrets—but he was, 
and in a month after he had begun to build what you call 
Carthage. It was to be, and in course of time was, a line of 
buildings fronting the inland end of the loch, and occupying the 
whole of the valley from one precipitous side of it to another.” 

“Damp a little, I should say.” 

“No; the house was built on piles, partly over the water 
Such houses arenever damp; Venice isnot damp. ‘There was 
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a great glazed gallery running along the whole water frontage, 
divided by rounded arches of coloured marble; above this 
another arcaded gallery, the arches of which were of light iron- 
work, and supported a roof of glass. Behind that were gar- 
dens, terraces, all, in time, to be covered in with glass, 
supported on tall iron pillars; beyond that again, in the upper 
portion of the valley, the ground was to be left wild, but this, 
like the rest, was to be covered by a glass roof.” 

“A most surprising place indeed; but, pray, how was 
your Professor to build this kind of Crystal Palace for thirty 
or forty thousand pounds ? ”’ 

“He had resources which you, who are neither a manu- 
facturer nor exactly a man of science, will perhaps find it not 
quite easy to appreciate. Chemistry, as I have told you, was 
B——’s strong point ; he was a practical as well as a theoretical 
chemist. Now, a patient, laborious, energetic man like B——, 
working for long years in his laboratory, is certain, as you may 
well suppose, in exploring some of the unknown avenues along 
the way to scientific truth, to come upon and lay aside, as of 
no scientific importance, many a minor fact and secret which 
might yet be of inestimable value to men with lower aims 
than his own. When B—— made his seemingly rash pro- 
mise, he based it on the fact that these many secrets in his 
possession represented an incalculable monetary value. Ac- 
cordingly, the promise once given, the plan and elevations of 
his house made, and its foundations and those of the surround- 
ing wall laid, B—— began to search his memory and his note- 
books for these half-forgotten discoveries of his, and then to 
work them in his laboratory into practical shape. He resigned 
the Chair of Chemistry ; he travelled from one manufacturing 
town to another, and offered his secrets to the manufacturers. 
To a cotton-printer he would propose to explain the operation 
of a new mordant, or of a dye more brilliant or more perma- 
nent than any hitherto used ; and the secret once in the trade, 
every manufacturer was obliged to purchase the use of it. At 
chemical works he offered unthought-of and economical modes 
of producing acids and alkalis; at the great metal works, 
recondite secrets of smelting, new fluxes for reducing intract- 
able ores. He was indefatigable, passing in a few months 
through all the manufacturing districts in the kingdom, and 
thence going to the Continent and traversing France, Belgium, 


and Germany. 
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“ At most of the great manufactories at home and abroad, 
scientific advisers are retained at high salaries. To these men 
B——’s reputation was well known; they could see at a glance 
the value of his discoveries, and advised their employers ac- 
cordingly. He invariably refused to take the royalty by which 
such discoveries as his are paid for in an annual form, but 
would insist upon capitalizing the amount and receiving it in a 
single lump sum. As each payment was remitted, in rapid 
succession, to his bankers, he increased the number of labourers 
in Castle Glen till they could be counted by hundreds. Soon 
he found himself in possession of a large fortune. Then he 
returned, and superintending the works in the glen himself, 
doubled the number of the workmen, and communicated some 
of his own energy to the progress of the works. An army of 
navvies levelled the ground into lawns and terraces; rich 
earth was brought by bargeloads up the loch to form the future 
nourishment of a forest of semi-tropical plants of every kind. 
Ships were chartered whose holds had been converted into vast 
air-tight Wardian cases ; and in these, well-grown and vigorous 
shrubs and trees were imported from Southern Europe, from 
North and West Africa, and from the semi-tropical islands of 
the Atlantic. The ships were towed up the waters of the loch, 
unloaded into lighters, and the trees carried unshaken to be 
planted in places already prepared for them. Seeds of exotic 
plants were sown. By this time the glass roof had already 
covered in the whole enclosure, and before the first frost of 
winter had set in, the air was softened and warmed by a 
thousand hot-water and hot-air pipes half hidden in the 
ground. 

“ My dear sir,” said Professor Hoffmann’s companion, with 
a laugh, “do let me beg you to make your story a little Jess 
marvellous! What has become of all these semi-tropical 
shrubs and trees, and where is the wall encircling the whole 
valley ?” 

“ Ruins,” said the Professor, “as the stones we are sitting 
on are the ruins of what was once a great house.” 

“ But where are the tall iron pillars to hold up the glass 
roof? where are the thousands of iron beams and girders that 
must have been used ? ” 

“ Ruins too; you might find some of them twisted up and 
rusting away among the tall grass and fern in the valley.” 

“ Hoffmann, are you really serious in all this? ” 
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“ As serious as I ever was in my life,’’ said that gentleman, 
with a grave enough face. 

“Tf you say that, of course I must believe you. Go on.” 

“ By midwinter the last workman had left. Then came the 
furnishing of the house, and after that the place was left in 
possession of a staff of gardeners and servants. During 
the winter months which followed, and during the spring and 
summer after that, the trees, shrubs, and plants had time to 
establish themselves thoroughly, the seeds to grow into blos- 
soming plants, and the turf to get smooth, verdant, and 
velvety. You will admit that when the autumn of the follow- 
ing year had arrived, Professor B—— had prepared for his 
future bride a happy valley where she could set the elements at 
defiance.” 

“Now I know what you are coming to. I wish you had 
net begun this story. ‘The poor girl is going to die of con- 
sumption just as everything is ready for her, and the Professor 
is to go mad!” 

“Neither of the two,” said Dr. Hoffmann. “The young 
lady had passed nearly eighteen months in the West Indies, 
her chest symptoms had all but disappeared ; she was delicate, 
indeed, and still could not have ventured to spend a winter in 
this country.” ? 

“Let me interrupt you for a moment. Your friend’s 
happy valley, it occurs to me, must have been dark even in 
summer, with these high, nearly perpendicular sides, the wall 
above that, and then the glass roof, which of course would 
intercept a great deal of the light. In winter and cloudy 
weather it must have been like a cavern; the plants would 
have been drawn up and sickly, if I know anything of green- 
houses.” 

“You little reckon upon the Professor’s resources. Fifty 
magneto-electric lights passing through tinted glass, and fixed 
like the so-called sun-lights, in different parts of the roof, made 
an excellent imitation of sunshine, and made the valley on 
dark days and in cloudy weather as luminous as a tropical 
noon.” 

“Good! I like the man’s pluck ; he lets nothing beat him.” 

“ He made more than sunlight even—he made the weather 
itself to suit him, turning on currents of dry or moist, or hot or 
cold air, and even of ozone, as was wanted to make the atmos- 
phere pleasant.” 
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‘* How did he manage not to be overlooked? His curious 
neighbours, standing on ladders against the outer wall, and 
peering through the glass, must have made his happy valley 
as little of a Paradise as a London garden overlooked by a 
whole street side.” 

“That was easily provided for. An outer wall, with a 
ditch beyond it, was built at some few yards’ distance from 
the one supporting the roof, and kept off inquisitive people. 
In the space between were the gardeners’ cottages and the 
offices.” 

“Well, I accept all this. What happened when the 
young lady came back? Did she know that Nature was 
undergoing this wonderful transformation-scene for her 
benefit ? ” 

“She heard, of course, of there having been very great 
goings on; it was the talk of the country side, and as she 
and her mother had lived in the neighbourhood, they natu- 
rally received strange reports from their correspondents of 
the building and gardening operations in Castle Glen; but 
nothing definite. Strangers were not allowed access, and 
when it comes to the retailing of the talk of uneducated 
labouring-men, you may understand what exaggerated rumours 
got into circulation—Professor B—— was building a great 
winter garden; he was laying the foundation of a new Scotch 
University ; he was doing all sorts of wild things, till in time 
the rumours grew so absurd that wise people refused to believe 
more than that Dr. B was building himself a new house 
and a large greenhouse, and surrounding his gardens with a 
wall. By the time the report reached Mrs. and Miss F—— 
(I can’t tell youtheir real name), it had taken this form.” 

“Miss F I suppose had a shrewd suspicion of what it 
all meant ? ” 

“Not a bit of it; I doubt if she ever gave the subject of 
that conversation of hers with the Professor another thought. 
People of the world, I need not tell you, take such remarks as 
the poor Professor’s as mere badinage.”’ 

“Yes; but the mother would have been sharper—there 
was a mother, I understood you to say ? ” 

“There was a mother ; but she probably never knew of the 
conversation.” 

“ Mothers, my dear Hoffmann 
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“Yes, yes, I know—are wonderfully clever.” 
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“ Mothers of marriageable daughters, my excellent Pro- 
fessor, are more than clever—they are omniscient.” 

“Hum!” said Dr. Hoffmann, thoughtfully, ‘I would 
rather think not. Anyhow, I believe Mrs. F knew nothing. 
I hope, on poor B ’s account, she did not.” 

‘** What happened when they came home ? ” 

‘‘The Professor met them at their arrival; he had, as their 
landlord and their relation, been on intimate terms with the 
family before their departure ; he had corresponded with Mrs. 











F—— from time to time, and on their return he naturally met 
them at the port, and escorted them homewards.” 
‘‘ Verynaturally, seeing that he was in love with Miss F "ag 


“Very; and then he stayed, by the invitation of Mrs. 
F——, at Rothesay House, for the first few days after their 
coming. Rothesay House is a rather long three-mile walk from 
the Professor’s valley; and one day, when Mrs. F had 
been asking about his building, and if the wonderful stories 
she heard about it were true, he proposed to show them what 
he had done, and that afternoon they went, their road thither 
leading to a point of the loch about two miles from its head. 
Here they found that a heavy chain had been laid across the 
water, moored at each end, so that no boat could get near and 
break the privacy of the valley.” 

“ A good idea; I like that.” 

‘“A wherry, with four rowers, lay ready for them on the 
inside of the chain, and the party were rowed up to the head 
of the loch. At a sudden bend of the loch among the hills, 
the house came into view, with the declining sun shining full 
on its glistenimg arches, and on broad white marble steps, 
leading to the entrance from the water. The sun-rays gleamed 
with an intense glory upon the glass-filled arcades of the 
house, and upon the great roof, which stretched upward to the 
valley «ead. Miss F made an exclamation of admiration 
and delight.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Professor Hoffmann’s 
friend. 

“Twas of the party,” said the Professor, with quiet pre- 
sence of mind. “ And well she might exclaim,” he went on, 
“for it looked like a huge enchanted palace, poised by magic 
between sea and sky, the white marble rising from the water, 
and the glass roof, sunlit and like burnished gold, reaching 
above the hills of the horizon, into the very heavens.” 

13 
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“ And this obdurate young lady, was she not touched by this 
appeal to her admiration ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it; why should she have been ? ”’ 

“Humph! I don’t know. I thought there was a proverb 
about admiration being akin to love.” 

*“ Not admiration—pity, the proverb says.” 

**Then they should alter the proverb to suit the times; 
mine is the better reading. Pity is only akin to ridicule in 
these days.” 

“It is, and I avoid it, for my own part.” 

‘* Hoffmann ! a hideous suspicion seizes me—pray disabuse 
me if youcan. You were of the party, you say ?” 

“1 was.” 

“ What a pity it is that poor B did not possess your 
fluency and your picturesque way of putting things. That 
talk of yours of sunlit roofs, and burnished gold, and enchanted 
palaces—it captivates one’s fancy—it sounds like the beginning 
of a fairy tale.” 

** What is your suspicion ? ”” 

“JT hardly like to put it into words. You will, perhaps, 
think me a vilely cynical man of the world; but I can’t help 
suspecting ——” 

«What ?” 

His friend laughed. “Taking into consideration your 
remorseful tone, your tragical manner of telling me this story, 
which, I foresee, is going to end unhappily, ——” 

welt” 

‘Ts there nothing on your conscience ? ” 

** Nothing.” 

“Then, pray, go on. Ha! ha! it had crossed my mind 
that you yourself were the obstacle—the rival ; but go on.” 

“The favoured rival? You almost make me laugh. I 
must say for poor B——, though, that his conversation was as 
little like a fairy tale as anything you can imagine. One of 
the poets talks of the ‘fairy tales of science ’—fairy tales, 
indeed! the heaviest prose, my dear friend, I assure you, and 
B—— talked it. Well, they rowed on, and presently mounted 
the broad marble stairs, and passed through a lofty hall, 
something between a drawing-room and a hall; coming from 
the outer air, autumnal, and a little chilly, it felt deliciously 
soft and balmy. The floor was of polished wood, with Persian 
or Indian rugs here and there on the expanse of floor; there 
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were musical instruments lying about on the chairs and tables, 
as if in recent use; an organ, with its gilt pipes, was at one 
end. Great hangings of heavy sage-green silk, with dull red 
borders, hung before the doors. On the walls, exquisitely 
painted in distemper, were long processions of figures in medi- 
ceval costume, in tints so dim, and outlines so soft, that the 
eye seemed to travel a long distance to reach to them. Huge 
jars, of Oriental porcelain, dragon-puinted, stood about the 
room. 

“They passed through the tall windows opening to the 
ground, and three or four steps of white marble brought them 
upon a lawn of the richest green. ‘hey found themselves in 
the midst of a huge garden, the like of which was never 
seen. In the still, warm air all the semi-tropical plants had 
thriven marvellously ; groves of bamboos raised their feathery 
joints twenty feet high, and bananas balanced their ample, 
wing-like leaves in the air, unshaken and untorn by any wind, 
and their sombre green was set off against the pure white 
marble of the broad flights of steps and the balustrades of the 
terraces. In one direction the eye lost itself in long vistas 
and avenues of tree-stems, intertwined with serpent-like lianas, 
and overshadowed by strange, tropical foliage, among which 
fluttered green and red paroquets. Here was a level, tree- 
bordered glade, its smooth turf with the light full upon it, 
and its green surface chequered with the quaint, serrated 
shadows of palm-leaves ; here a pool, unruffled with a ripple 
or a wind-curl, reflected the glorious blossoms of the red 
poinsettias which grew luxuriantly on its banks, of the thou- 
sand white pendant bells of the datura, and the gay, rose-like 
flowers of the hybiscus, till the face of the water glowed with 
a mass of brilliant and various colouring. While they looked 
upon it, a kingfisher—itself brighter than the reflected blos- 
soms—flashed across the surface, and plunging into the centre 
in pursuit of its prey, darted off as rapidly as it came, breaking 
the water for a moment into circling wavelets, and making the 
gem-like colours on the surface melt and blend together into a 
moving colour-symphony, unsurpassable in glow and splendour. 
Then again, a bye-path led them into a dense shadowy grove 
of tropical trees, and through it the brook passed, expanded 
into a shallow, rock-girdled lake, in which fish of brilliant 
colours darted to and fro at the edges of the water ; and where 
it was deeper and still, the rounded leaves and golden blossoms 
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of the lotus, and the great rose-petalled water-lilies, floated on 
the calm surface. 

‘They walked along the valley till they came to where the 
ground had been left in its native wildness, and there it was, if 
anything, still more beautiful, for our native wild plants had 
been stimulated to a fuller and richer growth by the heat, the 
stillness, and the light. The heather and furze were in brighter 
bloom than on the neighbouring moors, the bracken taller and 
greener, and the old thorn trees in fuller leaf. They stopped 
to rest near one of the largest of them, and looked back. Below 
them were the terraces in long array, one beneath the other, 
with long lines of aloes and yuccas and orange plants in vases, 
the marble balustrades all trim and regular, contrasting with 
the wild luxuriance of plant growth and flower blossom.” 

“Well described, my dear Hoffmann! How poor B—— 
might have envied this flow of fine phrases—word-painting, I 
think the critics call it—and with just that touch about you of 
art-feeling which goes down so well in these days. What did 
Mrs. and Miss F—— say to all this ?” 

“Not much ; you see, there was not very much to be said, 
beyond expressing their wonder and admiration. They could 
not very well say what, no doubt, was in their thoughts; they 
could not say, ‘Dear Dr. B , why on earth have you, a 
prosy, middle-aged Professor, made yourself this fairy king- 
dom, and how and where, in the name of all that is extraordi- 
nary, did you find the necessary money?’ ‘This they may 
have thought, but, being well-bred persons, they could not say. 
However, a sort of dénouement did come, and B—— brought 
it about rather neatly, for as the girl was by his side for a 
moment, and the mother a few paces away, he said— 

““¢ Look, Miss F——, at the swallows’—there were some 
dozen of them—Hirunda rustica—flying about happily enough 
among the trees, though the time for their migration had long 
passed—‘ look,’ he said, ‘they have not cared to go south 
this year; need you?’ 

“Tf I could pass the winter with them here, no,’ said 
the girl. 

“But can you not?’ said B——; then, after a pause, 
‘Have you forgotten our conversation eighteen months ago ? 
Did you not tell me how you would like the valley changed, 
and did I not say I would make it fit for you to pass the 
winter in? You see, I have tried to keep my promise.’ 
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“The girl looked at him anxiously for a moment, blushed 
to the roots of her hair, then in a second turned so deadly 
white that the Professor feared she would faint. Her mother 
watching her, as being still something of an invalid, and 
seeing her look of faintness, thought she was tired, and insisted 
on her resting awhile on a seat. Nothing more passed, and 
presently the party returned to Rothesay House. 

“The next day was the last of Professor B——’s stay, and 
in the early morning he departed, not having had an oppor- 
tunity, or perhaps wanting social tact and courage to make an 
opportunity, of again speaking to Miss F——. He left Rothe- 
say House, and that day he spent, not, as he was supposed by 
his late hosts to be passing it, in a railway journey to X ; 
but in the house and gardens at Castle Glen. He sauntered 
along the palm-shaded walks, where they had walked the day 
before, in a pleasant, dreamy, hopeful state of mind, and he 
stood again under the old thorn tree, whence he could look 
down upon the result of his patience and his labour for all 
these past months, the outcome of his indefatigable scheming 
and planning to embody in a tangible form the half-jesting 
fancy of a girl. He thought of all the great aspirations of his 
former life abandoned and sacrificed for this one object, and 
when he looked upon the result, and thought of the outcome 
and of the sacrifice, he was convinced in his heart that all 
his time, patience, labour, and thought were well spent in that 
he was enabled to make that one speech he had made a few 
hours ago to the woman he loved, and that he could now wait 
patiently for her answer. That night he returned to X——.” 

“* He should have stayed near the young lady.” 

“ He did better, as it turned out, for the next morning the 
post brought him a letter. It was something to this effect, and 
was from Mrs F—— :— 





«© «My pear Coustin— 

“< You have been so kind to us that I am going to tell 
you a piece of news which we had not quite intended to 
make public yet awhile. My dear Isabella is engaged to be 
married to Mr. Rufus Mundane, of Jamaica, and we have been 
settling all our affairs in this country with the view of living 
in the West Indies for good. ‘I'he marriage will take place 
before Christmas. Mr. Mundane is a very charming, accom- 


plished, and——’ ” 
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“ Poor B——! that was rough on him. I don’t think I 
much like ‘ my dear Isabella,’ though.” 

“Tt was hard lines, certainly,” said Professor Hoffmann, 
and kept silence. 

“Ts that all the story ?”’ asked his friend. 

ifs All.”” 

“‘ And how came the place a ruin?” 

“ Why, naturally enough, the purpose for which what the 
people about had begun to call the ‘ The Folly’ (with some pro- 
priety, one must admit) had been built, having ceased to exist, 
it only remained for B to convert the ‘ Folly’ itself into a 
ruin.” 

“Yes, but nothing short of a grand convulsion of nature 
can have made it such a ruin as it is—the very glass an im- 
a palpable powder.” 

“Tt was within the resources of science to do it, and B——, 
though a poor lover, was a good chemist.” 
tf “ How was it done? Do you know?” 

Wh “T do. B—— had given some attention to explosive sub- 
hi stances, and, among others, to the most terrible of them all, 
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nitro-glycerine. He had discovered a method of combining 
| this substance with a tenacious textile material, whereby its 
Wea already fearful strength as an explosive was multiplied three- 
it fold, and the combination could be handled safely, and could 
i even be twisted into tough strands like a cord. He caused 
| a many thousand yards of this truly infernal cordage to be pre- 
ne pared ; it was not much thicker than the thong of a driving 
whip, but this was enough for the purpose. Under the Pro- 
fessor’s directions, this rope was drawn round the outer wall, 
in and out of all the rooms of the house, up the iron columns 
of the glass roof of the garden. It was twined among the 
girders, descended again to the ground, and was drawn 
along the terraces; it was intertwined among the marble 
balustrades, carried down the avenues of trees, round the 
borders of the lakes, and made to creep and twist along the 
trunks of the larger trees, till the whole place was enveloped 
in the coils of this deadly rope. Then, all the men being 
removed to a safe distance, the Professor himself applied the 
necessary detonation by means of electricity. In less than five 
seconds the fragments had fallen again to the earth, and the 
ae aspect of Castle Glen was very much what you see now. The 
a provoking part of the whole thing was, that though the place 
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was in ruins, the people still called it ‘The Folly.’ They 
do so to this day.” 

“* We have not the word in America.” 

“ You are a younger people than we are and, as individuals, 
have as yet probably done fewer foolish things than we have. 
Nevertheless, you will want the word sooner or later—it should 
be in ‘ Webster.’ With us, whenever a man commits a con- 
spicuous act of eccentricity which takes visible and tangible 
shape—as, for instance, when he builds a tower on a hill where 
nobody can live, or a pyramid to commemorate nothing, or a 
bridge where there is no water to cross—our country people 
call it So-and-so’s ‘ Folly.’ ” 

“Then you need have made no mystery as to B , for 
the next person I meet will tell me his name, if I care to ask.” 

“You are right. I need not have, but, in truth, I thought I 
could tell his story better without mentioning his name. If 
you were not bound for Boston by the next steamer, and I had 
not undertaken to go to-morrow to Gottingen to begin a course 
of lectures on Astronomy at the University, perhaps I should 
not have told you the story at all.” 

“Pray, why not? You puzzle me and excite my curiosity 
beyond all human endurance by that calm way you have,” said 
the American gentleman, laughing. 

“ Because, my dear sir,” said Dr. Hoffmann, with the same 
gravity which he had preserved during his recital—“ because 
the name the people give to this glen is ‘ Professor Hoffmann’s 
Folly.’ ” 





THE END. 
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Current Literature and Current Criticism. 


a 


Tae literary history of the quarter which has just expired is 
rather solidly satisfactory than brilliant. It includes no very 
great achievement in the higher walks of literature, nothing 
which has attracted and absorbed the attention of the reading 
world, we may safely say, but it counts among its events the 
production of several interesting and instructive works in the 
departments of Traveland Biography. From a year which has 
given us the Life of Lord Palmerston, the Life of Lord Macaulay, 
and the Journal and Letters of George Ticknor in its earlier 
portions, it would be too exacting to expect similarly dainty 
dishes in the third quarter and the dull season; and we have 
reason to be grateful for biographical works of such legitimate 
interest as the “Journal of Commodore Goodenough, with a 
memoir written by his widow ;” and the “Life of Admiral Sir 
William Parker,” of which only the first volume has yet appeared. 
It is to be regretted, in the case of the first of these two works, 
and especially in the interests of the indisputable claims of its 
subject, that the zeal of one section of the press was not 
tempered by greater discretion. The book was welcomed, 
on its appearance, with such exaggerated enthusiasm by 
certain periodicals and newspapers, that one felt inclined to 
avoid it, from a suspicion that it must be of the ‘ Hedley 
Vicars,” or grown-up Tommy and Harry order of biography 
and journal writing. Of course one knew the excellence of 
Commodore Goodenough’s character, and the creditable history 
of his career; it was only respecting the judiciousness of his 
friends that one felt the doubt which is very rarely without 
foundation in cases of this kind. It is so easy, and has 
often proved so tempting, to turn the best of men into a bore 
by insisting, to the public, upon characteristics and phases of 
mind and feeling, of immense importance to the individual 
himself, and to those whose lives he influences, but with which 
the reader of his memoirs has only the most general concern. 
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This is just what a certain class of reviewers and commentators 
were very near doing in the case of Commodore Goodenough ; 
and nothing could possibly be more unfair, not only to the 
excellent officer who was killed, like Bishop Patteson, by the 
people he was striving to benefit, but to the book, which is a 
model of what such a book ought to be. Mrs. Goodenough 
well deserves the approbation accorded by the responsible and 
unprejudiced dispensers of literary judgments to her perform- 
ance of a task which must have had pain and pieasure mingled 
in it in more than the ordinary proportions of their combina- 
tion in human duties. The Spectator pronounces her to have 
“ performed her task exactly as all who reverence the memory 
of her husband would have wished it to be performed ;” and 
adds, “ The severe restraint which she has exercised upon her 
pen has prevented her from saying too much; the impression 
left by her work, the distinct and vivid portraiture which it 
gives of a great and good man, shows that she has not said 
too little.’ If the character of Commodore Goodenough be 
measured by the heroic standard, “ great ” is too big a word 
to apply to him; he was not an ideal hero, but, as the Saturday 
Review observes, “a model English officer and gentleman.” 
The moral greatness which consists in unswerving adherence 
to an elevated conception of duty was undeniably his ; and we 
gather from his own writings, and those of his friends con- 
cerning him, that simple directness and exactitude of mind 
characterized him, which would render the forcing of the note 
of praise peculiarly distasteful to him; either when the lauda- 
tion applies to his professional career, or to the religious 
principles by which his life was steadily but unostentatiously 
governed. 

Commodore Goodenough had been thirty-one years in the 
service, and hardly ever idle during that period. The Pacific, 
the coast of Africa, the Baltic during the Russian war, 
China during the Chinese war of 1858-60, North America 
(whither he was sent on a special mission to inspect the naval 
force of the United States), and the Australian Colonies, were 
successively the scenes of his labours. By far the most in- 
teresting portion of his journal relates to his command of the 
Australian squadron, and his investigations in the Pacific Islands. 
We entirely agree with the Spectator, that the conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole of the Commodore’s experience is that 
the labour traffic ought to be totally abolished; and with the 
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Saturday Review, that “ some degree of precaution, which even 
an apostle might consent to, ought to have prevented the 
disaster”? which cost the lives of the Commodore and the 
Bishop respectively. ‘The Saturday Review says, justly :— 


’ “Goodenough and Patteson were brave Englishmen and Christians, 
' 4 | intent upon a crusade of philanthropy, to the success of which they 
| hoped to contribute by a display of personal confidence unhappily not 
well founded. It was a voluntary ordeal to prove the facility and 
security with which Polynesian mankind, in spite of the violence it has 
endured and: practised, may at any time be approached in a spirit of 
conciliation. The result was greatly to be deplored; but it may be 
taken as a lesson that such an exhibition of premature disarmament 
\) | and renunciation of the means of defence in the face of a people liable 
a to treacherous and sudden outbursts of passion is not sound policy, nor 
; f | is it required by practical duty. The most obvious condition of doing 
ik good to such people would appear to lie in showing that we have power 
an and resolution to prevent their doing us harm.” 
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The letters included in this volume are vivid and inte- 
aay resting, though, like the journal, they do not indicate the 

possession of literary ability on the part of the writer. His 

style is always plain, and sometimes clumsy, but freshness 
| of observation and good sense mark all that he writes. In 
| 1858 he went to Japan, with the ‘‘ Calcutta,” the first English 
man-of-war that was admitted there, and his description of the 
then absolutely novel scene is very good indeed, On several 
occasions we find him expressing a great dislike to wealth, a 
I distaste for luxury, and a dread of the responsibility attaching 
tia to large possessions. In August, 1570, being then flag-captain 
| to Sir Hastings Yelverton, on the cruise of the Channel Fleet 
i which was rendered memorable by the loss of the ‘‘ Captain,” 
i he writes, dpropos of the Franco-Prussian war, the following 
Ai remarkable sentences :— 
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¢ “The Times says it does not believe in Paris besieged or resisting. 
ee I say that Paris, and what we call the most luxurious French society, 
|) is infinitely more capable of a sacrifice of what they acknowledge to be 
Bi luxuries, than the virtuous English society is of comforts which are the 
if r ; more costly of the two. Our Pharisaical self-contentment is at the 





bottom of that argument throughout. Ah! it is better to have no 
possessions at all than to run the risk of getting attached to them. 
How horrible to belong to one’s possessions, rather than they should be 
our property!” 


ale “s This is Dr. Johnson’s saying over again, “‘ Oh, Davy, Davy ! 
These are the things that make it hard to die!” Here is an 
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excellent story concerning the inauguration of the French Re- 
public, which Captain Goodenough brought back from his visit, 
in December, 1871, to the French dockyards :—‘* Orders having 
been received to announce the establishment of the republic, a 
certain admiral mustered the crew of his flagship on the quarter- 
deck, and informed them of the change in the government, 
and that the motto of France from henceforth would be, 
‘Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité!’? The men were dismissed, 
and were leaving the deck, when he suddenly recalled them, 
adding, ‘ Seulement, mes enfants, souvenez-vous d’une chose— 
c’est que la liberté n’embarque jamais ! ”” 

It is in the details of Commodore Goodenough’s life in 
Sydney and New Zealand, his letters concerning the Colonies, 
and his notions of men and things there, that we get the best 
idea cf his intellectual faculties, and the readiness and vigour 
with which he grasped subjects outside his professional business. 
The Atheneum receives the memoir coldly, and finds in the 
extracts from the letters and the journal no higher indications 
than those of “an observing mind, and a capability of re- 
cording what was observed.” The Atheneum considers that 
the memoir of a man written by his widow is almost without 
the pale of criticism, but allows that “ Mrs. Goodenough has 
performed her task with considerable tact ;” and though the 
reviewer does not deny that Commodore Goodenough was a 
man of talent and a skilful officer, he considers that his having 
been “the grandson of a Bishop, the son of a Canon of West- 
minster, and the godson of a First Lord of the Admiralty, at 
a time when interest was all-sufficient to raise a man to the top 
of the tree, fully accounts for his rising more speedily than his 
fellows ;” and also that “ the sad termination of his career has 
naturally created a sympathy for him that otherwise would not 
have been felt.” It would, on the whole, be well for the 
world, and for the services, if nepotism always exhibited itself 
as blamelessly, not to say advantageously, as it exhibited itself 
in the case of the distinguished and lamented Commodore 
Goodenough. 


An incomplete biography affords almost as unsatisfactory a 
basis for critical judgment as an unfinished life. If we are to 
call no man happy until he is dead, we can hardly call any 
man’s biography satisfactory until it has been concluded. Of the 
*‘ Tafe of Admiral Sir William Parker,” we can at least say 
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that it begins very well, and that it throws some pleasant side 
i, lights on an important period of English history. 
pt: When the late Admiral of the Fleet died, a distinguished 








te member of his own profession, since lost to it, Rear-Admiral 
aa Sherard Osborn, wrote an article in Blackwood’s Magazine 
BE: i (January, 1867), which was a just and generous estimate 
te | of the fine old man whose long life had witnessed so many 
a changes in the service of which he had been so proud. The 
: detailed account of Sir William Parker’s career, up to 1830, 
; ¢ at which date he attained the rank of Rear-Admiral, which forms 
et the first half of Admiral Phillimore’s work, bears out to the 
y full the estimate of the shorter memoir, and conveys a fresh 
Hf and charming picture of old days and old deeds, which have 
if become shadowy to us in these later times. The book has, as 


ihe yet, received but slight notice; there is, however, no reason to 
BE doubt that it will create the impression which it deserves, for, 
b as the Academy observes, “ Nothing except preternatural 
dulness in the telling could have spoiled the story of a life 
ie which had in it many of the best elements of a romance.” 
1h The story is very well told, so far as we have it, and it invests 
with interest for the general public the whole life of the last of 
| Nelson’s captains, who had long outlived the famous naval 
hie days of England, and was not much known beyond his own 
profession and neighbourhood. ‘ Within those limits,” says 
the Academy, ‘‘no one was more admired and beloved.” ‘To 
this blissful quiet of his old age it is due that the “ Life of Sir 
William Parker” is as timely and as welcome now as it would 
have been nearly ten years ago ; there was no general impatience 
for it, the venerable Admiral of the Fleet—‘ whose gallant 
behaviour with Lord Howe on the glorious Ist of June (when 
he was a ‘middy’ of twelve years old) made Sir John Jervis 
so happy that he tipped his nephew three guineas ”—belonged 
to the old world then as much as he belongs to it now, a world 
of press-gangs, sea battles, wooden walls, hearts of oak, 
Dibdin’s songs, prize money, and “‘ Down with the French! ” 
The ‘ Life,’ which is largely compiled from the lengthy, 
but admirably-written letters of the young naval officer, is as 
ise fascinating as any novel, in which the hero, of splendid pedigree 
ae but small fortune, fired with the noble ambition to be famons, 
le starts in an arduous career fare da se, and wins all prizes; 
i | fortune, love, fame in early manhood and middle life, and for 
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his old age the blessings which formed the mirage of Macbeth’s 
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despair. It was in the capacity of sailor-servant to Captain 
Duckworth, of the “ Orion,” that William Parker entered the 
navy, and one of the chief features to be observed in his earliest 
letters to his parents is his constant testimony to the care 
which was bestowed upon the “‘ youngsters” of that time. 
The boy’s letter to his father, describing Lord Howe’s action 
of the lst June—too long for extract—is an almost incredible 
document to have been written by a child of twelve, if one does 
not bear in mind how severe and practical was the education 
he had received. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a parallel for this extraordinary production. The letters 
written on board the “ Warspite,” in Greek waters, in 1827, 
are not clearer, more graphic, or more distinctly marked by 
good sense, and loyal enthusiasm for the service, than is the 
letter which must have been an inestimable treasure to the 
boy’s parents, as an unerring index to his character and pro- 
phecy of his career. The Academy reviews the book in a 
sympathetic spirit, and with evident knowledge of certain 
incidents in Sir William’s Parker’s life which have escaped his 
biographer, and which we borrow here :— 


“At fifteen he was acting-lieutenant in the ‘ Magicienne,’ an old 
gunner being put into his watch until it was seen that Mr. Parker 
made no mistakes. This provisional appointment, together with all 
others which followed rapidly, was confirmed. At eighteen W. Parker 
commanded the ‘ Volage,’ and in the following year he gained £2,000. 
By this time his uncle, in command of the Channel Fleet, signed him- 
self St. Vincent, and thus, without much chance of refusal, could ask 
Lord H. Seymour to post the commander of the ‘ Volage,’ who had 
already been promoted to the ‘Stork.’ This enabled him, at twenty-four, 
when commanding the ‘Amazon,’ to secure in one day nearly £30,000. 
On the strength of this and other less brilliant strokes of fortune, he 
at twenty-nine married Frances Anne, daughter of Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, one who not only possessed a pedigree as illustrious as his 
own, and a spirit as frank and loveable, but who was also pronounced, 
by no mean judge, to be the handsomest woman of her day. 

“Of the courtship Admiral Phillimore gives no account; and 
perhaps he never heard how the negro servant, who had witnessed the 
wooing in the groves of Teddesley, saved the lovers the trouble of 
announcing an engagement which led to more than fifty-six years of 
happiness. 

“ But the story of the great windfall is given, although not quite in 
full, and it is well worth repeating here. In return for much good 
service done by the ‘Amazon,’ including a vigilant watching of the 
Toulon Fleet, and an abundant supply of live stock from Cape Palma, 
Lord Nelson resolved to give the smartest frigate in the service a chance 
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of making some money. To do this, however, was difficult; for his 
own cruising ground had been swept clean, and Sir John Orde, a 
superior officer, and a bitter enemy both to himself and to Lord St. 
Vincent, lay in the Bay of Cadiz (from which, by the by, he was hunted 
by Villeneuve), and attached to his fleet all the ships which came within 
his reach. Under these circumst»nces the following proceedings 
occurred, which read strangely. Lord Nelson gave Captain Parker 
orders, in his own handwriting, but wnsigned, to go to Lisbon with 
despatches, and he added, viva voce, that if he could not elude the vigi- 
lance of that fellow, meaning thereby Sir John, he would not believe 
that he, Captain Parker, had a drop of Jervis blood in his veins. 
Accordingly, Captain Parker ran the Orde blockade. But he could 
only do this by taking advantage of the darkness, and with the con- 
nivance of Captain Hoste, who commanded the look-out frigate for Sir 
John, and who actually overhauled the ‘Amazon.’ But a conference 
between the two captains in the cabin left an impression on the mind 
of Hoste that he had better let his Nelsonian comrade go free. Captain 
Parker saiJed at once, and disregarding the signals for recall, which, 
being striped flags at the masthead, were gravely noted in the log as 
proving that the fleet, which had been regarded as Russian, was really 
Spanish, he arrived at Lisbon. There, having put the despatches on 
board the packet, happily met with, and resisting all applications to 
enter the harbour (which, as the ‘ Lively,’ an Ordian frigate, was there, 
would have been suicidal), he looked out for plunder. The result is 
given on p. 266 :— 

(“The chase showed Spanish colours. She was overtaken and 
boarded. The officer returned, hardly able to articulate for excitement. 

‘She is the “ Gravina,” sir, of six guns.’ 

‘Well, what is her cargo?’ 

‘Oh, sir, she has hides and indigo.’ 

‘That is capital;’ but seeing the lieutenant still much excited, 
‘anything else ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, cochineal.’ 

‘Still better. What is the matter? Any more?’ 

‘She has three hundred and thirty thousand dollars in hard coin 
besides.’ ”’) 

“To this account Admiral Phillimore might have added two parti- 
culars: the first as an example of Sir W. Parker’s habitual prudence; 
and the latter as a solitary instance on his part of hazardous impetu- 
osity. The first point is that the captain of the ‘ Amazon’ allowed no 
gun to go off, lest other ships might appear on the horizon to share 
with him; and the second, that in distributing the prize money with 
the strictest justice, he dispensed with some of the usual formalities. 
This enabled him to carry a draft for £10,000 to his chief; and the 
rapidity with which the business was transacted offers a pleasing con- 
trast to the delays in settling the ‘ Magicienne ’ account, which was not 
made up until 1826!” 


This first volume is a record of a prosperous, happy, dutiful, 
and adventurous life; its clear course, broken only by the 
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bereavements which come in the course of nature, and bring 
with them grief indeed, but no bitterness where there is no 
self-reproach for love unreturned and duties unfulfilled. We 
know, in a general sort of way, that the life of Sir William 
Parker was a prosperous one to its peaceful end; but we shall 
like to read the second volume, if only to observe the effect 
upon the old “ Nelson’s Captain” of the rapid transformation 
which all things appertaining to his beloved “ Service” under- 
went after the piping times of peace had permanently set in 
for him. Rear-Admiral Phillimore has performed his duty, 
as the biographer of Sir William Parker, under whom he served 
for ten years—for nearly six of the eventful years of his Medi- 
terranean command, he was the Admiral’s flag-lieutenant— 
remarkably well. 


The terrible events which have taken place in the scenes 
which Mr. Arthur Evans and his brother visited, on the eve of 
the -insurrection, have invested the book of travel, called 
“Through Bosnia and Herzegovina,” with interest and import- 
ance beyond its intrinsic possession of those attributes. The 
book is, indeed, a very fair sample of its class, as the production 
of a traveller with a theory, who exaggerates its novelty and 
its worth, and is determined to make everything fit it—we all 
know travellers and books of this description—and it had 
plenty of vivacity to recommend it. It is, however, eccentric, 
and rather superficial where it is descriptive, and Mr. Arthur 
Evans’s pet theory about the Bogomiles—that to them we are 
largely indebted for the Reformation—is equally unwelcome 
and unconvincing. Mr. Evans would have done wisely had 
he made two bites of his cherry, given, us a book about 
Bosnia, and to those who care about his theory a pamphlet 
upon Bogomiles. A point of view from which Mr. Evans’s 
observations are really valuable—all the more so because 
he made them prior to the troubles—is that of their effect 
in showing us that the Christians in the disturbed provinces 
had more and other oppressors than the Turks. Mr. Grant 
Duff, in his review of Eastern Affairs in the Contemporary 
calls attention to this. ‘‘ The book,” he says, “‘ which has just 
béen published by Mr. Evans, son of the distinguished geolo- 
gist, who travelled across the Hastern Peninsula, from Brod 
on the Save to the Adriatic, passing by Serajevo and Mostar, 
just as the Bosnian insurrection was breaking out, should be 
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looked at for many reasons, and not least for the light which it 
throws on the cruel oppression practised towards the poorer 
Christians by the Greek clergy in Bosnia. The evil influence 
of these ecclesiastics, and others like them, is a thing to be 
constantly kept in view if we wish to use a just measure in 
these countries. The Christian communities in Turkey con- 
stitute so many little theocracies, managing their own affairs 
to a very great extent, untroubled by the Turk, who says to 
himself, according to the old story, ‘If hog eat hog, or dog 
eat dog, what matter is it to the Sublime Porte?’” This is 
the gist of Mr. Evans’s book, succinctly given, and the picture 
he draws is a truly melancholy one, making it plain that the 
political grievances of the unfortunate subjects of the Turk are 
doublés by a local tyranny, exercised without mercy upon the 
timid and ignorant people whose so-called Christianity is 
wretched superstition, and more unbearable than the depriva- 
tion of abstract rights which they do not understand. Mr. 
Evans saw nothing of Servia, but he is emphatic about the 
dislike existing between the provinces, and the repugnance, 
which seems to be remarkably well-founded, of the Roman 
Catholic population of Bosnia to the “ great Servian ” idea. 
If one does not try to get more out of the book than there is 
in it, and can rouse oneself to any sympathy with Mr. Evans’s 
interest in the ‘‘ Slavonic Mahometans,’” who are natural 
curiosities in Bosnia, “‘ Through Bosnia and Herzegovina” is 
pleasant reading. But itis a little puzzling, because the writer 
always seems to have some deep purpose or novel theory in his 
mind, and one never gets at them. Heis full of Slav sympathies, 
but he is not altogether down on the Turk ; the fact is, the book 
is a tourist’s impressions, with a vein of unsupported and un- 
profitable theorizing running through it, and ex post facto 
circumstances have shifted it into a position for which it was 
not intended. Mr. Evans is quite poetical about the Bogomiles. 
He finds “in the lonely gorge of the Zelesnica, to the south- 
west of Serajevo,” what he calls a “lunar monument,” that is, 
a sarcophagus with a crescent on the side of it, in the place 
where the tea-caddy handle would be, and he is convinced that 
this, and its numerous fellows, are of the same class as the 
Dalmatian tombs described by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson :— 
“The voice of tradition,” says Mr. Evans, “the remarkable con- 


formity of these tombs with a salient peculiarity of the Bogomilian 
religion—the salient peculiarity is the avoidance of the symbol of the 
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cross, and the sect was Manichean—all point to the same conclusion. 
Add to this the locality of so many of these ancient graveyards. The 
secluded position of these tombs recalls the words of Raphael of Vola- 
terra, who speaks of the Manichzan brotherhoods as living in hidden 
valleys among the mountains of Bosnia. The peculiar situation of 
these sectaries, perhaps, too, their iconoclastic tenets, made them ready 
to welcome Mahometan in place of Romish rulers, and favoured that 
process of renegation which has given us a Slavonic race of believers 
in the Prophet. May not this account for so many of these monuments, 
when nearly every other pre-Turkish memorial of Bosnia has been 
swept away? Is it not conceivable that these renegade Manichees may 
still have looked with peculiar tenderness on the tombs of their fathers, 
and have averted the hand of the destroyer? Alas! neither heretic 
nor infidel has a sacer vates to enlighten us on these sepulchral mysteries; 
but we at least found it pleasing to believe that the rudely hewn rocks 
that we came upon amid primeval forest or solitary mountain glen, 
were, as the Bosniacs assert, ‘the tombs of the Bogomiles ’—the sole 
material memorials of those staunch upholders of Puritan faith in the 
days of grosser superstition, whose sweet spiritual influences every 
reformed church in the world feels still, though it may not acknow- 
ledge.” 


The imputation of “ sweet spiritual influences ” to such a 
sect as, on Mr. Evans’s own showing, the Bogomiles were, is 
one of the oddest feats of fitting facts to a theory within our 
knowledge. The Saturday Review, which, in common with all 
the press, accords considerable praise to Mr. Evans as a keen 
observer, and a pleasant raconteur, disposes of the claims of 
the Bogomiles as follows :— 


“For the sake of ‘the Protestant Reformation in Europe,’ we must 
devoutly hope that Mr. Evans is mistaken in his identification of its 
parentage with the Bogomiles of the eleventh century. Both in the 
supposed origin and in the supposed consummation of this obscure 
Slavonic sect he discovers such repulsive conditions that few of his 
English readers will care to admit the obligations of our Christianity 
to Bosnian teaching. The germ of that gloomy and morose superstition, 
first derived by the Bulgarians from Armenian propagandism in the 
eighth or ninth century, and then passed on to the Servians, along with 
the spread of more orthodox Christianity in the century that followed, 
is said to have been the notorious Manichzan doctrine. It is very likely 
that the disciples of the Bogomile heresy, which was a creed of misery 
and despair, sorrowfully abandoning the earth and mortal man to an 
omnipotent evil spirit, were remarkable for some display of personal 
asceticism. Their enemies, the Presbyter Cosmas and the Princess 
Anna Comnena, in order to justify the merciless persecution of a 
detested class, would be sure to give prominence to all that was dis- 
agreeable in their habits and attire. It is so in all ages with the pro- 
fessors of any religion that lies under the ban of social dislike and 
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contempt, and the effect of this treatment is, of course, apt to render 
their temper and manners still more harsh. But these merely external 
signs of a depressed Dissenting community are not sufficient to prove 
any real relationship between the Bogomiles and the Puritans of the 
West, including the Scottish Covenanters and the English Roundheuds. 
There is another reason why English Protestants should be cautious how 
they accept the alleged connexion of their re igious heritage with the 
Bosnian sectaries who so early became obnoxious to Rome. Mr. Evans 
does not find it incredible that the Bogomiles, after suffering a vast 
amount of cruel persecution during four or five hundred years, finally 
betrayed their country to the Turks in 1463, and embraced the faith of 
Islam. There is no positive evidence in support of this amazing 
historical presumption. ‘We have little but theories,’ he admits, ‘to 
explain the extraordinary process of renegation which immediately set 
in, and which has given us a Slavonic race of Mahometans.’ It may 
have been only a partisan calumny which accused the oldest and most 
obstinate heretical community in Eastern Europe of selling themselves 
and their nation, soul, body, and estate, in order to set themselves up 
as a feudal aristocracy of rapacious and licentious character. But if 
this strange transformation did actually take place, seeing that the 
powerful class of native Moslem landlords now form the main obstacle 
to the emancipation of Bosnia, it will scarcely add to the force of the 
demand upon our sympathy for the insurgents and their allies in arms 
against the Sultan. The Bogomiles, regarded from Mr. Evans’s point 
of view, must be a great hindrance to any claims of Bosnia upon the 
score of its past historical respectability. The existing Slav-Moslem 
element of its population is an equal hindrance to any scheme of 
national independence.” 


Mr. Evans has a quick eye for the picturesque, and his word 
pictures are vivid, and well helped by the illustrations. 


The line of New Guinea ccast, first placed on the chart in 
1873 by H.M.S. “ Basilisk,” had never previously been 
visited, and was actually unknown as to its conformation 
between the wide limits of Heath Island and Huon Gulf. 
None of the navigators who did good service in the South 
Seas and on other parts of the New Guinea coast, neared the 
coast-line laid down by the “ Basilisk”? within these bounds ; 
a strange fact when we consider the extent of coast-line thus 
lying unknown, and the position held by the great island of 
New Guinea on the habitable part of the globe. ‘The result 
of the ‘‘ Basilisk’s ” cruise has been the correction of certain 
errors in the chart laid down by D’Entrecasteaux, and of 
others, on the existing chart of the coast- line, and the follow- 
ing more positive achievements. “It is. not on record,” says 
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Captain Moresby in his deeply interesting ‘‘ Discoveries and 
Surveys in New Guinea and the D’Entrecasteaux Islands,” 
“that any ship before the ‘ Basilisk’ had ever passed from 
south to north New Guinea, without first going some two 
hundred and forty miles to the eastward to avoid the great 
Louisiade reefs which stretch that distance east. She has 
found a safe ship channel through these reefs and opened a 
highway for commerce. The ‘ Basilisk’ has placed on the 
chart more than one hundred and forty islands and islets, of 
which twenty-five are inhabited, and has added many excellent 
harbours and safe anchorages to our knowledge.” The 
captain of the “ Basilisk” tells the history of these achieve- 
ments in a style which does not lay claim to literary grace, 
but most successfully as regards the creation of interest 
on the part of his readers. We derive from his work, 
as we derive from the journal of Commodore Goodenough, 
a strong conviction that the only real remedy for the cruelties 
which are even yet perpetrated on the natives of the South 
Pacific Islands, in the cause of labour-procuring for the 
colonies, is the absolute suppression of the system. The 
delightful pictures of island scenery, and of the most innocent 
and happy savage life in the world with which Captain 
Moresby’s book abounds, are blurred and blotted by the kid- 
napping stories which he is obliged to tell. Here is the history 
of a deed which would be enough, if it stood alone, justly to 
endanger the lives of all white men who should endeavour to 
land upon the coast of the islands. The scene of this outrage 
was the principal island of the Mitchell group, and the natives, 
only seventy in number for the entire group, are gentle, harm- 
less, industrious people, strikingly cleanly and quiet. They 
are Christians. From a German, and a native who spoke 
broken English, the officers of the “ Basilisk” learned the 
following facts :— 


“These harmless people bad numbered four hundred and fifty souls 
in 1857, all living in peace and plenty. In 1864 the German was 
absent for a short time at Samoa, and on his return he found but fifty 
worn-out people and children remaining—the rest had all been swept 
away. by kidnappers. Three large barques, under Spanish colours, had 
appeared off the islands, from which an old man had landed, who told 
the natives that they were missionary ships, and invited them on board 
to receive the Holy Sacrament. All the able-bodied men went on 
board in simple faith, and were immediately made prisoners ; again 
the old fiend went on shore and told the assembled women and 
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children that the men had sent for them, and they were also beguiled. 
The ships bore away, it was supposed for the Guano Islands of Peru, 
and not a word has ever reached the islands as to the fate of those lost 
ones from that day. Two of the men, one of whom we saw, had con- 
trived to jump overboard, and swim six or seven miles back to the 
island.” 


This particular infamy goes down to the account of Spain, 
but there is little to choose between it and the outrages of 
which Englishmen have been guilty, except its diabolical 
ingenuity and craftiness. 

The ‘‘ Basilisk” was sent, in 1871, to Torres Straits (then 
very imperfectly explored), to carry supplies to Somerset, a 
settlement upon the extreme northern point of Cape York, 
which is the northernmost Australian land, and afterwards to 
the pearl shelling stations in Torres Straits, to inquire into 
the treatment of the Polynesian islanders employed there. 
Captain Moresby did not explore the coast of New Guinea until 
his third cruise, and that perhaps is the reason why he devotes 
only two-thirds of his book to what is certainly the most im- 
portant and interesting, though perhaps not the most pic- 
turesque portion of his proceedings. One Polynesian island 
is very like another, with its enclosure of coral reef, the 
threatening breakers outside, the blue water within, still as a 
pool, and softly warm, bathing the richly clothed shores ; with 
its sanded surface, like the floor of an old English kitchen, its 
yams and taro crops, its splendid palms, and its handsome, 
happy, graceful people. The pictures of these islands are all 
pretty, but a little monotonous, though we can perfectly under- 
stand that the islands were ever new and delightful to the 
officers of the “ Basilisk ” as they dropped in upon the friendly 
natives, refreshing their eyes with the sight of the enchanted 
landscapes on the breast of the great ocean. ‘The volcanic 
islands must be wonderfully beautiful; here is a description 
which fills the imagination :— 


“ Niua is about six miles long by three in breadth, and seems from 
its shape and the deep soundings about it to be the summit of a buried 
volcanic mountain. Fire and lava break from various parts of the 
surface within every period of two years. The soil is so scanty and 
the lava rock so hard, that the people are obliged to raise the surface 
of their burial places artificially, and no fresh water, save rain, can be 
procured; but the island is luxuriantly productive, and the inhabitants 
need never fear a drought, for they are supplied with milk by 
millions of cocoa-nuts, the most delicious of all drinks when fresh. 
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The most singular natural feature in the island is a lake about six 
miles in circumference, which lies in a bed formed by a vast extinct 
crater, between picturesque, wooded, hilly shores, and bears on its 
bosom three lovely islets, covered with ferns, palms, and rich vegeta- 
tion. As I stood looking down from a height of five hundred feet, 
Niua itself seemed but a speck of green afloat on a world of waters, 
and the lake a morse] of silver dropped in its centre. . . . It wasa 
pretty sight to see the rows of islanders dressed in the picturesque 
‘Titi,’ over which the girls had thrown scarfs of white tappa, seated on 
the emerald grass, with a belt of sunny trees behind. Oval huts lay 
snugly nestling all round, amongst the bread-fruit trees that grew in 
great masses of shade on the rich flat, broken to the south by blue 
glimpses of the sea; on the north a wooded and cultivated hill shut in 
all. The chief gave us a grand banquet in South Sea Island fashion, 
under the eaves of his reception or talking room, consisting of roast pig, 
bread-fruit, and an enormous land-crab—a dish for a gourmand. It 
feeds only on the nuts which fall from the cocoanut tree, the hardest 
of which it cracks with ease, and thus acquires a delicious flavour. I 
strolled about the village after the feast, and entering the church, was 
much touched by visible signs of the reverence with which these 
simple people worship the Creator.” 


In strong contrast with these island paradises is the 
author’s sketch of the state of things at Somerset, a land of 
desolation indeed, and where the insect world has it all its own 
way, setting lessons which they refuse to learn to the aboriginal 
population. A complete ant-kingdom is tc be found a mile 
from Somerset, where on the low, flat, bare ground, the 
Termites have established themselves in a gigantic city, con- 
sisting of many hundreds of ant-houses. ‘These buildings, 
which are built of red clay, vary from one foot to sixteen feet 
in height, with a diameter equal to the height, and are 
irregular cones, covered with smaller cones and turrets; so 
that the ant city resembes a military encampment. The poor 
human natives, with the wonderful insect-palaces before their 
eyes, are incapable of constructing the smallest and rudest 
hut. Among the islands, whose population is heathen, Espiritu 
Santo and Star Island are especially interesting; the first because 
of its marvellous richness—“ it is capable of bearing all the 
spices of the East” and will probably be exploité by Australia 
at some not distant day ; the second because of the extraor- 
dinary conditions of life of its idolatrous and utterly un- 
clothed inhabitants. Star Island rises in a perfect cone to the 
height of two thousand nine hundred feet; it 1s densely 
wooded and thickly populated, though it has no water and no 
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natural soil, its fertile growths being produced in a mixture 
of pulverized scoris and decayed vegetable matter. The 
officers of the “ Basilisk”’ climbed up the precipitous side 
of the cone for nine hundred feet, through a thick forest, 
meeting with native huts perched about on every holding 
ledge, and were obliged to use hands and feet to surmount 
the gnarled roots which spread like bars across the rough 
native track, and to climb some overhanging ledges. In 
many places the ground was artificially terraced, to allow the 
houses to stand. The natives lead a fly-like existence, having 
to cling on with hands and feet whenever they stir outside 
their doors. 

Captain Moresby’s survey of the coast of New Guinea re- 
vealed to him that what has been regarded as a long narrow 
promontory, is in reality a series of three islands, and there- 
fore uncontrolled by the Louisiade Reefs. He named the 
islands Moresby, Hayter, and Basilisk respectively, and the 
intervening water, between the Moresby and Basilisk Islands, 
he called Fortescue Straits. The Spectator puts the geogra- 
phical result into a paragraph which ought to be transplanted 
into the latest editions of schoolroom geography books :— 


“‘ Between Hayter Island and New Guinea, Captain Moresby ascer- 
tained that a passage for ships exists, which will shorten considerably 
the voyage from Australia to China, and which consequently he called 
China Straits. Beyond China Straits to the northwards, there is a very 
deep and broad indentation of the New Guinea coast, which was named 
Milne Bay. And beyond Milne Bay the coast again projects very far 
to the eastward. The point of this promontory Captain Moresby 
called East Cape. The eastern coast, then, is two-pronged, the southern 
prong being formed by the series of three islands mentioned above, the 
northern by East Cape, which extends almost as far to the eastward, 
and is exceedingly narrow. Beyond East Cape the coast recedes 
rapidly to the westward, There a broad, bold promontory is met with, 
and beyond that the coast again recedes. The eastern portion of New 
Guinea, that is, the previously unknown district, is narrow ; and it rises 
in the centre into a lofty mountain range, visible at sea both from 
north and south.” 


The nebulous “ Captain Lawson’s” fabulous Mount Hercules 
was not such a “bad shot” after all! When Captain Moresby 
and his companions landed, they found the coast people, who 
belong to two distinct races, the Malay and the Black Papuan, 
peaceful and friendly. They had never seen white men before. 
The white men found themselves contemplating a people in 
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the stone age. The state of civilization varies, and is much 
lower among the natives of the northern coast, but nowhere 
does it descend, within many degrees, to the level of the degra- 
dation of the Australian aborigines. In some of the villages 
the ‘trade’ was done by exchanging hoop iron for the native 
commodities, in others iron was unknown, and gaily-coloured 
cloths formed the trade. 

The light-coloured Malay race of the east coast are without 
bows and arrows; their spearheads and other stone weapons 
are well made and finished. The natives are singularly 
honest, and only from those of the northern coast, and in one 
instance, did the ship’s officers incur any risk at their hands. 
Captain Moresby gives us a pleasant picture of a New Guinea 
-village, pleasanter we fear than the future will have to show, 
for sad and shameful experience teaches us to dread the fate of 
the natives when their country has been revealed to the 
cupidity and the ambition of the white man :— 


“The inhabitants, numbering perhaps eight hundred of all ages, 
were well-fed, contented-looking people. The women seemed to busy 
themselves much in pottery, and moulded clay into large jars, which 
they baked slowly amongst the embers of wood fires. They use these 
jars much in their cookery, and I have partaken of a vegetable porridge 
cooked in them, consisting of mangrove fruit, taro, and yams, with 
cocoa-nut finely shred over all, and found it excellent. They are 
skilful in netting bags and fishing nets, which they do so precisely in 
our mode, that our men often took up their shuttles and went on with 
the net.” 

The pleasant freshness, the unembarrassed warmth of 
interest, the vividness of impressions which are general 
characteristics of books of travel written by Americans, pecu- 
liarly distinguish Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s most unfortu- 
nately-named book, ‘‘ Mummies and Moslems.” The title is 
so vulgar, trivial, and foolish, that it requires an effort to 
make up one’s mind to the perusal of a book thus disfigured ; 
but the work is interesting, and amusing, very often so from 
quaint forms of phraseology, and odd ways of looking at 
things and subjects, which are probably effects produced by 
the author unconsciously; as for instance when he says, 
a propos of the Colossi at Thebes: ‘‘This Amunoph family, 
whose acquaintance we have been obliged to make, cut a wide 
swarth in their day ;” and of the children who swarm in the 
lanes of the desert village which has grown up about the 
tombs of the Sultans: “ ‘lhey are numerous as the flies that 
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live im the rims of their eyes and noses; and they tumble 
about in the dirt in the full enjoyment of this delicious 
climate. People can afford to be poor when nature is their 
friend.” She would seem to be the only friend of the poor 
Egyptians, whether Bedouin or Fellaheen, for, despite its 
cheeriness, its fun, its fulness of quick observation, and its 
laisser aller tone, all which indicate that Mr. Warner is an 
easily-pleased gentleman, and altogether the sort of man in 
whose company one might pass three months in a dahabeah on 
the Nile with complete satisfaction, the book leaves a melan- 
choly impression of the Moslems. Mr. Warner’s dislike to 
the Mummies is expressed quite frankly, he is undeterred by 
any sentiment respecting antiquity or romance, he treats them 
frankly as bituminous nuisances, and is, indeed, in every sub- - 
ject to which he turns his newly-roused attention; entirely 
outspoken and unconventional. He is the most good- 
humoured of travellers, and, judging by the internal evidence 
of his book, he is, as Toots said of Mr. Dombey, “ regularly 
rich.’ The bearing of this seemingly impertinent observa- 
tion lies in the fact that we fancy “‘ Mummies and Moslems” 
would be an exceedingly unsafe guide for parties about to 
travel, if any of them should happen to have a frugal mind, or 
an exhaustible purse. In any other light than a lesson in 
‘how to do” Egypt and the Nile, the book is one of the best 
within our knowledge, and in one respect it is the wisest 
possible guide. Mr. Warner gets well-served and well-treated 
everywhere; he has no complaint to make of any one, for 
even his frequent record of that prevailing plague of Egypt; 
the universal cry for backsheesh, is pleasantly put ; he finds the 
Arabs civil and obliging; he is on the best of terms with his 
dragoman, a capital fellow, and with the crew of his dahabeah, 
the “ Rip Van Winkle”; he cannot understand the murmurs 
and discontent of travellers in this lovely land of sun, sand, 
and river. The reason is not far to seek; he travelled in the 
right mood, with the right temper; he was polite and con- 
siderate towards all who served him; as tolerant as he was 
observant of the manners and ways of the strange people 
amongst whom he was sojourning, taking them for what they 
are, instead of fitting them to a standard of which they have 
not the remotest notion. It is pleasant to follow the course of 
such cheerful days, and as one gets on with the book, which 
is not too long for our taste, though it offends that of the 
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Saturday Review in this particular, one ceases to mind the 
peculiar spelling which is at first rather irritating. ‘“ Mummies 
and Moslems” is reviewed at length by the Saturday Review 
and the Academy ; the former objects to the style of the book, 
regrets that the author “ should think it necessary to be funny 
about Thotmes II. and Rameses I.,” and gives the following 
summary of Mr. Warner’s deductions from the sight of the 
fine crops and the wretched producers :— 


“Let us take first the Nile and the wells dug for water supply. 
Irrigation has great merits, especially when the water used for the 
purpose is loaded with splendid deposit ; but it cannot entirely supply 
the want of rain. In such circumstances the lowest levels become 
swamps. ‘The highest, which are generally the raised paths separating 
one field from another, are hard, dry, and dusty, and scanty trees look 
as if they would be better for a good cleansing shower, which they 
never get. Thus, in spite of the unceasing contributions which the 
river makes, the impression produced on Mr. Warner and other 
travellers is that everything in the country is stunted, degenerate, 
dwarfish. Hens lay diminutive eggs. Crops of wheat magnificent to 
the eye turn into sour bread of second-rate quality. The cattle are 
weak ; the houses mere hovels; their inhabitants suffer from plagues, 
dogs, flies, and ophthalmia, and cannot even call their labour their own. 
Mr. Warner admits that the Khedive, deploring the backwardness and 
degradation of his own subjects, has tried to elevate their condition. 
But his attempt has called forth very opposite opinions, which Egyptian 
bondholders and members of Parliament would do well to study. One 
party attributes to the Viceroy admirable intentions, followed by com- 
plete reforms. To him are due the suppression of the slave trade, 
canals of sweet water, the improvement and adornment of Cairo, a 
beginning of female education, the gradual diminution of early 
marriages, the establishment of a consultive and deliberative Council. 
and whatever of progress or improvement can be discerned by the out- 
ward eye. But hostile or severe critics tell a very different tale. Not 
content with throwing doubts on the accounts of the suppression of 
the slave traffic, they point to huge prices given for Circassian concu- 
bines ; to useless palaces built in ruinous succession in order to gratify 
mere caprice ; to the crushing weight of taxation laid on fruits and 
animals,on the green and the ripe crop, on the water-wheels and the 
palm trees; to the establishment of State sugar factories and farms, 
which not only stifle all private energy and national development, but 
could not be worked at all without recourse to forced and ill-paid 
labour; and, finally, to the general spirit of fear, servility, and cor- 
ruption which pervades all classes, from the Sheikh-al-bilad to the 
humblest cultivator. 

“The truth, as it appears to us, is that the Nile is a splendid river 
and that the Viceroy may be a benevolent despot; but their joint forces 
will not change Egypt in a day, and something else is wanted for the 
Egyptian fellah besides fertilizing mud and model factories and 
farms.” 
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The Academy remarks that :— 


“A despot seems to have a wonderful attraction for most Ameri- 
cans, and Mr. Warner takes a favourable view of the Khedive. 
He does not seem to appreciate the extreme misery of the fellah 
class, or the cruel exactions to which they are subjected by their 
Turkish ruler. But, though he does not let it weigh upon his spirits, 
Mr. Warner does refer very strongly and compassionately to the 
misery of the people, and to the terrible taxation. We think the 
brevity of his remarks is due, not to indifference, but to the good sense 
which makes him refrain from passing the superficial judgment of a 
foreigner who has only passed a short time in a country, and has not 
any special previous knowledge of it, upon the government and the 
governor of Egypt.” 


Mr. Warner is exceedingly felicitous in description ;. he 
sees everything, and with a delightful freshness and interest, 
and his sense of humour, which is subject to the rules and 
restrictions of good taste much more strictly than we generally 
find to be the case with American writers, supplies him with a 
fund of original and amusing remark. We admit that he is 
too “ funny” about Rameses I., who bored him tremendously, 
and over whose overthrown effigies he exults hugely, but he 
is funny about so many other things in appropriate time and 
place, that we do not grudge him his harmless, though too 
frequent jokes, at the expense of the monarch who wrote his 
name “‘all over the place,” just like a bumptious tourist of 
our own time. From such a book as ‘ Mummies and 
Moslems ”’ it is difficult to select extracts which shall give a 
fair idea of the author’s quality—little bits which one would 
like to quote stud his pages so thickly—but here is a passage 
which combines most of Mr. Warner’s good points :— 


“The top (of the Great Pyramid) is strewn with big blocks of 
stone and has a flag-staff. Here ambitious people sometimes break- 
fast. Arabs are already here with hoollahs of water and antiquities. 
When the whole party arrives the guides set up a perfunctory cheer, 
but the attempt to give an air of achievement to our climbing perform- 
ances, and to make it appear that we are the first who have ever 
accomplished the feat, is a failure. We sit down upon the blocks and 
look over Egypt, as if we were used to this sort of thing at home. All 
that is characteristic of Egypt is in sight: to the west the Libyan hills 
and the limitless stretch of yellow desert sand; to the north desert 
also, and the ruined pyramid of Aboorodish; to the south that long 
necropolis of the desert marked by the pyramids of Aboosetr, Sak- 
karah, and Dashoor; on the east the Nile, and its broad meadows 
widening into the dim Delta northward, the white line of Cairo under 
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the Mokattam hills, and the grey desert beyond. Egypt is a ribbon of 
green between two deserts. Canals and lines of trees stripe the green 
of the foregrysund; white sails flicker southward along the river, 
winging their way to Nubia; the citadel and its mosque shine in the 
sun. The Arab offers to run down the side of this pyramid, climb the 
second one, the top of which is still covered with the original casing, and 
return in a certain incredible number of minutes. We decline because 
we don’t like to have a half-clad Arab thrust his antics between us and 
the contemplation of dead yet mighty Egypt. . . . Nevertheless, 
this Arab, or another did, while we were there, climb the second 
pyramid like a monkey; he looked only a black speck on its side.” 


The record of the leisurely voyage in the “ Rip Van 
Winkie” is very entertaining, one comes to know all the 
people on board, as well as to see all the places they stop at 
and visit, and to share the writer’s quaint and pleasant fancies, 
which push aside, sometimes with excellent effect, the minute 
realism of his observation. Here is an instance. The travellers 
are off the desert shore below Ombos, where stands the totter- 
ing temple of Kom Ombos, divided equally between Kom, 
god of light, and Sarek, the crocodile-headed god of darkness, 
and they land occasionally : 


“Every day,” says Mr. Warner, “when I walk upon the smooth 
desert away from the river, I look for coloured stones, chalcedonies 
and agates, and I expect to find some day the ewige pebble, the stone 
translucent, more beautiful than any in the world—perhaps the lost 
seal of Solomon, dropped by some wandering Bedawee. I remind my- 
self of one looking, always in the desert, for the pearl of great price, 
which all the markets and jewellers in the world wait for. It seems 
possible here, under this serene sky, on this expanse of sand, which 
has been trodden for thousands of years by all the Oriental people in 
turn, by caravans, by merchants and warriors and wanderers, swept by 
so many geologic floods and catastrophes, to find it. I never tire of 
looking, and I almost hope that, when I find it, it will not be cut by hand 
of man, but that it will be changeable in colour, and be fashioned in a 
cunning manner by nature herself, Unless, indeed, it should be as I 
said, the talismanic ring of Solomon, which is known to be somewhere 
in the world.” 


The Academy is clearly of opinion that there is still room 
for several more books about Egypt, a point on which Mr. 
Warner, in his preface, expresses a modest doubt. There will 
always be room for books like his, and we echo the hope of 
the Academy that “he may some day return to Egypt, and 
visiting the Delta, the beautiful Fyoum, and the Oases, give his 
former readers and friends an account of his experiences in 
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these little known regions.” We cannot however agree with 
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the Academy that the Fyoum has never been properly described. 
We remember to have read a very full and interesting descrip- 
tion of it in “ Fayoum, or Artists in Egypt,”’ a work translated 
from the French of M. Lenoir, one of Gérotne’s pupils, who 
accompanied the famous French artist on his expeditions to 


Egypt. 


“Central Africa: Naked Truths of Naked People,’’ by 
Colonel C. Chaillé Long, an officer on the staff of the Khedive, 
makes its appeal to popular sympathies at a peculiarly unfortu- 
nate time. Its title is in worse taste than that of Mr. 
Warner’s book, and its tone of extravagant laudation of the 
Khedive—the formula, “that enlightened sovereign,” is the 
modern version of “ Aristides the Just,” and while less well- 
founded may prove more fatal—is as foolish as it is unwelcome. 
If Ismail Pasha had accomplished in his proper person all the 
feats which his admirers assert have been performed with his 
assistance, and under his patronage, and, if he had paid his 
debts to boot, he could not have praise laid on more “ thick 
and slab” than it is administered by Colonel Long, who 
perorates thus, in his address to the French Geographical 
Society :— 

“Your illustrious geographer, Malte Brun, has properly said that 
‘Egypt attaches Africa to the civilized world,’ and that ‘ Africa is now 
the last portion of the civilized world which awaits at the hands of 
Europeans the salutary yoke of legislation and culture.’ Although it 
is not a European who has devoted himself to this great work, it is one 
whose elevated soul and advanced ideas have piaced him in the first 


rank of the progressive spirits of the century, and made him in this 
regard type and pioneer of its civilization.” 


The “ splendour” of the Khedive’s reign will be regarded 
by history with eyes less dazzled than those of Colonel Long, 
who affords another instance of the attraction which despots 
have for the American mind, and the condition of Egypt will 
form the standard of the judgment of posterity, sensibly 
basing itself upon the test of a ruler’s home-government in the 
first instance, and influenced but slightly by the so-called “ work 
of Central African regeneration which is being carried forward 
under the auspices of Ismail Pasha.””? We regret to say that 
we are unable to recognize any symptom of this boasted 
regeneration, and that every fresh account which we read, 
including the statements of Sir Samuel Baker, and Mr. 
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Stanley’s Butcher’s Journal, of the method in which “ re- 
generation’ is advanced by every man who has had any- 
thing to do with Africa since Livingstone, makes us less 
sanguine of any good being effected for the native tribes, and 
more certain that great demoralization among the white men 
who engage in such irresponsible tasks, in which there are sad 
and mysterious elements of temptation to cruelty and oppres- 
sion, 1s the most salient result. In the sincerity of the 
Khedive we have never placed the slightest confidence; the 
mere fact that Abou Saoiid, “the great slaver of the White 
Nile,’ as Sir Samuel Baker describes him, and the cruellest 
and most rascally of them all, was given a command in Colonel 
Gordon’s expedition, seemed to us conclusive as to the bad 
faith of the whole affair ; and, until we can be shown that there 
exists any power of making the Egyptian Government do 
anything which it does not choose to do, Colonel Long’s 
explanation that the appointment was contrary to the interests 
of that Government, and against its will, cannot modify our 
convictions on this point. ‘That Abou Saofd has since been 
- “summarily dismissed” because he became a source of annoy- 
ance to the Governor-General, in consequence of his “ being 
of a weak and vain character, and giving himself airs,” does 
not materially change the situation. 

Colonel Long asserts that the Nile problem is now finally 
solved, that “the lakes Victoria, Ibrahim (discovered by him), 
and Albert, acting as great basins of the equatorial water- 
shed, and fed by perpetual equatorial rains, constitute, with 
their affluents, the sowrces of the Nile.’ Without under- 
valuing in the least Colonel Long’s achievements on his diffi- 
cult journey, when he returned to Mrooli northward from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, by Victoria River, which he identifies with 
the White Nile,—a journey never before performed by a white 
man,—we must await the fiat of science on this point. The 
solution of the problem of ages has been as authoritatively 
announced on former occasions. It is hardly safe to accord 
more at present to this claim, which Colonel Long’s expedition 
has done much to establish, than a very high degree of proba- 
bility. As for his book, we are reluctantly obliged to include 
it in the unpleasant class of narratives of African travel, having 
none of the scientific accuracy of Dr. Schweinfiirth’s work to 
redeem the disgusting details of savage life which it relates, 
and but little literary skill to render them endurable. Colonel 
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Long left Gondokoro, ill supplied and unsupported, to proceed 
in the first place to visit King M’Tsé, at Ugunda, of whose 
recent conversion to Christianity Mr. Stanley has informed the 
world, and concerning which event Colonel Long remarks: 
“ Tf, as it has been said, and I most ardently desire that it may 
prove to be so, M’T'sé has been converted to Christianity, and that 
he no longer considers human sacrifices an attribute of great- 
ness, it seems difficult to reconcile this conversion with an act 
which M. Linant (since dead) cites in his report, that a few 
days prior to his departure, and consequently after the de- 
parture of Mr. Stanley, M’'sé, boastful of his accuracy of 
aim, ‘levelled his gun deliberately at one of his female 
attendants, and blew her brains out.’” This was certainly 
the act of a consistent savage and inconsistent Christian, 
but we cannot be altogether surprised that a convert of Mr. 
Stanley’s should regard a good substantial margin of killing 
as compatible with Christianity. The King of Ugunda, in 
his unconverted days, celebrated each visit from Colonel Long 
by a ‘human sacrifice,’ and killed seven men in honour of his 
having granted permission to the traveller to pass through his ' 
country to the great lakes. The scene of his first reception 
by the horrible savage, whom he addressed with all the form 
and hyperbole of the most inflated court language—it might 
have been a palaver at Pimpernickel—paid Colonel Long the 
compliment of ordering thirty of his wretched attendants to 
be beheaded in the presence of the distinguished visitor, and 
we observe with regret that Colonel Long has disfigured his 
book with a drawing of the brutal and brutalizing scene, a 
dubious work of art, in which we behold the Colonel and the 
King in full dress, seated within the court circle, and the 
sprawling victims in the foreground. Here is the passage in 
which the shocking picture is explained :— 

“ M’T'sé suddenly rose from his seat; a slight but significant contrac- 
tion of the eye (Colonel Long evidently meansa wink) had caused the disap- 
pearance of the ‘ marsalah,’ who, quick to do their master’s will, snatched 
from their turbans the plaited cord, and, seizing their unresisting victims 
to the number of thirty, amid howls and fearful yells, crowned in blood 
the signal honour of the white man’s visit to M’Tsé. It required no 
common effort for me to repress my feelings at this moment, or to 
assume the careless air that concealed what was going on within; for 
all eyes were watching me intently, and a sign of feeling would, if 
nothing more serious, have subjected me to ridicule and loss of 


prestige. Singular contradictory combination in the negro, that 
cowardly himself, he most admires coolness in others.” 
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Not at all singular, we should say, but quite an ordinary 
characteristic of human nature. Neither can we perceive that 
a white man’s looking on at murder, unmoved, furnishes an 
antithesis to the cowardice of the negro. Nothing can be. 
worse than that a white man, moved or unmoved, should 
tolerate, at any risk, such deeds in his honour; and there 
must be some means of putting a stop to them. The black 
kings are as avaricious as they are cruel; their interviews with 
travellers are always crranged before they take place. Could 
they not be made to understand that no kind of barter would 
be entered upon unless they yield to the white man’s repug- 
nance to this bloody form of welcome? It is rather a 
pity that Colonel Long did not avail himself of the sole oppor- 
tunity which offered itself, to set at least one of the subjects 
of M’Tsé free from his rule. The savage king offered him a 
present of a pretty white boy, an Albino, of twelve years old. 
“His hair was rather the crisp wool of the negro, but per- 
fectly white; his eyes were blue; his skin was of a delicate 
white tint. M’Tsé,” says the writer, “ offered to give him to 
me, but I refused to take him at the moment, and forgot to do 
so at the time of my departure from Ugunda.” ‘The book 
contains some dashing adventures, some spirited hunting feats, 
many instances of hardship and suffering endured by the 
narrator, and a few interesting facts about the animal life of 
the Equatorial provinces. ‘The exploits of the author among 
the Yanbari, whose opposition to his progress he disposes of 
by the use of “explosive shells” from his elephant gun 
(these are Mr Stanley’s favourite ins truments of conversion) 
do not form agreeable reading, and Dr. Schweinfiirth’s book 
has exhausted the interest of the Niam-Niam. All readers 
of African travel will remember Sir Samuel Baker’s descrip- 
tion, in his latest work, ‘Ismailia,’ of the matted grass 
which defied all his efforts to pass the river southward, 
between the Bahr-el-Ghazel and the Bahr-el-Giraffe, and com- 
pelled him to retreat to Tewfachézeh, in 1870. This obstacle 
was removed before Colonel Long’s journey commenced, He 
tells us how :— 


_ “A few weeks before our arrival, the Governor-General, at the head 
of a battalion of Soudan soldiers, addressed himself to the work, in 
order to open communication with Gondokoro, then in his command. 
The unwieldy putrid mass of vegetable matter, after three weeks of 
indefatigable labour yielded to the efforts of the devoted band, many 
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of whom fell a prey to the malaria, malignant fevers, and dysentery, 
or, living still, are victims to the dread ‘guinea worm’ that infests 
the water and marshes of these rivers. At the moment that the 
tightly-wedged mass of sod gave way, a crowd of hippopotami, with 
which the river from this point to its source is wonderfully full, were 
borne in its inextricable embrace, pressed in and crushed to a jelly, 
whilst the air resounded with their horrid and terrified roars. A Nile 
boat was carried away at the same time, and disappeared beneath the 
crash of ‘sod’ that now, with several fragments, was to drift away with 
the current.” 


Taine’s “ Ancient Regime” is certain to be popular with 
the English public. It is not like De Tocqueville’s celebrated 
“ Ancien Régime,” an exposition of historical laws; it is not 
like Quinet’s ‘‘ Essay on the Revolution,” a series of brilliant 
and pregnant epigrams; it is, to the eyes of an ordinary 
reader at least, little else than a mass of anecdotes about the 
men and the society of the eighteenth century. Where other 
historians make a reflection or propound a principle, Taine 
tells a story, and the stories he tells are always in point and 
often amusing. Thus, when ‘Taine wishes to impress on his 
readers that the French nobility were recklessly extravagant, 
he piles together a mass of anecdotes of which the following is 
a specimen :— 


“One day Madame de B. being with the Prince de Conti, hinted 
that she would like a miniature of her canary bird set in a ring. The 
Prince offers to have it made. His offer is accepted, but on condition 
that the miniature be set plain and without jewels. Accordingly the 
miniature is placed in a simple rim of gold, but to cover the painting a 
large diamond made very thin serves as a glass. Madame de B. having 
returned the diamond, M. le Prince de Conti had it ground to powder, 
which he used to dry the ink of the note which he wrote to Madame 
de B. on the subject.” 


This anecdote is the last of ten different stories, brought 
together within the space of two pages, and these two pages 
are fair specimens of the whole book. Whether the subject 
be the elaborate state kept up by the Court, the free life led 
by the higher clergy, or the sufferings of the ordinary people, 
Taine’s mode of narrative is always the same. He has noted 
down a lot of characteristic traits, and pours out the contents 
of his note-book for the amusement or instruction of his 
readers. ‘This delight in story-telling, which insures Taine’s 
popularity among so-called intelligent readers, is likely to 
injure his reputation with thoughtful students. Persons 
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accustomed to consider history a study may doubt whether the 
narrative of ‘the past can be fairly presented in the shape of a 
series of good stories. But injustice will be done to Taine if, 
on account of the form of his work, he is confounded with the 
crowd of minor writers who think that gossip is history if it 
relates to persons who lived a century or two ago. His 
immense collection of facts concerning the Ancien Régime is 
not made without an object. His book may be fairly described 
as a body of piéces justificatives, in support of the views of De 
Tocqueville and his school. Looked at in this light it consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of French 
history. What general principles Taine propounds are taken 
exclusively from the works of De Tocqueville, but the disciple’s 
labours are not thrown away. Many of De Tocqueville’s most 
important principles may seem, even to intelligent readers, to 
be merely brilliant conjectures. ‘Taine shows by the mere 
force of accumulated facts that these general principles are 
indubitable truths. Thus De Tocqueville attributes the hatred 
of the Ancien Régime, which was universal at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, to the untold suffering and irritation caused at 
once by the privileges of the nobles and the vicious system of 
taxation with which the existence of these privileges was 
bound up. ‘Taine brings before the very eyes of his readers 
the poverty of the common people, the tremendous pressure 
of taxation, the cruelty of the system on which the taxes were 
levied, and the iniquity of exemptions which tended to 
thrust the whole burden of the taxes on exactly the classes 
least capable of bearing it. ‘Two quotations may suffice as 
examples of the way in which his mode of narrative gives 
reality to the generalizations of other writers, and brings 
home their meaning to the apprehension of the dullest 
readers :— 

“In 1747 extensive bread riots occur in Toulouse. In Guienne they 
take place every market-day. In 1750 from 6000 to 7000 men gather in 
Béarn, behind a river, to resist the officers of the revenue. Two com- 
panies of the Artois regiment fire on the rebels, and kill a dozen of 
them. In 1752 a sedition at Rouen and in its neighbourhood lasts 
three days. In Auvergne riotous villagers force open the grain ware- 
houses and tuke away wheat at their own price. The same year, at 
Arles, 2000 armed peasants demand bread at the Town Hall, and are 
dispersed by the soldiers. In one province alone, that of Normandy, I 
find insurrections in 1725, in 1737, in 1739, in 1764, in 1765, 1766, 1767, 
and 1768, and always on account of bread.” 


15 
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This passage is a mere fragment broken from the mass of 
proofs by which Taine establishes, past a doubt, the misery of 
the people, and the weakness of the Government. Any one 
who reads the pages to which the quotation we have made 
belongs, will understand, as he never understood before, why 
it was that at the first moment when the prestige of the 
Government was injured, the people rose in insurrection, 
and the insurrection succeeded. Most readers have indeed 
heard that the peasantry were oppressed by poverty, and 
some few have realized the fact that the governments of 
the eighteenth century, whilst thought to be strong, were in 
reality poorly supplied with forces to meet a popular move- 
ment. But the mere list of bread riots between 1725 and 
1768, speaks to most persons with an impressiveness not to be 
found in general statements as to the misery of the populace 
or the practical weakness of the Crown. 

The next passage illustrates the iniquities of the system of 
taxation which made the Government hateful to ordinary 
citizens. To understand the full bearing of the tale, which 
Taine narrates on the authority of Letrosne, it must be borne 
in mind that every person was compelled to buy of the 
Government yearly, seven pounds of salt, that this salt was 
to be used only for “ pot and cellar,” and that it was unlawful 
to use any salt for ‘ pot and cellar” other than that purchased 
of the regular authorities :— 


I am able to cite,’ says Letrosne, ‘ two sisters residing one league 
from a town in which the warehouse is open only on Saturday, their 
supply was exhausted. To pass three or four days till Saturday comes 
they boil a remnant of brine from which they extract a few ounces of 
salt. A visit from a clerk ensues, and a procés verbal. Having friends 
and protectors this costs them only forty-eight livres.’ ” 


Facts like these tell more than a hundred general state- 
ments. If, therefore, the whole work of an historian con- 
sisted in the collection of important facts in support of well- 
ascertained theories, Taine might claim to stand among the 
first rank of historical writers. But the collection of important 
facts, though the first duty of an historian, is by no means his 
last or only duty. It is his business to arrange them lucidly, 
and to deduce from them the inferences which they support or 
suggest. In both respects Taine falls far short of the standard 
of excellence at which a writer of first-rate ability ought to 
aim. His work reads like the note-book of an intelligent 
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investigator who has arranged his facts mechanically under one 
or two heads. It may be doubted whether he draws a single 
inference from his facts which is at once true and original. 
His whole stock of ideas has apparently been furnished by De 
Tocqueville, and where, except on purely literary matters, 
Taine ventures to think for himself, his conclusions are, as is 
pointed out by Mr. Morley in an able article in the Fortnightly, 
open to grave objection. The great merits, as well as the 
undoubted deficiencies of Taine’s “Ancient Régime” have 
made it the subject of much criticism which, though on the 
whole friendly, certainly hits some blots. 

The Saturday Review gives rather a sketch than a criticism 
of the work, and leaves, on the reader’s mind, an impression 
that the critic values ‘T'aine rather as an anecdote-monger 
than as an historian. 

The Atheneum directs attention to the gross faults of the 
translation in which Mr. Durand has presented T'aine’s work 
to the English public, and notes several deficiencies in Taine’s 
conception of his subject. The following passage points to a 
real defect, which may, to a certain extent, be remedied in the 
later volumes :-— 


“Tt is the greatest illusion when Frenchmen picture to themselves 
the transition of that age as a movement purely French, arising in 
France, and only communicated by France to other countries. Yet it 
is presented so by M. Taine. Any one who compares the Emperor 
Joseph’s innovations with the French Revolution will see that the 
Revolutionists had his example before their eyes; and as Joseph was a 
disciple of Frederic, the political ideas of the period, the modern state 
with its rigid unity, its administrative centralization, and its religious 
neutrality grew up in Prussia, not in France. At any rate, the same 
movement was going on all over Europe, and it influenced politics 
earlier in some other states than in France; yet nothing of the kind is 
to be learnt from M. Taine’s book.” 


The most interesting notice which has appeared is Mr. 
Morley’s. The gist of it is thus summed-np in his own 
words :— 


‘* What we desire to say then comes in short to this, that M. Taine 
has given an exaggerated importance to the literary and speculative 
activity of the last half century of the old monarchy. In measuring 
the force of the various antecedents of the Revolution, he has assigned 
to books and philosophical ideas a place in the scale of dissolvent con- 
ditions that belongs more rightly to decayed institutions, to incompetent 
and incorrigible castes, to economic incongruities that could only be 


































dealt with trenchantly. Booksand ideas acquired a certain importance, 
after other things had finally broken up the crumbling system. They 
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supplied a formula for the accomplished fact.” 


The reader of Taine’s “ Ancient Régime” is haunted by 
one question. How did it happen that the fate of feudalism 
in France was so different from the fortune of feudalism 
in England? ‘To answer this inquiry fully would involve 
an examination into some of the most difficult questions, 
both of French and of English history. Students can, 
however, obtain most valuable suggestions for the solution of 
what is, after all, one of the problems of history, from a care- 
ful study of Professor Stubbs’ “ Constitutional History of 
England.” This book, which appearing under the guise of a 
manual for scholars, is one of the most important of modern 
contributions to historical science, makes absolutely clear one 
point which ought never to be forgotten, in comparing the 
development of France and of England. The English nation, 
owing in the main to the circumstances of the Norman Con- 
quest, has been, from a constitutional point of view, in advance 
of France by four or five centuries. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that by the end of the reign of Richard II., at. 
which point Professor Stubbs terminates his second volume, 
political and social questions had been finally decided in 
England, which in France were not even faced till the com- 
mencement of the great Revolution. Thus Mr. Stubbs has 
shown in his former volume, that the early Norman and Plan- 
tagenet monarchs built up a judicial and administrative system, 
which however oppressive in its details, carried the rule of 
law throughout the length and breadth of the country, and 
thus cut at the roots of that system of independent feudal 
jurisdiction which harassed the common people of France 
down to the very opening of the States-General. In this volume 
he shows how the statesmanship of Edward I., acting in 
unison with the sentiment of the nation laid the foundation of 
the whole parliamentary system which constitutes what is 
specially termed the English Constitution. Under kdward, 
the English already enjoyed a system of national representa- 
tion such as France never obtained, till the end of the 
last century, and under the same’ ruler, the statute of Quia 
emptores struck a deadly blow at the development of a feudal 
caste. In the reign of Richard II., the social difficulty in- 
volved in the existence of villenage was also dealt with, though 
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here nothing is due either to royal statesmanship or parlia- 
mentary patriotism. By one of those singular pieces of good 
fortune, of which English history affords several examples, 
the nation almost against its will got rid of an abuse from 
which other nations have found it almost impossible to deliver 
themselves. The villeins rebelled, and the rebellion was put 
down with much both of treachery and of cruelty. But by a 
strange paradox, though the rebels were defeated, their cause 
triumphed. 

“The results of the rising were of marked importance, although 
the villeins had failed to obtain their charters, and had paid a heavy 
penalty for their temerity in revolting, they had struck a vital blow at 
villenage. The landlords gave up their practice of demanding base 
services. They let their lands to leasehold tenants, and accepted 
money payments in lieu of labour. They ceased to recall the emanci- 
pated labourers into serfdom, or to oppose his assertion of right in the 
courts of the manor and county. Rising out of villenage, the new free- 
men enlarged the class of yeomanry and strengthened the cause of the 
Commons in the country and in Parliament. From 1381 onwards, 
rural society in England begun to work into its later forms, to be 
modified chiefly, and perhaps only, by the law of settlement and the 
poor laws.” 


Before the end of the fourteenth century, therefore, the 
English peasantry had escaped from the thraldom which em- 
bittered the existence of the peasants of France towards the 
very end of the eighteenth century, and rural society had 
already, to use Professor Stubbs’ words, “ begun to work into 
its later forms.” The same thing is, as Mr. Stubbs shows, 
true of the relation between king and people. It would indeed 
be absurd to suppose that Edward I. or Richard II. were what 
we should call constitutional monarchs, and no writer is freer 
than Professor Stubbs from the delusion that the progressive 
development of popular power, or, in other words, the gradual 
decline of royal despotism was in reality, as it constantly was 
in form, simply the re-assertion of existing popular privileges. 
On this point nothing can be better than the passage, of which 
we have only space for a part, which deals with that most 
difficult of topics, the royal prerogative. 


“The growth of Constitutional life is stimulated by the growth of 
royal assumption. Royal prerogative during this century is put upon 
its defence and compelled to formulate its own claims, reserving how- 
ever, a salvo of its own indefeasible omnipotence, that will enable it to 
justify any amount of statecraft. If popular claims are now and then 
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outrageously aggressive, it must be confessed that the history of 
prerogative is one long story of assumption and evasion: every con- 
cession is made an opportunity for asserting pretensions that may 
cover new usurpations, and the acceptance of such a concession is 
craftily turned into an assumed acquiescence in the supreme right 
which might withhold as easily as it gives Thus it sometimes 
strikes the student that the theory and practice of the constitution 
vary inversely, and that royalty becomes in theory more absolute, as 
in practice it is limited more and more by the national will; as the 
jealousy of parliamentary or ministerial interference becomes more 
distinctly felt, the claims of the King are asserted more loudly 

The theory of sovereignty held by Henry III. is far more definite than 
that of Henry II., and that of Richard II., than of Edward I.” 

Each of the passages quoted is important in itself. Each 
is also a good illustration both of Professor Stubbs’ manner, 
and of that combined grasp of facts and capacity for genera- 
hzation which is a quality of his mind, certainly not less 
remarkable, and possibly more likely to be overlooked, than 
the extent and minuteness of bis learning. it is this quality 
which enables him to deal with subjects of controversy with- 
out becoming a controversialist. He confutes opponents, not 
so much by direct exposure of their fallacies, as by a calm 
exhibition of the facts of the case. No one, for instance, who 
has studied Professor Stubbs’ works, can doubt that, strange 
as the fact undoubtedly is, the direct influence of Roman civi- 
lization on the development of English institutions was 
extremely slight; yet this conclusion is forced home, not by a 
direct assault on the supporters of an opposite view, but by 
the exposition of the facts which force the most zealous adyo- 
cates of Roman influence out of every tenable position. 

Mr. Stubbs is not a writer who aims at captivating those 
readers who consider it the duty of an historian to propound 
paradoxes, or to turn history into epigrams. He writes 
moreover philosophically, but does not propound a philosophy 
of history, and therefore does not excite the enthusiasm of 
disciples who care nothing for facts, and think that every 
generalization which is sufficiently bold proves its own truth. 
Nor has Professor Stubbs anything like that command of 
vigorous language which gives life to the historical specu- 
lations of Mr. Freeman. It can hardly, therefore, be expected 
that the Professor’s great work should meet at once with the 
popular recognition which is its due. But the small body of 
competent judges fully acknowledge his immense services to the 
study of history. 
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A writer in the Academy sketches out with care some of 
the main positions enforced by Mr. Stubbs, and a Saturday 
Reviewer hails the appearance of the second volume of the 
“ Constitutional History ” with generous enthusiasm. The two 
articles in the Saturday Review might themselves be con- 
sidered historical essays of considerable value. The following 
passage from the long but discriminating tribute to the histo- 
rian’s merits, is all we have the space to quote :— 

“There is a certain difficulty in reviewing such a book as that of 
Professor Stubbs, because the words which naturally express its 
character are not unlikely to seem exaggerated to those who have 
not used the book itself. We say ‘used’ the book; because no one 
can really tell what such a book is, no one can fully know what really 
are the obligations of historical learning to Mr. Stubbs, till he has 
done something much more than read the book. It is only by what 
may be called experimental use, by that kind of use which comes of 
special study for the purpose of getting up this or that special subject, 
that we grasp, in all their depth, the two great characteristics of Mr. 


Stubbs’s History, its absolute exhaustiveness and its unfailing ac- 
curacy.” 


It is an easy transition from the “ Constitutional History” of 
Professor Stubbs to the ‘“‘ Norman Conquest” of Mr. Freeman. 
The subject with which each writer deals is to a certain extent 
common to the other. Hach author again has always displayed 
a generous appreciation of the other’s labours. You cannot 
read the history of Professor Stubbs without tracing the 
admitted influence of Mr. Freeman’s views. You cannot read 
a page of Mr. Freeman’s last volume without being reminded 
of the debt which he constantly acknowledges to one whom, in 
his preface, he describes as ‘‘ the Master of English History.” 
Indeed, impartial readers may think that Mr. Freeman has, 
in his honest enthusiasm for the work of his friend, not, 
indeed, overrated Professor Stubbs’ merits, but to a certain 
extent thrust into the background the originality and inde- 
pendence of his own work. Intelligent critics will, however, 
perceive that Mr. Freeman’s judgment is as independent as 
it is honest, and that the fact that he and the Professor have 
arrived at the same results, greatly strengthens the confi- 
dence which can be placed in their joint conclusions, whilst 
it does not detract from the originality of either. Nothing, in 
fact, is more curious, nor better worth critical notice, than the 
points at once of resemblance and of dissimilarity between the 
two writers, and no work gives a better opening for such come 
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parison than the fifth volame, in which Mr. Freeman has concluded 
his great work on the Norman Conquest. For this volume, 
dealing with matters of more general interest than the details 
of the History of the Conquest, branches into questions which 
really lie at the root of the whole history of modern England, 
and thus affords Mr. Freeman an opportunity of displaying all 
his high qualities and some, it may be, of his minor defects as 
an historian. 

If the comparison suggested be carried out in detail the 
first point which strikes the critic is the fundamental agreement 
between the two historians in their view of English history. 
Both are firmly convinced of the fact, which it may be hoped 
Mr. Freeman has now placed beyond a doubt, that ‘“‘ Englishmen 
are Englishmen, and nothing else,” or, in other words, that the 
civilization of England is to be traced back neither to the 
Romans nor tothe Britons, but to our Saxon forefathers. Both 
writers see that the complicated mass of institutions, known as 
the English Constitution, were gradually developed on the line, 
so to speak, laid down by the men who brought their habits 
and mode of thought with them from Germany. Both Pro- 
fessor Stubbs and Mr. Freeman acknowledge the immense in- 
fluence of the Norman Conquest. Both of them describe the 
nature of that influence in substantially the same manner. 
There is again a great similarity in the spirit in which they view 
English history. 'The clergyman has the same enthusiasm for 
constitutional freedom, and the same veneration for its de- 
fenders as the layman, and the lay historian appreciates as 
highly as does the Churchman the merits of the great eccle- 
siastics who were also great patriots. Both writers again are 
possessed with that love for minute accuracy which is the 
special merit of historians who have had the training of anti- 
quarians, and each burns with that love of truth and truth- 
telling which enables Mr. Freeman to conclude his preface in 
the following words :—‘ In bringing my work to an end, I can 
say in all honesty that I have never wilfully kept back any 
scrap of evidence, whether telling for or against my own con- 
clusions; that I have given every reader of mine the means of 
coming, if he thinks good, to conclusions different from my 
own.” ‘That this noble boast is well warranted by every line 
Mr. Freeman has written, no candid critic will doubt, and no 
one will also doubt that it might with equal truth be uttered by 
Professor Stubbs. But the two writers have, besides their 
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points of likeness, also strong points of contrast, They are 
equally honest, but the fairness of the Professor is the fairness 
of one who absolutely dreads exaggeration, and carries impar- 
tiality almost to a defect; and in his intense anxiety not to 
over-state the evidence on behalf of his own views, fails occa- 
sionally to impress on his readers how absolutely incontrover- 
tible are his conclusions. The fairness of Mr. Freeman is the 
fairness of a man absolutely determined not to keep back a 
tittle of evidence either against or in favour of his own views. 
But Mr. Freeman would scarcely claim the credit or discredit 
of impartiality. He holds his own views with intensity, and 
expresses his belief in them with fervour. The fairness of 
Professor Stubbs is the fairness of a judge summing up all the 
facts of a complicated case. The fairness of Mr. Freeman is 
the fairness of an advocate pleading a case in which he fully 
believes with the utmost force, but of an advocate far too honest 
to suppress a single fact telling against his view. The Pro- 
fessor is again wholly an historian. Mr. Freeman is more 
than half a controversialist. Each attitude of mind has its 
defects as well as its merits. Professor Stubbs’ summing- 
up sometimes lacks emphasis. His readers are like a jury 
perplexed by the mass of facts laid before them. Yet 
the resolution to let facts tell their own tale, gives an 
impressiveness to the Professor’s arguments which is rarely 
attained by controversial reasoning, however able. Mr. 
Freeman, on the other hand, by his vehemence in insisting on 
what is true, excites the suspicion that his case is weaker 
than it really is, and his unwearied effort to make his points 
absolutely plain, irritates readers who fancy they could have 
understood what the writer meant, even had he not forced 
his point so remorselessly home. Mr. Freeman is engaged 
in a constant struggle with what Austin terms the “ con- 
federacy of fools.” He, like the great jurist, has always 
before his mind the perversity of the world, who will not 
understand the plainest facts until explained ten times over 
in the plainest language, and he, in this, too, resembling 
Austin, is apt to forget that more intelligent students 
may resent the mode of treatment appropriate to dullards. 
Mr. Freeman, in short, paradoxical as the assertion seems, 
displays far more of the professorial characteristics in his 
mode of writing than Professor Stubbs. But he has the 
strength no less than some of the defects of a writer whose 
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power lies in exposition. In vigour, clearness, and emphasis 
he surpasses any living English historian. His fervour and 
even his combativeness gives a life to his style which no in- 
telligent reader would willingly sacrifice, even for the sake of 
gaining something more than calmness, than measure. 

In the last and crowning volume of his noble work, Mr. 
Freeman has special opportunities of displaying his powers, 
both as a narrator and as what may be termed a polemical 
historian. 

Nothing, for instance, in the way of narrative can be more 
effective than his powerful sketch of the Angevin reigns. 
Nothing, again, can be better than his analysis of the character 
of the man whom the ignorant we fear will long call A’ Becket, 
but who is always in the pages of Mr. Freeman described by 
the correct, though, as it sounds to modern ears, rather vague 
designation of ‘ Thomas.” 


“The zealous Chancellor became the Archbishop; but his zeal took 
a new direction. Clothed with the official championship of ecclesias- 
tical rights, he would defend every ecclesiastical right to the uttermost. 
With the example of Anselm before his eyes, he would be as Anselm. 
Once an archbishop, he would do whatever a saintly archbishop ought 
to do. No two men could be more unlike in their characters than 
Anselm and Thomas, and the position of the two was in every respect 
unlike. An artificial and constant striving after saintship, was some- 
thing very unlike the natural and inevitable saintship of Anselm. The 
career of Thomas was forced and unnatural; every act was over-done 
and almost theatrical; but no man can doubt that he did throughout 
what he deemed to be his duty; in truth, he did as a man of his temper 
put in his place could hardly fail to do.” 


The description of Henry is nearly as good, and we are 
glad to see that Mr. Freeman comes to the conclusion that 
“by the light of history we can see that the king was right, 
and the archbishop wrong. But each acted as he could not 
fail to act at the time, and neither can be fairly blamed simply 
for maintaining his own ground.” Here Mr. Freeman is at 
his very best. He appreciates the characters which he 
describes, and his manly love of truth gives him a distinctness 
of utterance which can never be attained by writers who are 
swayed by the desire to display sympathetic insight into the 
idiosyncrasies of all famous persons, whether they be heroes or 
blackguards. 

His estimate again of chivalry is marked by as much vigour 
and originality as common sense. 
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“The spirit of chivalry implies the arbitrary choice of one or two 
virtues, to be practised in such an exaggerated degree as to become 
vices, while the ordinary laws of right and wrong are forgotten. The 
false code of honour supplants alike the laws of the Commonwealth, 
the law of God, and the eternal principles of right. Chivalry again, 
in its military aspect, not only encourages the love of war for its own 
sake, without regard to the cause for which war is waged, it encourages 
also an extravagant regard for fantastic show of personal daring, which 
cannot in any way advance the objects of the siege or campaign which 
is going on. Chivalry, in short, is in morals, very much what feudalism 
is in law. Each substitutes purely personal obligations, obligations 
devised in the interest of an exclusive class, for the more homely duties 
of a honest man and a good citizen.” 


This is excellent, and the remark that the great Norman 
kings really put a check on the influence of chivalry, is in- 
structive and novel. Still here we pass from the historical to 
the polemical side of Mr. Freeman’s writings, As he penned the 
sentences about chivalry, we cannot doubt that he had before 
his mind the absurd glorification of knightly barbarism by 
modern romance. In this instance, as indeed in most of the 
cases where Mr. Freeman does battle with prevailing senti- 
ments or prejudices, he is in the right. But the most friendly 
critic must confess that Mr. Freeman finds it difficult to appre- 
ciate the half-truths which are contained in many popular 
errors. ‘Thus on no subject does he show his argumentative 
power with greater force than in his most interesting chapter 
concerning the effects of the Norman Conquest on lan- 
guage and literature. There is not another man living who 
could have placed the matter in so clear a light. He shows at 
once the effect which the Norman Conquest did produce, and 
the effect which it did not produce, on the English tongue. In 
so doing he dashes to the ground for ever the theory of 
writers, such as Thierry, that for centuries the Normans and 
Saxons continued to be divided and hostile races. So far 
all is well, but Mr. Freeman, in words at least, hardly admits 
that the theory was a natural one, and true within certain 
limits. Scott, who started it, filled “ Ivanhoe” with chrono- 
logical errors. But what was untrue of the reign of Henry 
II., must, on Mr. Freeman’s own showing, have been sub- 
stantially true of the reign of William the Conqueror or 
William Rufus. Scott’s imagination did not save him from 
gross blunders, but it enabled him to realize with vividness the 
relations between a victorious and a conquered race. Scott’s 
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errors were even historically more instructive than the safe 
commonplaces of ordinary historians. Nor can we think, or ever 
accept that Mr. Freeman fully admits the whole effect of the 
Norman Conquest either on language or on people. The English 
element, both in the tongue and in the population, asserted its 
rightful place, but as the language bore the permanent traces 
of the Conquest, so also did the character of the people. As 
regards the language, Mr. Freeman admits the fact, but charac- 
teristically treats the introduction of every foreign element as a 
deterioration. On this point we fully agree with the Saturday 
Reviewer, who writes, ‘‘ that some may think as they read the 
lamentation over ‘ this abiding corruption of our language,’ that 
the language which was good enough for Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Bunyan is good enough for any man after them.” The 
same remark applies to the national character. The energy, 
the versatility, the adventurousness of the English people, 
which have planted English colonies in the lands of the 
east and of the west, are in part, it may be suspected, the 
bequest of Norman or of foreign ancestors. We rejoice with 
Mr. Freeman, that the nation is English, but we confess that 
we also rejoice that pure English or German blood has been 
mixed with the blood of other races. In one respect, especially, 
we believe Mr. Freeman’s admiration for everything which is 
English, has led him, if not into error, yet into the use of 
language which will produce error amongst his readers. He 
constantly states, or implies, that every political reform was, 
in fact, a return to a former state of things. Now this state- 
ment contains an element of truth. It is certainly true that 
there is an unbroken continuity in the development of the 
English Constitution. It is equally true that English Re- 
formers have, at all times, professed to be struggling not for 
new rights, but for the maintenance of old rights. But these 
professions have almost always, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rested on what was little better than a legal fiction. 
When Mr. Freeman writes, “ that every step in advance has 
been made by taking a step backward, every political reform 
has been in truth, however unwittingly, a falling back on the 
older day,” he falls under the dominion of a fiction, as essen- 
tially baseless as any of the fictions which deluded Blackstone. 
If the expressions used were literally true, they would imply 
that at some unknown period Englishmen enjoyed all the 
freedom, the legal security, and the political rights which they 
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possess in the nineteenth century. Mr. Freeman, of course, 
never means to maintain any position so untenable as this. 
But our infinite respect for his honesty and clearness of thought, 
makes us regret that he should have used language which will 
delude persons less instructed than himself, and which even to 
a certain degree vitiates his own historical speculations. Mr. 
Freeman’s somewhat one-sided enthusiasm for the objects of his 
special admiration has led a writer in the Hxaminer to assert 
that “‘everything which Mr. Freeman does not sympathize 
with is contemptible, and everything which Mr. Freeman does 
not know about is non-existent.” The same writer also 
remurks: “ Mr. Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest’ is a most 
admirable historical pamphlet. We trust that Mr. Freeman, as 
he pursues his project of extending its boundaries, may see his 
way to condense it into a history.” 

Such criticism is a painful specimen of the easy flippancy 
with which smart writers criticise, in an article written 
off, in an hour, the massive results of the labours of a 
life-time. But the criticism, though grossly unfair, points 
to the weak side of Mr. Freeman’s work. His enthusiasm 
for particular nations and persons occasionally deprives him 
of the calm impartiality which becomes a man who has 


made a permanent contribution of the highest worth to the 
great historical literature of England. On the high merits 
of the book which Mr. Freeman’s energy has brought to a 
close at a time of life which still allows him the prospect 
of further labours in the same or other fields of history, nothing 
can be added to the words of the Saturday Review. 


“In this volume we see the completion of a great work, which we 
may safely say will rank among the greatest historical works of our 
time andcountry. Mr. Freeman may almost be accounted the discoverer 
of the history of the Norman Conquest. His untiring industry and 
accuracy have cleared away the mass of myth, legend, and fiction 
which had gathered round it; he has brought together facts and 
compared and criticised authorities till the tale has become clear and 
harmonious. On the merits of the preceding volumes it would be 
superfluous to dwell; they are already well known to every student of 
history. We need not now speak of the power with which the story 
. is told, the vivid manner in which its characters are conceived and 
drawn, the labour with which the materials have been collected, or the 
skill with which they have been digested and arranged. We will only 
pause to notice what to some may seem a homely and commonplace 
virtue, but which, like many other qualities supposed to be common- 
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place, is, in truth, not so often met with—the spirit, we mean, of 
honesty and fair dealing. After all, the main virtue of an historian 
consists, or ought to consist, in telling the truth as far as he knows it. 
Mr. Freeman belongs, as every one is aware, to that school of historians 
which, instead of giving forth its story as if it had come to it by special 
revelation from heaven, treats history as a matter of evidence, and lays 
before the reader the grounds upon which conclusions are formed.” 


Mr. Symonds occupies a distinguished place among the minor 
prophets of culture, and his “ Studies of the Greek Poets” 
receives and deserves high praise from the crowd of devotees 
who worship at the shrine of good taste. The Spectator thus 
commences a eulogy tempered only by disagreement with 
doctrines contained in Mr. Symonds’ last chapter :— 


“Mr. Symonds gives us another welcome volume of that ‘ Culture- 
history’ (as the Germans call it) of which he is so skilled a writer, 
whether Greece or Italy be his immediate subject. A scholar himself, 
and acquainted with what scholars think and say, and combining with 
this knowledge a great—perhaps too great—esthetic and artistic taste 
and sentiment, he yet here, as in his other books, shows himself 
something more than a mere scholar or artist, in his habitual sympathy 
with and reference to the human life which underlies all literature, 
and makes it not merely a work of art, but an expression of the very 
life—the humanity—of him who wrote, of those for whom he wrote, 
and of those who in long following ages read him still.” 


The Hxaminer gives an analysis of the book, and if the 
remark that ‘‘ the style in which the volume is composed 
seems to us chastened to a degree hitherto unreached by 
its author” suggests the idea that the pruning-knife may 
still usefully be employed in lopping off, here and there, the 
flowers of Mr. Symonds’ rhetoric, the critic makes up for 
any slight reflection on his author’s style by a warm eulogy 
of that very last chapter which has not met with the approval 
of the theologically-minded Spectator. 


“This volume is undoubtedly the most thoughtful, the most earnest, 
and the most polished that Mr. Symonds has written. His last 
chapter, a summing-up of the argument of both books, and a summary 
of the course of religion and ethics through the ages, may bring him 
some abuse, and cannot but be regarded in many quarters with dis- 
pleasure. It is, notwithstanding, one of the manliest and soberest 
utterances that has been lately made, and will find more and more 
adherents as the light progresses and triumphs.” 


Thus the Hzaminer. He then quotes nearly the last words 
of the book, “with a profound sense of. their importance,” 
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and finally congratulates Mr. Symonds on having given “a 
better exposition of the whole duty of man,” than ‘ Mr. Pater’s 
celebrated formula about the economy of pulsations.” As Mr. 
Pater’s “celebrated formula” happens to be unknown to us, 
we cannot fully appreciate the force of the compliment. But 
the Hxaminer may, at any rate, be taken to imply, that Mr. 
Symonds’s exposition is far in advance of any of the more 
homely statements of duty which are more widely known, 
if not more celebrated, than Mr. Pater’s formula. 

The Saturday Reviewer avoids the pitfalls of theological 
controversy, controverts Mr. Symonds’s view of the likeness 
between ancient and modern chivalry, and fairly enough 
describes his merits as a writer and a critic :— 

“Tt is not to be denied that Mr. J. A. Symonds has a large acquaintance 
with the Greek poets, as well as with many modern ones. He has also 
great facility in handling his material, and, if an illustration occasionally 
runs away with him, he soon recovers his firmness of grasp and steadi- 
ness of equilibrium. His fulness and vigour are best shown in dealing 
with the dramatists and with Hesiod. With Homer he is somewhat 
less satisfactory. As regards Parmenides and the philosophic poets, 
or rather philosophers in verse, their connection with the rest of his 


subject is so purely one of external metrical form that we could have 
wished he had followed the authority of Horace— 


Non satis est puris versum perscribere verbis— 

and excluded them from the gallery of old poetic worthies. His 
opening chapter on Myths, seems to lack the comprehensive view which 
a more commanding standpoint might have enabled him to take.” 

With the last words of the passage cited we cannot agree, 
for Mr. Symonds’s chapter on myths is, in our judgment, the 
best chapter in his book, and as the critic omits to explain 
where the “commanding standpoint” is to be found, we are 
unable to say whether Mr. Symonds is to blame for missing 
it. The reviewer, however, hits the mark when he points to 
“facility” as the characteristic quality of Mr. Symonds’s mind. 
A certain ease is apparent in all he writes: He places without 
effort before his audience, or his readers, the main features of 
the great Greek dramas or poems. He selects, with consider- 
able skill, the right passages with which to illustrate his com- 
ments on the writers of Greece. His criticisms themselves, 
though never marked by originality, are always intelligible, 
and are generally characterized by good sense and good taste. 
We could, indeed, dispense with a certain amount of ex- 
clamatory eulogy—* Oh just, subtle, and mighty Homer, there 
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is nothing of Greek here more than of Hebrew, or of Latin or 
of German. It isall pure humanity.” These words close Mr. 
Symonds’s account of Penelope. They are enough to tempt 
an irascible critic to flmg the book into the fire, and deny to 
Mr. Symonds the sense and feeling which he undoubtedly 
possesses. A little reflection convinces an intelligent reader 
that Mr. Symonds’s own maturer judgment will, by omitting 
such passages as that quoted, ultimately make the style of his 
whole work as good as it generally is when his enthusiasm does 
not run away with his taste. 

Mr. Symonds will, we doubt not, ultimately become one of 
the best of that class of critics whose function it is to present 
to the public the best current sentiment of the day. Whether 
he will ever rise to the higher level of critics who, like 
Swinburne, throw the light of their own genius on the works 
of great writers, must, for the present, be doubtful. We are 
more struck by Mr. Symonds’s facility than by his power. 
It may further be worth while to caution him against an 
error into which the devotees of culture are specially liable 
to fall. Literary skill is not the same thing as logical power, 
and no amount of facility of expression will enable an author 
to deal with problems which are to be solved, if at all, only by 
thought and labour. Mr. Mill after meditating on the riddles 
of ethics and theology for a lifetime, left three short essays 
containing the mature result of his speculations on religion. 
Mr. Symonds in his last chapter deals offhand with half of the 
deepest problems of morals and divinity. It is hardly worth 
drawing out the reflections which the contrast suggests. We 
admit that to ask for arguments or reasons when you ought to 
be satisfied with epigrams or sentiments, lays any one who 
commits the error open to the fearful charge of Philistinism. 
Nevertheless, we venture to suggest that the topics of which 
Mr. Symonds treats in his last chapter, ought to be dealt with 
by reasoning and by reasoning alone, and that the statement 
of his ethical views is distinguished rather by bold assertion 
than by accurate argument. We can scarcely believe that it 
is worth Mr. Symonds’s while to desert the solid labour of 
criticism for the empty task of constructing statements of duty 
which surpass even the “ celebrated formula” of Mr. Pater. 


The real literary event of the quarter has been the conclu- 
sion of George Eliot’s story. The publication of “ Daniel 
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Deronda” serves, in fact, to give a certain distinction to what 
has otherwise proved adull season in regard to books, and to 
the comparative isolation of the work we must attribute some 
part of the eager and ample criticism which it has called forth. 
At a time of greater literary activity it would scarcely have 
been possible to bestow so much attention upon a single per- 
formance, and, although we do not suggest that the story has 
received more consideration than it deserves, it has certainly 
excited more detailed discussion than its author could have 
had a right to expect. Something of this is no doubt due to 
the chosen method of publication, upon the merits of which 
we have already expressed our opinion; but even admitting 
the value to an author of the periodical form of issue, we 
are still disposed to believe that the attention excited by 
‘‘Daniel Deronda” is altogether exceptional, and is to be 
ascribed no less to the general dearth of other important 
literary achievements, than to the merits of the work 
itself. 

It must be confessed, however, that the discussion, though 
ample, has not been entirely complimentary. Signs are not 
wanting to indicate an approaching change in the general 
estimate of the author’s powers, and in one quarter a directly 
hostile attitude has been assumed, but in such a manner as to 
leave the impression rather of literary prejudice than of 
deliberate critical judgment. The Athenceum has apparently 
made up its mind to withdraw its patronage from the author 
of ‘“ Romola,” and in order to prove by anticipation its 
diminished sense of the importance of her works, it has 
thrown in the various numbers of “ Daniel Deronda” to find 
a place gmong what are called “ Novels of the week.” All 
this, in a een prepares us for the rather tart and spiteful 
tone of the Atheneewm’s comments upon the story, and we are 
not surprised to observe the eagerness with which the writer 
leaps at each hint of failure, as at something long promised 
and long desired. ‘This attitude would be more endurable if 
the critic possessed the requisite literary power to make good 
his position, but, so far as can be judged from the chosen 
manner of criticism, he would seem to rely rather upon the 
supposed authority of the journal which he represents. 
Judgment is delivered with the implied conviction that literary 
law is secreted in the bosom of the Atheneum, a conviction 
that shows a failure to appreciate the new condition of literary 
16 
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criticism. Here, for example, is what the Atheneum has to 
say upon Book VIII. of “ Daniel Deronda ” :— 


“The catastrophe at which we had hinted has come at last: Mr. 
Grandcourt is dead; killed! Gwendolen’s own account of the death 
makes it an accident;—he was knocked overboard by the sail in 
‘coming about,’ when only the two of them were out sailing. She 
might have saved him by throwing him a rope for which he cried: she 
did not, and is haunted by his drowning face. She loves Deronda, but still 
without admitting it completely to herself. Deronda loves Mirah, also 
without full acknowledgment. Deronda has had an interview with his 
mother, Princess Halm-Eberstein, a Jewess by race, and formerly a 
great singer. Her first husband was a Jew, and Deronda was their 
legitimate son, though Deronda was not his real name. Both the 
Grandcourt catastrophe and the Princess episode are clumsily treated, 
and the novel, as a whole, may now be finally pronounced unworthy of 
the past and of the powers of George Eliot, inasmuch as Book VIII. 
cannot now redeem it from failure. We mean, of course, literary 


failure; for we are aware that it has been a magnificent financial 
success.” 


With the general effect of this judgment we have no fault 
to find, but the manner of its delivery is not to be commended. 
George Eliot’s is an honoured name in literature, and she has 
certainly done nothing to deserve the kind of taunt implied in 


the concluding sentence. It is a piece of intellectual foppery 
to hint a connection between the financial success of a book 
and its artistic defect, and it is surely unwise to be so frank in 
confession of desire, as to condemn, by anticipation, the con- 
cluding chapters of the novel. 

But although the Athenceum may claim a certain originality 
of manner, the substance of its eriticism is not very different 
from what may be found elsewhere. It presents, in an 
extreme and unconsidered form, a view now widely enter- 
tained, and which the most enthusiastic of George Eliot’s 
admirers are beginning, in part at least, to admit. It is, we 
suppose, inevitable that when such a change of feeling occurs, 
the defects of the particular work that has given occasion for 
its expression should be unduly exaggerated. Readers are apt 
rather to detect a failing power in their author, than to acknow- 
ledge the possibility of development in their own taste. They 
shun the belief that they can ever have admired what now, 
in the light of their better judgment, seems condemnable, and 
they therefore fall to heaping reproaches upon the unfortunate 
author for a supposed departure from his earlier and nobler 
ideal. Thus, in the case of George Eliot, very many of the 
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defects discovered for the first time in “ Daniel Deronda,” are 
in reality of the essence of the author’s style. They are ex- 
posed now because this is the first time they have been 
detected, but if the earlier enthusiasm had left room for 
criticism, they might as easily have been discovered in the 
earlier novels. 

A writer like George Eliot, entirely devoted to her art, and 
unremitting in the steady cultivation of her talent, does not of 
a sudden develop new and unsuspected qualities either of the 
good or evil sort, and it is both absurd and unjust to appeal, 
as the critic in the Atheneum has done, from the supposed 
worthlessness of her latest effort to the excellence of what has 
gone before. We can well understand that in her case, as in 
others, the advance of years might tend to give increased 
emphasis to the native defects of her work no less than to its 
virtues, and we cannot therefore be surprised to find that ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda ” is burdened, in an exceptional degree, with those 
awkward pedantries of style that nearly always prove too 
strong a temptation for the class of minds that strive to pre- 
serve an even balance between the rival claims of art and 
science. Again, it may be admitted that the success of a 
writer is variable, and that even the most brilliant writers are 
not uniformly successful in the realm either of poetry or 
fiction. But even admitting that ‘ Daniel Deronda” is not 
the best of George Eliot’s novels, that fact would not in itself 
be sufficient to prove a waning literary power. It may not 
be as good as “‘ Romola,” but we think that most students 
of her work will admit that it is very much better than 
“ Middlemarch,” which in turn was, by general consent, 
reckoned a better novel than “ Felix Holt.” On this disputed 
question of the progress or decay of George Hliot’s powers, 
we cannot do better than quote the opening sentences of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s article in the Academy, where the view we have 


been striving to urge is admirably expressed :— 


“Independently of its interest as a mere story, and as a vehicle for 
reflections, ‘Daniel Deronda’ is eminently interesting, because it 
presents in a fresh and brilliant light the merits as well as the faults 
of its writer—merits and faults which are here sharply accentuated, 
‘ and are not, as is too frequently the case, blurred and confused by the 
wearing of the plate. Both classes of peculiarities should be by this 
time pretty well known to the student of English letters. On the one 
hand, we are prepared to find, and we do find, an extraordinarily 
sustained and competent grasp of certain phases of character; a 
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capacity of rendering minute effects of light and shade, attitudes, 
transient moods of mind, complex feelings and the like, which is simply 
unparalleled in any other prose writer; an aptitude for minting sharply 
ethical maxims; »nd a wonderful sympathy with humanity, so far, at 
least, as it is congenial to the writer. On the wrong side of the account 
must be placed a tendency to talk about personages instead of 
allowing them to develop themselves, a somewhat lavish profusion of 
sententious utterance, a preference for technical terms in leu of the 
common dialect, which is the fitter language of the novelist, and a 
proneness to rank certain debateable positions and one-sided points 
of view among the truths to which it is safe to demand universal 
assent. To this black list must be alded some decided faults in 
style.” 


Here the notion of any sudden and unexpected decline of 
power is wisely rejected, and we are not invited to believe that 
in “ Daniel Deronda” George Eliot has, by some strange 
mischance, ceased to be herself, and become some one else, 
of whom George Eliot ought to be ashamed. Mr. Saintsbury, 
in fact, strikes a fortunate mean between the two extremes 
of the Athenceum and the Spectator, for, whereas the former 
wishes its readers to believe that the great novelist has lost 
all her former attributes of power, the latter affects to make 
out that we have in “ Daniel Deronda” an entirely new element, 
in which the earlier novels have been almost if not altogether 
wanting. Attentive students of the Spectator will not be 
surprised to learn that this new element is represented by 
an extraordinary advance in religious conviction. It would 
appear that George Eliot has never before developed such a 
conception of an over-ruling Providence as to satisfy the 
Spectator that she deserved to rank as a religious writer, but 
now, as we are assured, there is no longer any room for 
doubt or anxiety upon the matter. The uneasy misgivings 
of the journal are finally at rest, and although the religion of 
George Eliot is not, perhaps, all that the Spectator could 
desire, still it is so far potent as to endow her latest work with 
an entirely new and regenerate spirit. But we must allow 
the Spectator, upon a subject so delicate as this, to speak for 
itself, lest by some inadvertence we should do injustice to its 
views. We will not now go back to an earlier article, 
specially designed to celebrate this conversion of our great 
novelist, but will content ourselves merely with quoting a 
passage from the final review of the book. After pointing out 
certain minor peculiarities of “ Daniel Deronda” which help to 
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give it a special place among the author’s productions, the 
writer continues :— 


“* And last of all, no book of hers before this has breathed so distinctly 
religious a tone, so much faith in the power which overrules men’s 
destinies for purposes infinitely raised above the motives which actually 
animate them, and which uses the rebellion, and the self-will, and the 
petty craft of human unworthiness, only to perfect the execution of 
his higher ends, and to hasten his day of deliverance. It is true that 
so far as this book conveys the author’s religious creed, it is a purified 
Judaism—in other words, a devout Theism, purged of Jewish narrow- 
ness, while retaining the intense patriotism which pervades Judaism; 
and that the hero,—who is intended for an ideal of goodness as perfect 
as any to which man can reach at present,—evidently sees nothing 
in the teaching of Christ which raises Christianity above the purified 
Judaism of Mordecai’s vision. But however much we may differ from 
her here, it is not on such a difference that our estimate of the power 
or art of this fine tale can turn. So far as its art is concerned, there 
neither is nor can be any issue of a dogmatic nature embodied in it. 
But it would be as idle t» say that there is no conception of Providence 
or of supernatural guidance involved in the story, as to say the 


same of the (dipean trilogy of Sophocles. The art of this story is 
essentially religious.” 


And then, descending to confirm the general proposition 
by special instances, the writer adds :— 


“The struggle between evil and good for Gwendolen, her fear of 
the loneliness and vastness of the universe over which she can exert no 
influence, and the selfish plunge which she makes against all her in- 
stincts of right and purity, into a marriage in which she fancies she 
can get her own way, only to find that she has riveted on herself the 
grasp of an evil nature which she cannot influence at all, though every 
day makes her fear and hate that nature more; the counteracting 
influence for good which Deronda gains with her by venturing—as a 
mere stranger—to warn and help her against her gambling caprice, 
and thus identifying himself in her mind with those agencies of the 
universe beyond the control of her will which ‘ make for righteousness,’ 
to use Mr. Arnold's phrase ; and lastly, that disposal of events which 
always brings her within reach of Deronda’s influence when she most 
needs it, till good has gained the victory in her, and that influence, too, 
is withdrawn to make room for a more spiritual guidance—all this is 
told with a power and a confidence in the overshadowing of human 
lives by a higher control which is of the essence of the art of the story, 
and essentially religious. And still more essentially religious is that 

‘part of the tale which affects Deronda himself. His mother’s attempt 
to separate him in infancy from the Jewish people, whose narrowness, 
though a Jewess herself, she detested, and to get him the footing of 
an English gentleman; the effect which this parentless and ambiguous 
condition of life has in so training Deronda’s natural sensitiveness as 
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to make him study the habits, and wants, and feelings of others even 
before his own; the controlling power which brings him into special 
relations with his own people, though he does not know them to be his 
own people; the victory of conscience over his mother when a fatal 
disease strikes her, and she fulfils her father’s wishes, in spite of her 
own repulsion to them, by revealing to her son to what race he belongs, 
and what dreams of his future his Jewish grandfather had indulged; 
and most of all, the effect which human rebelliousness and self-will 
had in aiding rather than foiling those higher purposes against which 
they tried to make war—all this is told with a force that at times 
resembles that of the Hebrew prophet’s belief in the Eternal purposes, 
and at times that of the Greek tragedian’s mysterious trackings of that 
inscrutable power, which now seems to mock us with its irony, and 
now again to smile on us in compassion.” 


The literary criticism of the Spectator is nearly always 
deserving of respect, and there is enough in the article from 
which we have quoted to sustain a well-won reputation for 
subtle and sympathetic analysis. But in regard to the par- 
ticular question at issue, we confess to the thought that the 
journal has been guilty of an impertinence. It is to be re- 
gretted, we think, that a journal with a turn both for literary 
and theological criticism should not have continued to keep 
the two departments distinct. What is interesting to the one 
set of readers is not always acceptable to the other, and there 
is some danger lest in attempting to unite the two both should 
be needlessly sacrificed. Or, at any rate, if the functions are 
to be joined, a more fortunate occasion for their union might 
most certainly have been discovered. It would have been 
better to have begun by demonstrating that a sermon was likea 
story, than by attempting to prove that a story is like a sermon. 
For in the endeavour to enlist George Eliot in a kind of labour 
for which she has never shown any particular fitness, the 
writer who has been entrusted with the conduct of the experi- 
ment has been forced to strain the facts to fit his theory. We 
fail to discover in Daniel Deronda any special featurewhich could 
be taken to support the Spectator’s assumed discovery, with 
theimplied suggestion of former failure in regard to the expres- 
sion of the religious spirit. In ‘‘ Romola,”’ where the figure of 
Savonarola overshadows the entire story, and where his teach- 
ing is a potent influence upon the central character, there is 
surely more to warrant such a theory as the Spectator now 
indulges, than the later novel can show. But the Spectator, 
always wilful in matters of theology, prefers to treat the 
novelist’s career in something of the spirit of a Revivalist, and 
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insists upon detecting a particular epoch of conversion, in 
order that the religious triumph may appear more significant. 
This kind of thing may possibly be acceptable to a certain 
class of readers ; but it must, we should fancy, be profoundly 
irritating to the author, who has certainly afforded no kind of 
pretext for the attack. As against the Spectator’s somewhat 
strained interpretation of Gwendolen’s character, we will place 
the less fanciful analysis of Mr. Saintsbury. He is not less 
appreciative of the artistic triumph, but he is wise enough to 
confine himself to the purely artistic element of his author’s 
work :— 


“In the matter of character, then, we find two signal triumphs of 
portraiture. The part of Gwendolen Harleth is throughout an over- 
whelming success: and the minutest and least friendly examination 
will hardly discover a false note or a dropped stitch. Her self-willed 
youth; the curious counterfeit of superiority in intellect and character 
which her self-confidence and her ignorance of control temporarily give 
her; her instant surrender at the touch of material discomfort; the 
collapse of her confidence in the presence of a stronger spirit; the help- 
less outbursts of self-pity, of rage, of supplication, which follow that 
collapse ; the struggle between blind hatred and almost equally blind 
glimmerings of conscience ; the torrent of remorse and final prostration 
of will—are all imagined with a firmness, and succeed each other with 
an undoubted right of sequence, which cannot but command admira- 
tion. The husband is almost equally admirable; indeed, one’s admi- 
ration is here increased by the perception that the hand which is so 
faithful is distinctly unfriendly, and that the author would like us to 
detest Grandcourt. Yet there is not the slightest exaggeration in the 
portrait, as he appears before us, acting with strict politeness to his 
wife, in no way violent towards her (if we except the occasional use of 
somewhat forcible language), and employing, for the purposes of his 
refined tyranny, nothing stronger than the methods of ‘ awful rule and 
right supremacy.’ If he should appear to anyone all the more detest- 
able, it may be suggested that it is difficult for any husband to extricate 
himself handsomely from the position of being hated by his wife and 
having that hatred confided to a bewitching rival.” 


With the single exception of the extract from the Atheneum, 
we have chosen to quote only the more favourable opinions of 
the reviews, and we have done this because the little that we 
have to add on our own behalf must bear a different com- 
plexion. We are not of those who believe that George Eliot 
has suddenly fallen from a lofty eminence; and perhaps the 
main cause of our scepticism on this point may be found in the 
fact that we have never regarded with any enthusiasm the kind 
of elaborate art that she professes. We do not think that 
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‘‘ Daniel Deronda” is as good as the best of her novels, but 
we are convinced that its worst faults may be matched in any 
one of her former works. As an artist, George Ehot seems to 
us to labour under the gravest of all disabilities, in never 
rightly apprehending the distinction between art and science. 
She constantly forgets that while it is the main purpose of the 
student of science to seek truth, the supreme object of the 
artist is to preserve life; and in her neglect of this distinction 
she is too often tempted to kill her characters for the sake of 
their anatomy. A true artist, with the delight in beauty over- 
powering all other desires. would sooner keep the freshness of 
the flower unspoiled than perfect his knowledge of its intricate 
roots ; but with George Eliot it is the root itself that is precious, 
and she is careless if the blossom fade so long as she is able to 
lay bare and make known the ways of its growth. Thus it 
always happens in her work that the presentation of character 
is hmited by her critical knowledge. The life that she images 
never outruns the control of her analysis, and therefore it never 
acquires any reflection of that sense of mystery which belongs 
to the life of the actual world. In every great work of art, no 
matter how simple its theme, something of this mystery remains, 
for there is always a point where the vision of the artist escapes 
from the pursuit of science to bring back an image that is fair 
without explanation. The facts of life rightly apprehended are 
always larger than any proffered interpretations of them, and 
the remembrance of this should serve as a restraint upon the 
kind of analysis that affects to be complete; but in the art of 
George Eliot, science seems to exercise an unfailing dominion, 
not because its mastery is really complete, but because the 
little added truths that would make the picture magical 
have never been seized, and are never reproduced by the 
artist. 

This tendency to subject the delight in beauty to the 
pursuit of truth has, we think, been steadily growing upon 
George Eliot from the date of her earliest works. There came 
a time, indicated by the publication of the “ Spanish Gypsy,”’ 
when she seems to have been partly sensible of her own defect, 
and to have sought escape from it by taking refuge in the very 
sanctuary of literary art where the claims of science were 
indeed inadmissible. But the novelist’s essay in poetry only 
tended to bring into stronger relief the inherent limitations 
of her imagination, and those who had before refused to admit 
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any grave defect, were now compelled to recognize how entirely 
_ the scientific spirit dominated the sense of beauty, which, in 
poetry at least, must always be supreme. The subsequent 
result of her failure as a poet, seems to have been to intensify 
the defects which made that failure inevitable. She returned 
to the practice of novel writing more than ever burdened with 
the weight of a complicated critical apparatus, and the in- 
fluence of this scientific spirit has now so far gained dominion 
over her art, that its presence may be detected no less in 
minute tricks of style than in the invention of character and 
conduct of the story. The manner of the writing, no less than 
the matter, attests the overthrow of the artist, and triumph of 
the scientific student, and this triumph is so complete that the 
very dialect of the lecture theatre is summoned to give effect to 
the author’s reflections upon life and society. 

It would be easy to illustrate this general criticism of 
George Eliot’s style by reference to the present work, but we 
prefer to dwell for a moment upon the large questions of 
character that are suggested by the novel. The principal 
success of the book is on all hands admitted to be the creation 
of Gwendolen, and its gravest failure Daniel Deronda himself, 
but although this is the opinion of the critics, we much doubt 
whether it is also the opinion of George Eliot herself. She 
would probably find satisfaction in these very elements of her 
hero’s portrait that has made the picture unendurable to her 
readers. The nainful consciousness of the art reflecting in the 
subject a moral self-consciousness even more painful still, 
would doubtless have attractions for her which she fails to 
communicate to others. What makes Deronda so complete 
an artistic failure is, that his nature, as it is exposed to us, 
is a mere diagram of interesting moral ideas ; but it is pro- 
bable that the author intended that his actions should thus 
respond, with almost mechanical precision, to their ideal, and 
she is doubtless well pleased to have added no single trait 
that is not explicable by the philosophies of which she retains 
the key. 

But even from the author’s own point of view we fancy 
there was room for more complete success than has been 
attained. The Hebrew element in the story, though it imparts 
an original flavour to the progress of romance, somewhat in- 
juriously affects the admiration we are expected to feel for the 
central character. The ideal to which he pledges himself is 
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vague, and yet its spiritual importance is asserted with almost 
wearying emphasis, while on one point we are left so far in 
doubt that we are never certain whether Deronda married a 
Jewess in order that he might the more easily take the Jews 
back to Jerusalem, or whether he took up with this enterprise 
merely as a means of winning his wife. In the siturtion that 
is presented by his abandonment of Gwendolen and attach- 
ment to the insignificant Mirah, the author appears to have 
intended to remforce the philosophy that forms the motive of 
“The Spanish Gypsy.” According to this philosophy, the ex- 
clusive prejudices of race, if not of caste, must be obeyed; 
but whether George Eliot means that they ought to be obeyed 
or merely that they are too strong to resist, we cannot rightly 
understand. She would seem now and then to imply that it 
was by some divinely-ordained fate that Deronda, a Jew, found 
a Jewess for a wife, and that even if he had preferred Gwen- 
dolen it would still have been his duty to abandon her. As a 
fact, however, he does not prefer Gwendolen, and if by this 
we are intended to understand that Jews of noble aspirations, 
even though unconscious of their origin, will naturally prefer 
Jewesses, then the theory requires more confirmation than this 
single instance can afford. We incline, in short, to the opinion 
that the set of ideas of which Mordecai is the exponent, forma 
very serious disturbance to the progress even of such art as 
George Eliot can command, and we take leave to doubt whether 
such a law as is hinted here and in the “‘ Spanish Gypsy ” can 
tend at all to the nobility of life. It can easily be understood 
how the neglect of these stronger traditions of birth and race 
may import tragedy into the world, but that is scarcely an 
ideal reason for such acquiescence in their control as George 
Ehot would seem to counsel. The life of any great soul is 
made up of conflict with conditions like these, a conflict which 
at a moment of crisis may become tragical in its consequences. 
Such conflict, with its resulting suffering, are to the true 
artist intensely precious; but if we understand aright the 
teaching of George Eliot it would seem to counsel quiet ac- 
ceptance of these conditions, against which the highest natures 
have again and again rebelled, and there is a suggestion that 
a divine fate will finally lead the victim to a knowledge of such 
conditions even where he has been happily ignorant of their 
existence. 
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There is one point of resemblance, and only one, between 
“ Daniel Deronda” and ‘‘ The Prime Minister,” and that is sup- 
plied rather by the publisher than the author. Mr. Trollope has 
perhaps a better justification for issuing his work in parts than 
can be found for George Eliot, because in his case the suspense 
is so easily borne that intervals of delay are almost to be 
regarded in the light of a relief. ‘ Madam, I can wait,” said 
Dr. Johnson to the lady who had assured him that “‘ the baby 
would be down directly,”’ and we confess that our own attitude 
in regard to Mr. Trollope’s novel has not been very different 
from that of the heartless Doctor. We have felt always about 
the “ Prime Minister” that we could wait; and even if some 
accident had deprived us of some one or two of the eight 
volumes, the loss we think could have been borne with be- 
coming resignation. ) 

Reading Mr. Trollope’s novels is very like looking out of 
the window. It is an occupation that can be taken up at any 
time, and is never enslaving. Again, the man whose view of 
things is limited by his gaze out of window, must not hope to 
penetrate very deeply into the secrets of existence, and in like 
manner the student of Mr. Trollope must be content with odd 
scraps of superficial knowledge about men and women, scraps 
of knowledge which the author pieces together in a manner 
calculated rather to cover than to reveal any profounder truth. 
There is, of course, no objection to this method of interpreting 
the human comedy so long as the portraiture of manners is 
carried out with sufficient brilliancy of execution; but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Trollope does not possess that needful resource of 
wit and satire, and the consequence is that his portraiture is 
just a little duller than the life it images. And considering 
what kind of life he does image, this is saying much. If the 
scenes he described or the characters he strove to present were 
attractive in themselves, the reader might pardon the dulness 
of the historian; but seeing that Mr. Trollope, with a fatal 
instinct, always selects the very dreariest phases of life that 
England offers, there is no way by which the reader can escape 
from the punishment designed for him. Between the method 
of the artist and his material the agreement is unfortunately 
complete, and the combined effect of both has been to produce 
in the case of “ The Prime Minister,” one of the very dreariest 
pieces of literature that it has ever been our fortune or misfor- 
tune to meet. 
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We feel the less reluctance to give frank expression to this 
view of Mr. 'l'rollope’s art, from the fact that in the present 
instance our opinion is supported by one of the oldest and 
staunchest of Mr. Trollope’s admirers. The Spectator’s belief 
in the novelist has always been of the strongest and most 
affectionate kind. It almost ranks with the same journal’s faith 
in Mr. Gladstone, although it has always been accompanied by 
a sufficient amount of discriminating analysis to distinguish a 
mere friendship from a passion. And yet this is what the 
Spectator has to say of “'The Prime Minister” :— 


“This is not one of Mr. Trollope’s pleasanter novels. It contains 
some pleasant chapters, full of characters whom we have all met, of 
incidents so natural as almost to seem undeserving of record, and of 
acute and humorous observations; but the book, as a whole, is tainted 
with the defect which characterizes its author’s more recent stories, 
the disposition to attribute to the majority of mankind an inherent 
vulgarity of thought. Lopez, the hero, is simply intolerable, not 
because he is a criminal, for his criminality is not made prominent, but 
because he is such a ‘ cad,’ that it is nearly impossible the heroine should 
have loved him, and quite impossible that he should ever have been 
mistaken for a gentleman. In his love-making and his jealousy, his 
efforts to bully, and his intercourse with his friends, he is always a 
‘snob’ of the lowest type, who excites no feeling but loathing of the 
most contemptuous and irritated kind. We should respect him more if 
he struck his wife, or went in for some bold swindle. We can hardly 
believe in such a man entering good society, or standing for Parliament, 
or winning any decent girl, much less one intended to be so charming 
and over-sensitive as Emily Wharton. He is not redeemed by any 
single trait—for the love he is said to bear his wife never evinces itself 
in any act—not even the poor one of capacity to endure the failure of 
his own schemes. He is a mere rogue, and a rogue of the most ordinary 
and feeble type, scarcely better worth analysis than the last ‘ welsher” 
who complains that the mob have torn his coat to ‘ ribbins.’ The reader 
is glad when he is dead, not merely from dislike to the man, but from 
relief that Mr. Trollope cannot employ so coarsely-conceived a character 
again, or weary us any longer with his sordid and ill-planned schemings 
for cash, or position, or respect. We feel no sympathy with him even 
when he dies, for we perceive instinctively that he never would have 
killed himself, or killing himself, would have carefully avoided a mo- 
ment when his death was such a convenience to all. The heroine is not 
much better. She is not vulgar, indeed, in speech or thought, but she 
must have had a trace of vulgarity in her to worship such a man; she 
finds him out very easily, and her repentance for her blunder, when he has 
been removed from her path, is overstrained and silly. It is impossible 
to feel any interest in her woes or those of her father, who, after violent 
Opposition to the match, permits her to marry without an inquiry into 
her lover’s means; who, utterly distrusting this lover, believes all he 
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tells him about a favourite son; and who, loving his daughter as the 
apple of his eye, is perpetually treading on her mental corns. He dis- 
cusses her future with her good lover as if she were an acquaintance, 
and urges her marriage as if his own object were to be rid of a burden.” 


It is, of course, quite possible for Mr. Trollope to reply 
that he intended to excite the contempt for the particular 
character which is here so energetically expressed. But the 
Spectator does not leave the novelist this loophole. Following 
up the attack with all the ardour characteristic of a former 
friend, the writer proceeds to add, that what is true of Lopez 
is also true of the other creations, who are by no means in- 
tended either to be villains or ‘‘ cads.” 


“The Whartons and Lopez are, however, new characters, and the 
reader who dislikes them has lost nothing except the pleasure of believ- 
ing that Mr. Trollope could create pleasant people for ever; but he 
has chosen also to smirch old characters, people who have become a 
possession of the reading world, and whom he had no right to degrade 
in its estimation. Mr. Palliser has become Duke of Omnium and 
Prime Minister, and is in the process changed for the worse to a degree 
which could never have occurred. He was also over-sensitive and over- 
fidgety, but he never before was overbearing, unjust, and as far as he 
can be—for he retains a certain dignity of demeanour—vulgar. His 
entire bearing towards his leader in the House of Commons, Sir Orlando 
Drought, is vulgarly insolent. It is true, Sir Orlando provokes this 
treatment, for he is a man who, being an old politician and leader of 
the House, and full of ideas of his own importance, still condescends 
to complain formally to the Premier that the Premier’s wife does not 
ask him to dinner—a simply impossible incident—and in all political 
interviews is a pretentious ‘snob;’ but still, no Premier ever snubbed 
his first colleague as the Duke of Omnium snubs poor Sir Orlando, 
when he ventures to suggest that the Cabinet should have a policy in 
regard to county suffrage. There is bad drawing in the whole scene, 
and entire failure to perceive what relations are and are not possible 
among English political men.” 


We think that this criticism, and more that follows to the 
like effect, is both just and moderate; but we doubt whether 
the Spectator would be disposed to acknowledge to the full 
the kind of inherent defect in Mr. Trollope which has ren- 
dered the present result inevitable. ‘The truth is, that Mr. 
Trollope has been overtaken by the fate that threatens every 
writer whose vision is not fortified by imagination. What is 
here acknowledyed to be true of ‘The Prime Minister” is 
also true in a greater or less degree of every novel he has 
written. The vulgarity of which the Spectator complains is in 
fact inseparable from a shallow and imperfect vision of the 
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world. Nothing is vulgar either in the writer’s art or the 
painter’s, if it is seen with penetration and refinement; and 
on the other hand, no picture, no matter what its subject, can 
be other than vulgar where these qualities are wanting. Mr. 
Trollope’s writings are constantly illustrative of this truth, 
and the depth of dulness to which they often descend is only 
accessible to a mind that is lacking in the imaginative faculty. 
For it is too often forgotten that the imagination is as neces- 
sary to the right apprehension of fact as to the rendering of 
fancy. Here lies the vital and eternal distinction between 
good art and bad, between what is vulgar and what is refined. 
Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day ” is concerned with a subject which 
is genteel compared with many of the subjects chosen by 
Hogarth or the painters of the Dutch school. It is not vulgar, 
because it is a view of the Epsom revel, but because it bears 
witness to a vulgar and superficial vision of the theme. And 
in like manner Mr. Trollope’s characters are vulgar, and the 
world they inhabit mean and dull, because the artist’s vision 
of both is shallow and imperfect. With the same materials, 
other writers better equipped with the indispensable gift of 
the imagination could produce an exquisite picture strong as 
a painted satire by Hogarth, or delicate and tender as a Dutch 
courtyard by De Hooyhe. And the worst of Mr. Trollope’s 
failure is, that by the superficial reader it is accepted for 
success. To ordinary eyes a coarse rendering of nature is 
always more readily identified than one that is more refined. 
Realism is an unstable term, that varies in significance accord- 
ing to the capacity of the beholder; and those whose view of 
nature is most imperfect are apt to be outraged by the appa- 
rent falsehood of a more comprehensive and faithful vision. 

It is easy to perceive how this law acts in the case of the 
novelist. A writer like Mr. Trollope is declared to be photo- 
graphic in his fidelity to nature, merely because he omits 
in his picture what his critic has never perceived in nature ; 
while a writer hike Mr. Meredith, whose realism is searching, 
is denounced as fantastic and improbable. We have mentioned 
the name of Mr. Meredith because between his novel of 
“ Beauchamp’s Career” and “The Prime Minister” there is 
some opportunity of comparison. Both stories are closely 
interwoven with contemporary politics, and in both there is 
an attempt to combine human portraiture with the interpre- 
tation of the wider intellectual movement of the time. But 
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with these common qualities, the results are strangely divergent. 
In Mr. Meredith’s novel the characters and their surroundings 
are linked together by deep and subtle bonds of association. 
We are made to understand that it is not by any accident 
that Beauchamp is made the representative and exponent of 
his epoch. The dominant ideas of the time are in him as well 
as about him, and the pressure of the modern intellectual and 
political life is made the instrument by which the author’s 
creations are developed. In Mr. Trollope’s novel, on the 
other hand, the introduction of politics is fortuitous, and 
the result presents the kind of association that we may see 
upon a village sign-board where the artist has unsuccessfully 
laboured to connect and harmonize the alien elements of the 
sign. Neither part of the novel seems to be at all helpful 
to the other. The individual characters do not serve to inform 
or enliven the world of political ideas, nor do these ideas tend 
with any special force to develop their exponents. Mr. 
Trollope does not often miss an opportunity of girding at 
the writers of the daily papers, but in honest candour, his 
treatment of kindred subjects can scarcely be distinguished 
from theirs. As we read of the changes of Mr. Trollope’s 
ministry the impression is much the same as when we read 
of the similar event in actual life, with the single but significant 
distinction that the mere record of fact cannot fail of a certain 
interest which fiction can ouly claim by virtue of deeper insight 
into human circumstances and human passions than a news- 
paper can affect to provide We are uncertain how far Mr. 
Trollope would be complimented by the remark, but we 
seriously believe that if the Duke of Omnium were a living 
person, and his ministry a reality, the comments of the daily 
papers upon its fortunes would be almost identical with the 
political portion of “ The Prime Minister.” For it must be 
confessed when the claim is made that the author possesses the 
knack of verisimilitude in little things. The value of his 
portraiture is, in fact, in the inverse ratio of the importance of 
its object ; and if he were a painter, and we were called upon to 
criticise his performance, we should be disposed to say of it 
_ very much what Mr. Ruskin said of Mr. Tadema’s Roman 
picture, that the accessories of still life were better than the 
costume, and the costume better than the fact and form. 

Of those portions of the novel which come more properly 
within the scope_of imaginative art, it is not possible to speak 
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even with this moderate satisfaction. Mr. Trollope has 
evidently a genuine interest in English politics, and he finds 
a sincere enjoyment in presenting in a mimic world a faithful 
picture of the petty occurrences that beset the progress of 
constitutional government. In the execution of this part 
of his task he sometimes discovers a certain humorous 
shrewdness of criticism that is sufficiently amusing if not 
astonishingly profound, and as he records the little jealousies 
and small ambitions of aspiring politicians the attention of the 
reader is pleasantly arrested. But when Mr. Trollope passes 
from the study of the British Constitution to the portraiture 
of living men and women, the extreme poverty of his artistic 
resource is confessed. We find in this novel a set of new 
creations that may fairly be taken to illustrate the writer’s 
method and means. ‘These are the family of Whartons, and 
the aforesaid Ferdinand Lopez, whose vulgarity has so pained 
the Spectator, and when we consider what these people are, 
and how little is made of them, it is hard to guess for what 
their beneficent creator summoned them into the world. 
Lopez is supposed to be the connecting link between the 
purely social and the political parts of the novel, and his 
vulgar fascinations are supposed to have sway in both realms. 
In the first he is the Adonis who engages the temperate 
affections of Miss Emily Wharton, a young lady who inherits 
all the dulness and stupidity of Mr. Trollope’s typical heroine. 
Under the various trials of fortune to which the author 
submits her, this young lady develops a kind of passionless 
placidity which we are thankful to believe is very much rarer 
in actual life than in Mr. Trollope’s novels. What the artistic 
motive may have been in thus showering down evils upon this 
half-animate exponent of middle-class dulness, we do not 
pretend to say, but so far as the moral of her fate can be 
discerned, it is to serve as a warning to romantic young ladies 
not to be led away by the fascinations of Jewish stockbrokers 
who bear a foreign name. It is new to us to be told that 
this class does really threaten the peace of colourless heroines, 
but according to the course of the novel it would seem that 
the only way of escape from their clutches is for the colourless 
heroine to marry a completely colourless hero of her father’s 
choosing, for whom she has confessedly no hking whatever, 
and whose supposed merits have finally to be forced into 
prominence by the recollection of the villany of Lopez. 
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What makes this poor harmless girl’s fate all the harder is that 
she really never rebelled against any one. To Mr. Wharton, 
her father, an equity barrister with a dignity of the parochial 
kind, and a perverse stupidity in regard to worldly affairs, 
which we must suppose characteristic of his profession, the 
wretched Emily is uniformly obedient. She refuses absolutely 
to abandon her lover, it is true, but on the other hand she 
equally refuses to marry without her father’s consent, and such 
is the effect of the touching spectacle which such conduct 
offers, that the shrewd equity barrister at last consents to the 
match, without taking any care whatever to inquire into the 
suitor’s worldly means. This fatuous conduct on the part of 
the shrewd barrister is the villain’s opportunity, and having 
secured the hand of Miss Wharton he enters upon a nefarious 
career that finally leads him to commit suicide at Willesden 
Junction. Mr, Trollope is never so weak as when he strains 
himself to be strong, and the attempt, by the naive device of 
suicide at Willesden Junction, to endow the career of Lopez 
with something of tragic significance, is an artistic failure of 
the most pitiable kind. But it would be idle to select indi- 
vidual characters or particular incidents out of a novel that 
appears, in any worthy artistic sense, to be altogether chaotic 
and aimless. At every point in the story the author fails to 
make his purpose felt, and when we reach the conclusion, 
we are no nearer than when we began to a true understanding 
of its significance, either as an instrument for the development 
of character, or a vehicle for the expression of ideas. 

Surely in such an example as this the license of prose 
fiction goes too far. If the idea of art in connection with 
novel-writing is not altogether abandoned, an author is bound 
to make his story something more than a desultory chronicle 
of insignificant events. He is bound to demonstrate to his 
readers that he has set out with some grasp of his subject as 
a whole, and that in choice of incident, as well as in delinea- 
tion of character, he is working in obedience to some worthy 
artistic idea. He is bound to prove that the circumstances he 
selects are of service to his characters, and that in guiding 
his legend this way or that, he has been governed by the 
desire to test and reveal certain individual qualities. If he 
have not this purpose and desire, then we fail to see how 
novel-writing is superior to special reporting. Both alike 


have a claim to be regarded as fiction, and both, we may 
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assume, are founded on fact; while there is this further ele- 
ment of resemblance, that in neither case does the author know 
what use to make of the facts he has collected. All he can do 
is to report them. 


In regard to the general conduct of a story, the author of 
“‘ Cripps the Carrier” may fairly come in for a share of this 
condemnation. Mr. Blackmore no less than Mr. Trollope— 
and in some sense more markedly than Mr. Trollope—fails to 
assume complete artistic control of his legend. Its incidents 
are rather a hindrance than a help to him, and he is evidently 
most at his ease when he is able to rid himself of its impor- 
tunities, and devote himself quietly either to the observation 
of the ways of nature or to the study of some character whose 
personality is unaffected by the need of any story to tell. It 
is, indeed, oddly characteristic of Mr. Blackmore’s method, 
that Cripps, the hero of the present novel, should be, in fact, 
no hero at all. All the supposed interest of the legend is 
entirely independent of his existence, and although he is 
employed by the author as an agent in the development of the 
plot, this is rather by way of concession to popular prejudice, 
and is by no means essential to the author’s method of por- 
traiture. Cripps would have been a most admirable and 
enjoyable study of rustic life, whatever the chosen circum- 
stances of his career; and his attachment to a foolish and 
improbable story, is so purely mechanical, that we are able 
completely to separate the two parts of the picture, and to 
accept the one while we reject the other. As a student of 
the quiet ways of nature, Mr. Blackmore discovers a keenness 
and fineness of observation which are unique in modern fiction. 
His realism is loving and minute, comprehending all the most 
delicate truths of his subject, and working with so much 
careful and judicious elaboration, that the picture seems to 
renew the very scent and breath of the painted scene. This 
kind of veracity, which tells of long and watchful association 
with nature, and of a knowledge that is only to be gained by 
individual experience and research, is widely different from 
Mr. Trollope’s rough fidelity to the facts that are within every- 
body’s ken. ‘The one kind of realism carries with it the 
impression of affectionate regard; and we know from the 
result that the artist who has seen so much must have loved 
deeply, while the other is the mere mechanical enumeration of 
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truths that no vision however careless can miss, and from 
which we can learn nothing worthy either of the artist or his 
theme. The effect of Mr. Blackmore’s careful painting is very 
fairly appreciated by a writer in the Saturday Review :— 


“In ‘Cripps the Carrier,’ as in ‘ Alice Lorraine’ and others of Mr. 
Blackmore’s novels, an ingenious, if somewhat fantastic, plot is set off 
by the more solid excellence of extraordinary observation of character, 
a keen sense of humour, and, what is all-important for the back- 
ground, the liveliest notes of scenery, seasons, and other such sur- 
roundings. Half the scene is laid in Oxfordshire woodlands and 
villages, the other half in the old University city with which so many 
readers are familiar. Follow the author into the country, and in 
winter he makes you feel the driving snow and binding east winds of 
1838, the longest frost of the century after 1813-14. By the time we 
are accustomed to all its phenomena the ground unbinds, and we scent 
the spring-flowers of the wood-lawns, or thread the paths of the forest 
as it goes through its stages of unfolding leafage with a sense of 
diverse lights and shades. When the scene changes to academic and 
unacademic Oxford, we have the ascetic young don who placed the 
chief good in celibacy, fasting, and an afternoon tramp of fifteen miles; 
the butler of Brasenose, the undergraduate addicted to ratting and 
tooling a coach, and the lingo of the denizens of the market. It is 
not, however, merely such realities as these that. constitute the charm 
of the book. A stirring story is interwoven with these familiar scenes, 
and skilful hands hold the threads that are our clue through the laby- 
rinth to the close.” 


The Spectator, accepting the suggestion of a friend, speaks 
of Mr. Blackmore as ‘‘ Wordsworth in prose ;” but while this 
phrase gives in one sense an extravagant estimate of his 
powers, in another it scarcely does justice to the particular 
aims of his art. For we must go back to an earlier time to 
discover a model for Mr. Blackmore’s fresh and impartial 
delight in the things of nature. Wordsworth approached 
the object of his worship always with a premeditated deter- 
mination to discover in natural beauty a deeper spiritual sense. 
He was not content merely to watch and observe and collect 
truth after the manner of Mr. Blackmore. His powers in this 
direction were undoubtedly great, and by right of a finer and 
higher imaginative gift, he knew better than Mr. Blackmore 
how, out of many minute truths, to select the most magical 
and significant. But with all Wordsworth’s love for nature, 
it was always subordinate to a regard for his own personality, 
and he used the shapes of nature as a means by which this 
personality might be expressed. 
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Wordsworth was an egotist and Mr. Blackmore is rot, and 
accordingly we have in Mr. Blackmore’s writing the sense of 
an earlier and more complete repose than the great lake poet 
could command. In place of thoughts and emotions about 
nature we have nature herself, with all the refreshment that 
comes of a direct and faithful vision of the outward world. 
Mr. Blackmore's attitude is, in truth, a very timely protest 
against the vice of overthinking. He does not kill the flower 
in order that he may dissect its petals, but, content with the 
beauty of its growth, he contrives to reproduce for his readers 
some of the magic of an unspoiled vitality, and as the result 
of this affectionate but not too curious a regard, we find in Mr. 
Blackmore a much wider and more minute knowledge than the 
more speculative student can generally boast. Not being 
absorbed by the pursuit of his own philosophies, he is able 
to throw himself completely into the labour and delight of 
observation, and thus his love of nature finds utterance not in 
profound analysis, but in the storage of minute and significant 
truths, so carefully packed as to retain the very perfume of the 
fields in which they have been gathered. There is, it must be 
confessed, no kind of literary art so restful as this, and at the 
present time the beauty and value of such writing is more than 
ever deserving of recognition. In an age over-heated by its 
own theories, when we are beset with writers who have gospels 
to preach, or subtle explanations of human conduct to offer, it 
is a pleasure sometiméds to be carried out into the very heart of 
nature, and forget the conflict of ideas amid the rustling of 
leaves, and the myriad movements of the careless outward 
world. 

The power that Mr. Blackmore displays in the description 
of scenery he also exhibits in the treatment of rustic character. 
Here the observation is just as keen, and there is added to it 
besides a delicate humour, that is content itself, and makes the 
reader content, with the most unobtrusive methods of display. 
The artist is never tempted to disturb the veracity of his 
portraiture for the sake of giving a heightened colour to his 
picture, and yet so fine and true is his perception, that he 
seldom fails to make the humour tell upon this side of Mr. 
Blackmore’s talent. We cannot do better than quote the 
Spectator, with whom, save for the Wordsworth comparison, 
we find ourselves in complete accord. The Spectator, it will 
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be seen, also bears out what has been said in regard to the 
general plan of the story :— 


“Nothing would be easier than to turn the story before us into 
ridicule. The plot is an absurd one; we do no injury to any one by 
telling it, because the sooner the reader’s mind is thorougbly disabused 
of the idea that there is any connection between it and the charm of 
the book the better. The whole situation turns on the capture and 
imprisonment (in a pretty cottage, under the custody of a relative) of 
a@ young girl, one Grace Oglander, only daughter of the squire of 
Beckley. The girl is really never more than seven miles from her own 
home, but is made to believe she is at least thirty, and that her father 
is gone suddenly to the West Indies, while the poor old man is per- 
suaded that his child is dead, probably murdered. Andall this scheming 
goes on, of course, under the direction and for the benefit of a bad 
lawyer. The incidents are so improbable that we have little doubt they 
owe their origin to some fugitive record of fact, but fact belonging to 
an older, or to put it more correctly, a younger world than that with 
which Mr. Blackmore deals. One of the main defects of the story is, 
that we are perpetually imagining ourselves back in at least the middle 
of the eighteenth century, while the dates given are those of barely 
forty years ago. Well, perhaps we hardly do realize the vast strides 
made by civilization during this latter half of the present century. It 
is difficult to remember that forty years ago telegrams were unknown, 
and the dreams of honest villagers undisturbed by the scream of the 
railway whistle or the presence of the school inspector. It was another, 
world into which men and women were born then, but yet we hardly 
think lawyers’ sons not yet twenty went forth to woo in sprig-patterned 
velvet waistcoats and cut-away coats, or that sensible and high-spirited 
maidens could remain in utter ignorance for many months of the simple 
fact that they were within a few miles’ distance of their own homes; nor 
that a whole household would desert panic-stricken at the thought of 
typhus, and leave a kind master to his fate. All these things, and 
much more to the same effect, are inconsistencies and even artistic 
blunders, to which all the author’s consummate skill fails to reconcile 
us; and yet they are all a mere nothing, when weighed against the true 
charm of the story. Mr. Blackmore has reproduced for us the sleepy 
atmosphere of the quiet old village till the very thought of it rests us. 
The quiet place had to carry on some intercourse with the outer world, 
and did it by help of its carrier, and this carrier was none other than 
Cripps, the hero of our story,—Cripps, whose family for generations 
had been named after the books of the Bible, ‘in their just canonical 
sequence,’ while the girls ‘were baptized into the Apocrypha, or even 
the Epistles.’ Under such circumstances, we can hardly be surprised 
if Leviticus Cripps, getting his name corrupted into ‘ Ticus,’ received a 
warp in his nature at the same time. Could a man be expected to 
stand upright under such a patronymic? But Carrier Cripps had no 
affinity of soul with his less-favoured brother ; he was a thoughtful 
man, and a kind-hearted man. ‘In the crown of his hat he always 
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carried a monthly calendar, gummed on cardboard ; and opposite almost 
every day he had dots or round O’s or crosses, which each to his steady 
mind meant something,’ A great authority this man, at the village 
‘public,’ and we have a scene, than which we know nothing finer of its 
kind out of ‘Silas Marner,’ in which ‘the public of the public’ sit in 
judgment on the non-appearance of the squire’s daughter.” 


The Saturday Review is, strange to say, very much less 
critical in its praise. It is odd to find the relative positions of 
the two journals so entirely reversed; but in the present 
instance the writer in the Review seems to have abandoned 
himself to an unrestrained enthusiasm that will, we think, be 
found rather misleading to the kind of reader who looks to 
that journal for judgments always cautious, if not always 
correct. With the estimate of Mr. Blackmore as a student of 
nature and a painter of rustic life, there is no reason to quarrel, 
but when the reviewer proceeds to lavish the same warm praise 
upon the inferior parts of the novel, we are inclined to bear 
more hardly upon Blackmore’s faults than we otherwise should. 
To speak of the tale as “a stirring story,” and to comment 


with admiration upon its skilful conduct is already too much ; 
but when from these generalities the writer proceeds to an 
enthusiastic estimate of individual characters, we are compelled 


to take comfort in the reflection that the Saturday does not 
often yield to enthusiasm, and that when it does, its excesses 
must be graciously pardoned. 

Passing, however, from the reviewer to the reviewed, we 
think a satisfactory explanation may be found of Mr. Black- 
more’s failure in such characters as those of the lawyer and 
Grace Oglander, without at all under-rating his merits in other 
directions. His imagination is of a kind that is more at ease 
in the immediate presence of fact than in the realms of fancy. 
To transfer the results of study and observation into an ideal 
world, so that they shall take new shape according to the 
special requirements of a story that must have both a begin- 
ning and an end, is a labour demanding the exercise of a 
creative faculty that Mr. Blackmore does not possess. He can 
make a perfect portrait, as we may see in the case of Cripps 
himself; but the beauty and excellence of his work in this 
kind has nothing whatever to do with the conduct of the story. 
In fact, it may be observed in confirmation of our view of 
Mr. Blackmore’s talent, that the more nearly his characters are 
concerned in furthering the development of the legend, the 
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more imperfect is the artistic method of their interpretation. 
Thus Cripps, who has in truth nothing to do with the story, is 
the prime success of the novel; Grace, who has more, is not 
so good; and Luke Sharp, the villainous lawyer, upon whose 
shoulders all the burden of the plot is thrown, is by far the 
most faulty creation of the novel. He remains to the last, and 
in spite of his tragic ending, a shadowy and lifeless figure, 
whose personality is never familiar to us, and in whose acts, 
whether good or evil, we feel no touch of possible humanity. 
It may be, as the Spectator suggests, that the facts of his career 
are derived from actual life, but this only makes the artistic 
failure the more conspicuous. Perhaps if Mr. Blackmore had 
here, as in the case of Cripps, only been required to paint a 
portrait, the result might have been different. But he has 
evidently been hampered in his work by the necessity of making 
Sharp the pivot of his plot, and he has accordingly failed to 
make him anything more. 


When the critical journals of London, which, it must be 
admitted, are seldom given to be dull, find that their contents 
are somewhat heavier than usual; when the Saturday Review 
has devoted itself too exclusively to archeology, the Pall 
Mall to the theory of jurisprudence ; when the Examiner has 
been more than usually given over to Republican doctri- 
nairism, and the Spectator has plunged deeper than is its wont 
into the metaphysics of theology—then the Direction wisely 
ordains that the over-wrougbt minds of readers must be 
relaxed. In these emergencies it is, as we all know, that some 
miserable novelist of the more ignoble or the more idiotic type 
is ordered out for trial and execution. All readers, grave or 
gay, enjoy the baiting of the bad novelist; and it cannot be 
denied that the process is salutary, if itis cruel. So may in- 
competence be the better kept off the paths of literature, and 
learn that thorns as well as flowers grow thereon! In the past 
quarter some of the journals have meted out even-handed 
justice to more than one evil-doer. Astonishingly feeble or 
offensive novels have appeared under the titles ‘ Fashion and 
- Passion,” “A Woman Scorned,” “ Heronshaw,” “ Captain 
Fanny,” “’Verts,”’ and some three or four others, and have 
been duly scourged, pilloried, or executed as their authors’ 
respective misdeeds deserved ; but though all these sentences 
have been righteous enough, it may be asked whether grave 
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literary tribunals do well, after all, to deal with such offenders. 
Many an insignificant little fishis allowed, by wise legislatures, 
to wriggle through the meshes of their laws, and de minimis 
non curat lee should be an axiom in literature asin law. We 
must remember that sport rather than repression is the 
motive which prompts these literary trials, and it is quite a 
serious question if some novel readers are not of a kind to 
wish to read what critics pronounce to be wholly wanting in 
taste and inteliigence. ‘The best preventive of such crimes 
against the reading public is to pass them over: oblivion as 
against notoriety, contempt and silence as against the pillory. 

The worst thing connected with the reviewing of utterly 
trashy novels is that many a fairly good one has to be passed 
by, and, as praise rarely makes lively reading, is probably 
only too willingly passed by. ‘To do full justice to the novel- 
reading public during the last quarter, such novels as 
“* Azalea,” by Cecil Clayton; “The Days of his Vanity,” by 
Sidney Grundy; ‘“ Lola, a Tale of the Rock,’ by Arthur 
Griffiths; and “ Rose Turquand,” by Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
should all have been more largely noticed than has been the 
case. ‘‘ Azalea ”’ isa pretty, and not an altogether uninteresting 
story. The author of “The Days of his Vanity ” also deserves 
recognition for his cleverness, and perhaps a little critical 
repression for certain crudenesses and errors of taste which 
are, we trust, only the shortcomings of young authorship. 
“* Lola” is a book to lie about in a regimental mess-room ; it 
has plenty of freshness and life in it, and some truthful local 
colouring ; though written by a man, and for men, it will make 
healthier reading for women than many a sentimental work 
expressly written a usage des jewnes filles. When it comes to 
character drawing, the praise can scarcely be so free. Lola, 
the Spanish heroine, is a book-heroine of the conventional 
“keepsake” southern beauty type. As a German critic might 
complain, Mr. Griffiths is wholly ignorant of the subjectivity 
of the Spanish convent-bred young lady. ‘Till he knows a 
great deal more than he does about it, he should leave Spanish 
heroines out of his novels. 

Ellice Hopkins’ book, “ Rose Turquand,” is of another 
type ; as clever in its own way, but far less pleasant. It has 
not been overpraised, and its tendency to pretentiousness and 
pedantry will effectually stand in the way of any leniency in 
the critic. The leaning to strong-mindedness in lady writers 
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is nearly always marked by what has been happily christened 
the “forcible-feeble style,” and there is far too much of the 
forcible-feeble in “ Rose Turquand.” Yet after all, the book 
is one with a backbone, and there is much that is interesting 
in the story and much that is fresh and strong in its develop- 
ment. If the writer should ever arrive at seeing both sides 
of some questions as clearly as she now sees one, she may 
make a very good novelist. In the meantime, she should 
condescend a little to the weaknesses of ordinary men and 
women. It is a weakness, perhaps, to possess any sense of the 
ridiculous. Many wise people are guided, or like to think 
they are guided, by reason alone: weaker vessels sometimes 
let their fear of committing an absurdity help out their lack 
of taste. Itis a sensible plan, and we are sure that if Miss 
Hopkins had followed it, she would not have written, in the 
most critical scene of her novel, as follows :— 

“ Far off a peacock uttered his loud distressful note, like the cry of 
a child in pain. 

“QO, it is Charley! he is calling for me.’ In an instant Rose had 
torn herself out of Allan Keith’s arms, and flung herself—” etc., etc. 


No ordinary reader, we venture to say, can fail to dis- 
connect his mind from the tragic situation in order to reflect 
upon the surprising intonation of Charley’s voice. 


A novel of the quarter which deserves every praise, and, 
if critical praise were not, as we have said, a monotonous 
thing, would assuredly have got it in greater abundance than it 
has, is Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s “Griffith’s Double.” The old 
reviewer comes upon such a work from a practised hand with 
extraordinary relief and pleasure after his dreary progress 
through the long volumes of even the most promising ‘ new 
writer.” Though the plot is as interesting a one as the 
authoress ever put together, we do not quite appreciate the 
story so highly as some of its predecessors,—as “A Golden 
Sorrow,” for instance, one of the most delightful novels of 
modern days, or as that charming idyl, “The Blossoming of 
an Aloe,’’—but this is a matter of individual taste, which we 
. are reluctant to put too prominently forward. Of “ Griffith’s 
Double” the Atheneum, not seldom grudging of praise, says 
ungrudgingly enough, “ It deserves the success which is earned 
by a well-thought-out and elaborate plot; a clear style, and 
incidental tokens of both humorous and pathetic insight.” 
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The Athencewm likewise, very justly, calls attention to the 
masterly manner in which the story is conveyed to the reader 
by the various dramatis person@,—a device which, the 
Atheneum might have added, though tempting, is awkward 
and monotonous to a degree in clumsy hands, but telling 
beyond all other modes of narration when the anthor possesses 
the very rare dramatic power of Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Among novels of the past summer we must not omit 
the prettiest group of short stories which has appeared for a 
long while, “A Madrigal, and other Tales,” by the author of 
“The Rose Garden.” 


A prominent novel of the quarter is “‘ The Two Destinies,” 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins—prominent from its author’s well- 
deserved popularity, and from the fact that the book represents 
a novel experiment in fiction writing. It isan experiment which 
we sincerely trust the writer will not repeat. No one so well 
as Mr. Wilkie Collins knows how to make of his plots Gordian 
knots, seemingly quite impossible of solution, but in “ The ‘Two 
Destinies” the tangle of his narrative is no longer severed 
by the author’s own ingenuity, but by some of the clumsy 
supernatural contrivances of the Spiritualists, and this happens 
so often in the narrative, that even the most credulous reader 
must cease to be impressed. It was an old maxim that the 
Deus ex machina was only to intervene on rare occasions. It 
is obvious, also, that for his intervention to be effective he should 
be a Deus who could be believed in. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Deus— 
his supernaturalism—is for ever on the scene, and can have 
no existence either in the author’s own belief, or in that of 
any sensible person. In “ The T'wo Destinies,” the super- 
natural element absolutely destroys that which has always been 
the chief interest in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s stories—the skilful 
conduct of his plot. The Atheneum well and neatly puts the 
criticism which cannot fail to occur to all sane readers, and 
even to some spiritualistic ones :— 


“A short ghost story, well told and well authenticated, has its 
merits ; but a ghost story protracted over two volumes produces the 
same effect asif the author had made his plot turn upon some abnormal 
physical characteristic—made his hero ten feet high, or gave his heroine 
a chignon which rendered her invisible. That effect is tersely summed 
up by Horace in the words ‘incredulus odi’ (‘I don’t like it, and I 
don’t believe it’). We have a kind of feeling in reading such a 
story as Mr. Wilkie Collins’s last, that if two people who have fallen 
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in love with each other in their youth, and are afterwards separated, 
are to keep appearing to each other in dreams and visions, everything 
must, of course, come right, without any trouble on their (or the 
author’s) part. ‘Ye Gods, annihilate both space and time, to make 
two lovers happy,’ is a prayer which has always been regarded as 
the type of unreasonable audacity; but this, or, something very like it, 
is granted to the hero and heroine of ‘The Two Destinies.’” 


The very first English translation of a Japanese novel 
appears in the present quarter. ‘ Chiushingura, or the Loyal 
League,” is translated into not very fluent novel English by 
Mr. F. V. Dickins, and is published by the New York firm of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘The fiction itself, which is the modern 
version of a popular ‘l'ale of Old Japan, is perhaps rather in- 
structive to the student of human nature, than likely to be 
interesting to the ordinary novel reader. ‘Travellers in Japan 
tell us that the learned in that country are willing to admit the 
superiority of Occidental literature in at least some depart- 
ments. We imagine that fiction would be one of them. The 
story of “The Loyal League” is disconnected, there is little 
apparent plot, the character-drawing is poor, and the incidents 
are too numerous, and, to our thinking, far too startlng— 
being at the rate of a suicide and a murder or two to every 
twenty or thirty pages. If ‘The Loyal League” teaches us 
nothing else, it teaches us the hollowness of the saying, now 
so constantly dinned into our ears, that human nature is human 
nature all the world over, and that custom, habit, training, 
and climate—to say nothing of race—do little or nothing to 
modify our opinions and our prejudices, our sympathies and 
our antipathies. Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt—human nature is the same, lodge where it will—is the 
text of modern teaching; whereas it is sufficiently obvious to 
most travellers and practical statesmen that as nearly the con- 
verse as possible holds good. The Japanese are as cultivated, 
law-abiding, social prejudice-possessing a people as we our- 
selves ; votaries—pious enough as a rule—of a religion which 
inculcates a lofty morality ; yet here, in a novel bearing on 
Japanese social life, are incidents to make the blood of an 
English or American novel-reader run cold. In ‘‘ The Loyal 
League,” a very promising young hero commits instant suicide 
—there is a painful illustration of the act—for no other reason 
than because he imagined that he had by pure accident shot 
his father-in-law! ‘lhe villain of the story, a man not guilty 
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of half the wickedness which many a modern sensational 
novelist would ascribe to a similar character, is not overtaken 
by Nemesis in the mild fashion in which we are accustomed to 
see poetical justice applied, but is actually set upon and put 
to a violent death by a crowd of virtuous characters—an atti- 
tude of indignant virtue with which English novel readers are 
happily wholly unacquainted. So again, what we are accus- 
tomed to consider the most unalterable sentiments of our 
common human nature are in this novel wholly set aside. The 
hero and his love are in money difficulties, but the mode of 
extrication is the most easy and natural in the world. It is 
suggested that the young lady should take temporary service 
in a tea-house, and earn the necessary means for her marriage 
by becoming, in plain fact, one of the sisterhood of Hetaire. 
We learn by the text that her lover consents not uncheerfully 
to this—to our European ideas--abominable suggestion, and 
the illustration shows the heroine being carried to her destina- 
tion in a kind of huge tea-caddy, while the hero ceremoniously 
takes his leave of her with a remarkably impassive coun- 
tenance. 

To have brought out such a work as “ The Loyal League” in 
a volume with an effective cover of true Japanese work, itself a 
singularly good piece of decorative art, and with over thirty 
illustrative woodcuts by native Japanese artists, is a piece of 
publishing enterprise which has for the moment distanced any 
efforts of the kind on this side of the water. 


Miss Zimmern’s “ Life and Philosophy of Schopenhauer ” 
has been so unanimously applauded by the critics, that we 
venture with some little diffidence to observe that there is very 
little of either Schopenhauer or Miss Zimmern in the book. 
When Bentley was asked by Pope what he thought of his Homer, 
the great critic answered, “ A very pretty book, Mr. Pope; 


| 9 


but pray don’t call it Homer So we may call Miss Zim- 
mern’s work a very pretty book, but certainly not one to be 
called “'The Life and Philosophy of Schopenhauer.” There 
is indeed a gossiping and interesting account of the somewhat 
uneventful life of the iconoclastic philosopher of Frankfort, but 
this portion of the work is little more than a transcript and 
translation of Gwinner’s admirable memoir. Of any satisfying 
and sufficient account of Schopenhauer’s opus maximum, “ Die 


Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” there is hardly anything 
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but a short translation of an analytical summary by M. Ribot. 
This is not at all a satisfactory treatment of the public, and the 
English student of the life-work of perhaps the strongest 
thinker produced by Germany since Kant must still go for 
information to Mr. Oxenford’s able sketch in the Westminster 
Review, published so long ago as 1853. Apart from this 
radical defect in it, Miss Zimmern’s book is a pleasant enough 
bit of made-up biography. She writes pointedly, tersely, and 
intelligently ; and if she fails to grapple with Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, she quite succeeds in placing before the reader a 
graphic and thoroughly interesting presentment of the man 
himself, with his honesty, his ruggedness, his enthusiasm, his 
pride, his true kindliness of heart, and his few not ignoble 
weaknesses. 

Some amount of interest attaches for the moment to Scho- 
penhauer in the popular mind on account of a curious miscon- 
ception now prevailing, to the effect that it is held by the 
Wagnerites that the Music of the Future can only truly be 
comprehended by those who have mastered and accepted the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. We know not who may be the 
actual circulator of this absurd proposition, but we know as a 
fact that the notion is utterly scouted by those in this country 
who have shown themselves most competent to direct the 
recent progressive movement in musical science. ‘The sugges- 
tion is probably to be traced to a passage in Franz Hiiffer’s 
finely critical work, “ The Music of the Future ;” and as it is 
always well to crush a foolish fable in its beginning, we quote 
the passage from Herr Hiiffer’s book. As will be seen, it 
notes a parallelism in the characters of Wagner and Schopen- 
hauer, but of course claims no coincidence or sequence what- 
ever between the musical system of the one and the philosophy 
of the other. ‘ There is a certain likeness,” says Herr Hiiffer, 
“between the characters of Wagner and Schopenhauer as 
writers, and equally between the positions which they take in 
the history of the respective branches of human development. 
Both acknowledge one, and one only, of their predecessors as 
their superior, whose ideas they are destined to carry out.” 
These superiors are in one case Kant, and in the other Beet- 
hoven; and in both Wagner and Schopenhauer, Herr Hiffer 
finds something of an occasional unjust “contempt of epigonic 
aspirations ” and a “bitterness of critical utterance.” Such 
intolerance as this of ‘“individualities not strictly akin to 
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their own” is, as Hiiffer not unkindly remarks, too often the 
mark of creative minds. How far it was carried in Schopen- 
hauer’s case we have full evidence in Miss Zimmern’s Life. 
Oddly enough, the intolerance seems to have been rather 
strongly displayed towards Wagner himself: ‘‘ Wagner does 
not know what music is!” said the philosopher, after hearing 
the “ Flying Dutchman ;” and after reading the prelude to 
“Der Ring der Nibelungen,” sent to him by the composer 
himself, his only remark is, ‘ It seems very fantastic.” ‘These 
judgments come harshly enough from the philosopher whose 
theories of music Richard Wagner has adopted in their 
integrity. 


The only noticeable volume of new poetry during the quarter 
has been Mr. Browning’s “ Pacchiarotto.” To this we think 
the reviewers, as a rule, have not been quite fair. They have 
answered egotism by egotism, and have singled out that small 
part of the volume which refers to themselves in a manner to 
imply that it is the only part worth consideration. Mr. Brown- 
ing himself is in a measure to blame for this, by making the 
title of a brief, irritable address to his critics also the title of a 
book which includes several very beautiful poems, entirely 
independent of critical squabbles. Mr. Browning, however, 
perhaps acted wisely according to his own plans. He no doubt 
desired that this attack upon his critics should receive atten- 
tion ; and perhaps distrusting its inherent merits, he deter- 
mined to give it a fictitious importance by placing its name 
upon the title-page. Certainly, if the particular poem had 
been left to seek its own fortunes in a collection that contains 
many better and none worse, there would hardly on any side 
have been found more than a passing mention of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s egotistic irritability. The artist “who worked in dis- 
temper,” and the poet who wrote in ill-temper, would both 
alike have remained unobserved, and the critics would then 
have had more leisure to give to the consideration of that part 
of the volume which is intrinsically valuable and would have 
found time to do full justice to the several exquisite lyrics 
that are doomed to unfortunate association with this somewhat 
feeble essay in satiric verse. As things were arranged for 
them, however, the critics had perhaps no alternative but to 
follow the lead of their author ; and we observe that in some 
quarters the poet’s little plot has been so far successful as to 
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beguile the reviewers into serious praise of ‘“ Pacchiarotto” 
itself! It is only on this hypothesis that we can explain the 
judgment of the Examiner, to the effect that “ Pacchiarotto” 
is “the wittiest and most successful poem of its kind since 
‘ Hudibras.’ ”’ 

The same critic, we must hasten to add, so far recovers his 
balance as to do ample justice to the poetic merits of the other 
pieces in the volume, and in a subsequent article the Kxaminer 
enters upon the discussion of a phase of Mr. Browning’s irri- 
tability that deserved more emphatic reproof than it has received. 
No one who is at all acquainted with literary matters can have 
missed the significance of the coarse abuse that is levelled ata 
fellow-student of the muse, who some time ago had the 
temerity to make an attack, not upon Mr. Browning, but 
upon Mr. Browning’s poetry; but no one save the Hxaminer 
has seriously discussed the breach of good manners involved 
in the elder poet’s retort. We are ourselves no admirers 
either of Mr. Austin’s verse or Mr. Austin’s criticism, but we 
confess to a feeling of genuine pain and surprise at the kind of 
attack of which they are made the subject in a piece of verse 
that certainly seems to us as far as possible from being the 
** wittiest and most successful poem of its kind since Hudibras.”’ 
The reproof contained in the following paragraph seems to us 
more than justified by Mr. Browning’s indulgence of unwise 
and pointless licence :— 

“We who are cabined, cribbed, and confined within the prose 
paddock of language, as Mr. Browning triumphantly puts it, with a 
clog at our fetlocks, cannot help envying those who are free of all its 
four corners. But the line must be drawn somewhere, and common 
feeling for several generations has discountenanced attacks upon a 
rival’s natural defects of body as being brutal and unmanly. In the 
good old days such attacks were common enough. If a man had bandy 
legs, or a club foot, or a cock eye, or a wart on his nose, it was 
considered quite fair to publicly jeer him on his deformity. But even 
in those days it was considered equally fair to retort by hiring a bully 
to give the satirist a good thrashing with a cudgel ora rope’s end. The 
general sense of justice recognized this as the only fitting remedy for 
such an offence. Even in the days of duelling, the man who descended 
to such inexcusable brutality of attack could not expect to be called 
upon to give the satisfaction of a gentleman. At the beginning of 
this century, Southey made some grossly personal allusions to Byron’s 
private life, and Byron sent him a challenge. But if Southey had 
jeered at him because he had a club foot, we may be sure that he would 
have left the insult to the public contempt which its vulgar brutality 
deserved. We do not object to hard hitting among poets. Perhaps in 
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view of the enormous territorial expansion and aggressive ambition of 
Science, it would be wiser for them not to weaken their empire by 
internal dissension. But they delight to bark and bite, and poet-baiting 
is still numbered among the legitimate forms of public entertainment. 
Only they should remember that there are certain blows which the laws 
of the game declare to be foul. Poets seem to be constantly tempted to 
forget this. They seem never to have altogether recovered the triumph 
of Archilochus. We are not sure that it would not have been for the 
advantage of poetry if the daughters of Lycambes had hanged Archi- 


lochus instead of hanging themselves.” 

As an expression of Mr. Browning’s own personality 
«¢ Pacchiarotto ”’ must be considered in connection with several 
shorter pieces scattered through the volume. ‘At the 
Mermaid,” two small lyrics named respectively ‘‘ House” and 
“Shop,” and the “ Epilogue,” all combine with the account 
of the painter who worked in distemper to exhibit those very 
qualities which Mr. Browning professes himself most anxious 
to conceal. The poet, in fact, in spite of his threatening 
declaration t hat we shall not pass his threshold, does his best 
to inform us of what lies beyond. He takes such elaborate 
pains to hide himself that the process discovers more than 
it conceals, and the result of all this mystery about himself 
is to afford to those who are anxious to complete his portraiture 
just the one personal trait that none of his earlier works have 
supplied. ‘The common world, for instance, could never have 
guessed, without this naive and childish parade of secresy, that 
Mr. Browning was deeply sensitive to hostile criticism; nor 
has any prying critic, peering through the chinks in the 
shutters, ever anticipated the poet’s own assumption of the 
Shakespearian nature, as set forth in the shorter pieces we 
have mentioned, The first of these is called “At the Mer- 
maid,” and here, as a writer in the Saturday Review remarks, 
Mr. Browning “is indulging an inverted egotism not less 
trivial than Byron’s obtrusive presentation of himself.” 


“ He is anxious,” continues the Review, “ to convince his friends that 
in reading his works they have learned nothing of himself :— 


Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast, 
There to catalogue and label 
What I like least, what love best. 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect—deride ? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 
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The same theme is further pursued in two little poems called ‘House? 
and ‘Shop.’ The disclosure of privacy when the front of a house had 
been thrown down by an earthquake, and the prying curiosity of the 
profane world of critics, suggest to Mr. Browning a rebuke which, even 
if it is just, might be conveyed in more elegant language, if not in 
musical verse :— 


Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whoso desires to penetrate 

Deeper must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate ! 


“ Hoity toity! <A street to explore, 

Your house the exception ! ‘ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more,” 

Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he. 


In the next allegory the poet is symbolized as a shopkeeper dealing in 
jewels and other commodities, but scarcely condescending to notice his 
customers :— 
Howe’er your choice fell, straight you took 
Your purchase, prompt your money rang 
On counter, — scarce the man forsook 
His study of the “ Times,” just swang 
Till-ward his hand that stopped the clang. 


When business hours are over, the dealer, it seems, finds occupations 
which are probably remote from the business of the day. If Mr. 
Browning’s reiterated protests are directed against vulgar intruders 
who pry into the private lives of poets or of other eminent persons, 
his indignation is of course just, though it is strange that it should 
occupy so large a share of his thoughts. It is not generally known 
that even the humbler hangers-on of literature have meddled with Mr. 
Browning’s personal character or circumstances. Criticism stands 
wholly apart from domestic relations and from the habits and private 
tastes of authors. The casually-exposed room, the shop when the 
shutters are closed, attract no passing glance or thought. The per- 
sonal equation which may probably be regarded in an estimate of 
artistic faculty is derived exclusively from data furnished by the writer 
himself. It would be impertinent to inquire whether Mr. Browning in 
his private capacity prefers English or foreign associations ; but it is 
a legitimate observation, that for artistic purposes he almost always 
selects Italian subjects and Southern imagery. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Browning has a perfect command of idiomatic English ; 
but critics may reasonably find fault with the habitual harshness of 
his omission of the definite article. The awkward inversion of ‘ Shall 
I sonnet sing you about myself,’ produces a sensation as of teeth set 
on edge, wholly unconnected with any wish that ‘sonnet’ should or 
should not be sung. The imperious demand on the faith of readers 
who are suspected of deficient deference is finally resumed in the Epi- 
logue at the end of the volume. Sceptics and schismat!cs are assured 


that, if the strong drink furnished by the poet is not sweet enough for 
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their taste, they are fools and hypocrites. They pretend, indeed, to 
admire Shakespeare and Milton, but Mr, Browning says that they 
never really read those poets. After much more scolding, he again 
informs them that his own poetic wine is of the finest quality, and, 
above all, it satisfies himself.” 


All this criticism, as it seems to us, is substantially just, 
though the manner of it is scarcely more gentle than Mr. 
Browning’s own. There is, we think, however, a more com- 
plete and more pertinent answer to the position which Mr. 
Browning assumes to be gained from a consideration, not of 
his manners as a critic, but of his qualities as a poet. To any 
one who has deeply studied Mr. Browning’s works, nothing 
can seem more absurd than this pose in the character of the 
dramatist who is able to conceal his own personality behind 
the mask of his characters. Of all the poets of our time, he 
is the one who has most strongly and consistently asserted his 
personality. The form of his utterances have very often been 
dramatic, their essence never; and it may fairly be doubted 
whether any poet has ever lived who has more emphatically 
stamped upon all his work the outlines of his own individuality. 
The distinction between what appears to be the dramatic faculty 
in Mr. Browning and what is the dramatic faculty—as expressed 
in a writer like Shakespeare, with whom the author of 
“* Pacchiarotto”’ now oddly compares himself—has never, we 
think, been sufficiently observed. The kind of power which 
sometimes beguiles us into the belief that Mr. Browning has 
the gifts of a dramatist is dependent upon an intense sym- 
pathy with particular moods of feeling and an astounding 
mental activity in giving these moods expression. ‘There is a 
too common belief that drama is identical with situation, and 
that a writer who can forcibly realize, situation possesses the 
resources of dramatic art; whereas, in fact, the whole problem 
of drama lies in the movement from one situation to another, 
and in their combination as parts of continuous action. Of 
this power Mr. Browning has never given any strong proof. 
He can describe action with the most vivid effect, as we may 
see by the admirable poem of “ Hervé Riel;” and he can 
present particular situations, and arrest particular moods of 
feeling with more than a painter’s force of colour and com- 
mand of expression. But the magic of all the work that he 
has executed in this kind depends upon the fact that his art 
requires a fixed point for its exercise. It is the poet that 
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moves, and not his puppets; and yet, by the marvellous 
activity and vivacity of his method of analysis, we are some- 
times cheated into the belief that the picture is truly alive, and 
that the painted forms will pass into new attitudes, and assume 
another expression. Looking again, however, with a more 
steadfast gaze, we perceive that the lines of the composition 
are unalterably fixed, that all the action we have observed 
proceeds not from the picture, but from the animated critic 
who has undertaken to expound its legend, and who, by subtle 
analysis and inexhaustible vivacity of expression, seems for an 
instant to endow the mute and motionless forms with life. But 
even this momentary life is his, and not theirs. When Mr. 
Browning affects, like Shakespeare, to take refuge behind the 
mask of his own creations, he is in reality trying to hide him- 
self in his own shadow. Withdraw from these creations their 
common elements, strike out of his portraits of others all that 
goes to the completion of his own image, and there is nothing 
but a bare skeleton left behind, in which the poet may take 
refuge if he can and if he will. It is astonishing how Mr. 
Browning could even have cheated himself into any other con- 
clusion ; but it is impossible that the assumption should mis- 
lead any careful student of his work. To us it appears that no 
poet since Shelley has more frankly flung his own personality 
into the realm of the imagination. Byron’s presentation of 
himself was, comparatively speaking, a theatric assumption, 
designed rather to win pity and applause, and never intended 
as a sincere or complete revelation. But in Mr. Browning’s 
poetry the reader is made intimate with the very soul of the 
man. He feels in every line the sympathetic grasp and the 
presence of an intense and deeply loyal nature—intense in its 
understanding of passion, and loyal in spite of every rebuff to 
a constant faith in the beauty of human nature. 

Perhaps the poem of all others in which both the scope and 
limitations of Mr. Browning’s art were most clearly expressed, 
was the “ Ring and the Book.” There the poet was able to 
display his quick and strong dramatic sympathies without 
being called upon for the actual exercise of the dramatic 
faculty. With the finished legend always safely before the 
eyes both of himself and his readers, he was able to penetrate 
at leisure into the separate lives of individual actors, and to 
supply the appropriate motive for frown or smile ; and if from 
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this poem, where the poet’s full strength found utterance 
according to a chosen method of his own, we pass to any one 
of the poet’s plays, we shall realize at once a sense of dramatic 
failure. The play, strange as it may seem, is less dramatic in 
effect than the work in which the author is not strictly bound 
by dramatic form and probability, and what is true of such a 
work as the “Ring and the Book” is also true of shorter 
pieces, such, for example, as the “ Hervé Riel” in the present 
series. 

Perhaps the best criticism of Mr. Browning’s poetic aims 
and literary method which this volume has called forth, is 
contained in Professor Dowden’s article in the Academy, 
although we cannot entirely accept the writer’s theory of the 
two periods of the poet’s career :— 


“With ‘The Ring and the Book’ began a distinct period in Mr. 
Browning’s career as poet. The reader will not have forgotten the 
symbolism involved in the name of that poem—to work into the form 
of a ring the virgin gold the artificer needs to mingle alloy with the 
metal; the ring once made, a spirt of acid drives off the alloy in fume. 
So in the story of the Roman murder-case the poet mingled fancy or 
falsehood with truth—not for falsehood’s sake, but for the sake of truth. 
The characteristic of Mr. Browning’s later poetry is that it is for ever 
tasking falsehood to yield up fact, for ever (to employ imagery of his 
own) as a swimmer beating the treacherous water with the feet in order 
that the head may rise higher into pure air made for the spirit’s breath- 
ing. Mr. Browning’s genius unites an intellect which delights in the 
investigation of complex problems with a spiritual and emotional nature 
which manifests itself in swift and simple solutions of those problems ; 
it unites an analytic or discursive power supplied by the head with an 
intuitive power furnished by the heart. Now, in Mr. Browning’s earlier 
poems his strong spiritual ardours and intuitions were the factors of 
his art which most clearly made their presence felt ; impassioned truth 
often flashed upon the reader through no intervening and resisting 
medium. In ‘The Ring and the Book,’, and in a far greater degree in 
some subsequent poems, while the supreme authority resides in the 
spiritual intuitions or the passions of the heart, their momentary, 
decisive work waits until a prolonged casuistry has accomplished its 
utmost; falsehood seems almost more needful te the poet than truth. 
And yet it is never actually so. Rather to the poet as truth-seeker, it 
appeared a kind of cowardice to seek truth only where it might easily 
be found; the strenuous hunter will track it through all winding ways 
of error. The masculine characters in Mr. Browning’s poems are ordi- 
narily made the exponents of his intellectual casuistry—a Hohensteil- 
Schwangau, an Aristophanes—the female characters, from Pippa to 
Balaustion, are the revealers of truth which, with them, is either a 
divine grace or a dictate of pure human passion. Eminent moments of 
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life have a supreme interest for the poet—when life, caught up out of 
the ways of custom and low levels of prudence, takes its guidance and 
inspiration from a sudden discovery of truth through some high ardour 
of the heart; therefore it does not seem much to him to task his ingenuity 
through almost all the pages of a lengthy book in creating a tangle and 
embroilment of evil and good, of truth and falsehood, in order that a 
shining moment at last may spring forward and do its work of severing 
absolutely and finally right from wrong and shame from splendour. 
Thus Mr. Browning came more and more to throw himself into pro- 
longed intellectual sympathy with characters towards whom his moral 
sense stood in ardentantagonism. His readers longed at times for the 
old directness of spiritual and impassioned truth. It was this longing 
which made some of the lovers of Mr. Browning’s poetry look with 
peculiar desire for a volume of shorter pieces—the first since ‘ Dramatis 
Personz’—in which the intellectual side of the writer’s genius might 
be under restraint, and the spiritual instincts and ardours might not 
pierce and rend as in ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’ and ‘ The Inn Album, 
but play once again comparatively unencumbered, as in ‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’ and ‘ Abt Vogler.’ ” 


Professor Dowden is fortunate, too, in his description of 
“* Pacchiarotto”’ itself. ‘ We can tumbie and toss in its rough 
verse,” he says, “as we do in a choppy sea, upon which the 
sun is ashine, and which invigorates while it not always 
agreeably bobs over our head and dashes down onr throat.” 
The Spectators criticism upon the volume consists chiefly 
of extracts from Mr. Browning’s earlier poems, selected with 
a view to correct the author’s later errors by the aid of his 
earlier merits. This is an affectionate mode of chastisement 
that could only have suggested itself to a writer familiar with 
the beauties of Mr. Browning’s poetry, but the Spectator, 
in its regret over the failures of the present volume, omits all 
consideration of such exquisite pieces as “St. Martin’s 
Summer” and “ Numpholeptos,” the latter of which strikes 
us as being as fine in its kind as anything Mr. Browning has 
written. Here, as in all the best of his verse, we feel the 
contact of a nature rich in the possession of an ideal that 
would seem to others shadowy and remote and passionate in 
the utterance of thoughts that, for most men, have only a 
fanciful existence. It isa very happy suggestion of Professor 
Dowden’s to point to the utterances of Mr. Browning’s 
’ feminine creations as the highest expression of his poetic faith. 
Pompilia, encompassed on every side by crime, and yet herself 
spotlessly and fearlessly pure, is the incarnation of the poet’s 
ideal ; and the triumphant vindication of her beauty against 
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all the stains that the unworthy would lay upon her, is the 
best instance that could be found of the poet’s method—a 
method which Professor Dowden happily characterizes as 
that of “‘ tasking falsehood to yield up fact.” In the ‘‘ Numpho- 
leptos” the poet is presented as in intimate communion with 
his ideal, imaged as standing with her feet above the ways of 
the world, and wearing on her face a look of constant pity 
and pardon, while the worshipper seeks love. Again and 
again he returns to her shrine with the old prayer, only to be 
sent forth on some new vain pilgrimage as before. From her 
soul, “alike the source and the tomb of that prismatic glow,” 
he tracks each ray as it travels earthwards, until, weary with 
travel that leads always back to her, he would fain, if he might, 
be rid of fresh adventure, and await the end. Students of 
Mr. Browning’s earlier poetry cannot fail, after reading this 
poem, to recall the lyric entitled ‘‘ Any Wife to any Hus- 
band,” and the recollection will endow with a singular pathos 
some of the concluding lines of the later work. But as an 
example of the kind of music that Mr. Browning can still 
command when he will, we will quote the opening lines of 
 Numpholeptos.” 


“ Still you stand, still you listen, still you smile! 
Still melts your moonbeam through me white awhile, 
Softening, sweetening, till sweet and soft 
Increase so round this heart of mine, that oft 
I could believe your moonbeam-smile has past 
The pallid limit, and, transformed at last, 
Lies sunlight and salvation—warns the soul 
It sweetens, softens! Would you pass that goal P 
Gain love’s birth at the limit’s happier verge, 
And where an iridescence lurks, but urge 
The hesitating pallor on to prime 
Of dawn !—true blood-streaked sun-warmth action-time 
By heart-pulse ripened to a ruddy glow 
Of gold above my clay. I scarce should know 
From gold’s self, thus suffused. For gold means love. 
What means the sad slow silver smile above 
My clay, but pity, pardon P—at the best 
But acquiescence that I take my rest; 
Contented to be clay, while in your heaven 
The sun reserves love for the spirit-seven, 
Companioning God’s throne, they lamp before, 
Leaves earth a mute waste, only wandered o’er 
By that pale, soft, sweet, disempassioned moon 
Which smiles me slow forgiveness! Such the boon 
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Ibeg ? Nay, dear, submit to this—just this 
Supreme endeavour! As my lips now kiss 

Your feet, my arms convulse your shrouding robe, 
My eyes, acquainted with the dust, dare probe 
Your eyes above for—what if born would blind 
Mine with redundant bliss, as flash may find 

The inert nerve, sting awake the palsied limb, 

Bid with life’s ecstasy sense over brain 

And suck back death in the resurging joy— 

Love, the love whole and sole without alloy.” 


It is a curious misconception which could persuade the 
author of lines like these that his verse is a mask to conceal 
his real nature. 

But if anyone is disposed to doubt the justice of this view 
of Mr. Browning’s art, let him for a moment compare the 
author of “‘ Pacchiarotto ”’ with another modern poet, who did 
most unquestionably succeed in the suppression of his own 
personality. andor and Mr. Browning were friends, and to 
a friend even the most impersonal style may become significant 
of intimate truths of character. With the secret already in 
his possession, a friend may be able to interpret what would 
otherwise be a dead language ; but so far as the outer world is 
concerned, Landor has left himself an enigma. Those who 
know him only through his own poems know only the artist 
and not the man, and we will venture to say that there were 
few, if any, of the readers of Mr. Forster’s biography who pos- 
sessed beforehand any kind of image by which to test the 
truth of the portrait that was presented to them. There is 
scarcely another poet of the century of whom this could be said 
with equal truth. Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and even Keats, threw their personality into their art with 
more or less completeness ; but Landor, whether he is writing 
poetry or prose, so far makes good his claim to the possession 
of the dramatic faculty as to keep himself hidden and to expose 
only the elegant designs of the artist. It is probably this fact 
more than any other, to which we must attribute Landor’s 
comparative failure with the public of his generation. His 
colder and more scientific method could not compete with the 
attractions of a more sympathetic style, and accordingly we 
find that the value of his art has been recognized only by the 
few who have made a sufficient study of poetry to be able to 
enjoy the exercise of executive skill, even if it be unsupported 
by any distinct power of invention. For we may be allowed 
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to doubt whether Landor’s genius was strongly dramatic in any 
other than a negative sense. He wrote plays, it is true; but 
no candid critic would claim for them any extraordinary force 
of dramatic invention ; and in his “ Imaginary Conversations” 
dramatic probability is only so far observed as to give interest 
to the substance of his criticism. In short, we are disposed to 
believe that the impersonal character of Landor’s poetry is due 
rather to imperfect sympathy than to dramatic power; and we 
urge in support of this view the fact that his plays fail to touch 
the reader, even with their own approximate burdens of passion 
and feeling. 

In the recent reviews of the poet’s career, called forth by 
the publication of a new edition of his works, this more modest 
estimate of Landor’s powers finds here and there some sort of 
utterance, although it is generally accompanied by admiration 
that would seem to leave little room for criticism. Thus we 
find the critic of the Athenewwm at one moment completely 
possessed by enthusiasm for his subject. This is what he has 
to say of Landor’s place in poetry :— 


“Though a contrary view has generally been held, it is as a poet and 
a dramatist, using both terms in their widest acceptation, that Landor 
will survive. His poetry is fine in parts rather than as a whole, but 
what is fine is magnificent ; his prose style is poetical in conception 
and dramatic in utterance; his conversations are, as has been said, one- 
act dramas, and his dramas are but dialogues in verse. If it is true 
that Landor had, as Coleridge says, no imagination, it is also certain 
that no man who ever lacked that quality had an equal power of entering 
into the soul of the characters he creates or brings before the public. 
We have to go back to Shakespeare himself to find instances of 
characters so complete and so consistent as the actors in some of his 
dialogues and plays. In this respect, the two classes of composition 
are not to be distinguished. His command of local colour is remark- 
able. A speech of a single line will supply a whole background to a 
picture. From this point of view, indeed, Landor is one of the most 
prolific creators that ever lived, and none of the world’s dramatists or 
novelists, from Lope de Vega downwards, has given life to so strange 
and remarkable a variety of personages. In the universality of his 
range he recalls Balzac, whose scheme of presenting the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ he has attempted to rival, while in his sincerity he approaches 
Dante.” 


And yet this same critic immediately adds :— 


“There is, however, some shortcoming which prevents him from 
planting his foot on the height that seems always within his reach. In 
place of the picture of society which Balzac gives, Landor bequeaths us 
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a series of portraits which might form portions of a picture, but remain 
mere studies. In spite of the immense range of his reading and his 
wide experience, he is not free from Chauvinisme and Philistinism, 
and can claim to be cosmopolitan only in his knowledge and his sym- 
pathies. In everything he does there is, through and beyond the beauty 
of form which is one of the rarest gifts in English literature, and which 
he possesses in the highest,degree, a defect which is always felt, though 
it cannot always be characterized. His work moves our admiration 
rather than our sympathy, it leaves upon us the impression what a 
clever man is its producer, but it never for a moment carries us away 
until we forget the author in his book.” 


ive 


And in other parts of the same article we find further hint 
that the inner conscience of the writer rebels against the 
higher estimate of the poet’s genius. ‘ Landor’s intellectual 
stature, we are told, was great without being commanding,” 
and this is attributed to the fact that “he did not know how 
to hold himself.” 

The Saturday Review and the Pall Mall Gazette devote 
themselves more especially to the consideration of Landor’s 
work in prose, but even here we may detect some sign of 
steadily decreasing admiration. This is what the Review has 
to say of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations ” :— 


“Taking even a single chapter of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ 
one will scarcely find it complete in itself and unflawed by some imper- 
tinency. The desire to point a satirical allusion leads to a violent 
anachronism, or a favourite topic, not content with whole dialogues 
that have already been devoted to it, carries us off into a digression. 
We have to learn from Polybius, talking with Scipio in sight of the 
smoking ruins of Carthage, that no fate is too bad for people who invest 
in foreign stocks (a denunciation which has not been wholly without 
fulfilment) ; and in the middle of ‘ Pericles and Aspasia’ we are dragged 
at the heels of an impossible traveller in Thrace, that we may know by 
a transparent similitude how mean in Landor’s eyes were the monu- 
ments in St. Paul’s, and the Nelson Column. The revolutions of Samos 
are made, with even less plausibility, to furnish forth parables of the 
House of Lords and the Reformation. And yet, upon occasion, Landor 
could manage and modulate his allusions with a lighter hand. A French 
Academician, however ill the reflection itself might please him, could 
not well refuse his suffrage to the art which has slipped into one of 
Aspasia’s letters, in the most natural manner in the world, the report 
of there being a city of Greece ‘in which reciprocal flattery is so neces- 
sary that, whenever a member of the assembly dies, his successor is 
bound te praise him before he takes the seat.’ But there are plenty of 
more outspoken sayings about the actions and character of the French 
nation to be found up and down Landor’s writings. The greater part 
of his opinions, and probably of his language, would have been an 
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abomination to Dr. Johnson; but he could not: have failed at any rate 
to extort from the Doctor that meed of approbation which is due to a 
good hater. Another of his aversions was Lord Brougham (not that 
Landor can be considered singular in the dislike itself); the passages 
in which Brougham is vituperated by Landor, either in his proper name 
or by unmistakable reference, would fill several pages if brought to- 
gether ; and it may be doubted whether so much force and ingenuity 
of evil-speaking were ever before expended by one man upon another 
without any definite purpose.” 


Too late to be included in our quarterly record come two 
works, whose publication has been anticipated with interest, 
which no doubt they will amply justify. They are Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler’s “ Turkistan,” and an account of the journeys of the 
Persian Boundary Commission, published, with an introduction, 
by Sir John Goldsmid, under the title of “ Eastern Persia.” 











